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ISTTEGDUCTION—THE LAbT ABBOT OT WHALLEY 

CilAPTl.lt I 

# aU£ in^cox t>w rCNDir hill 

Thebe wcic eight watchers by beacon on Fondle Hill in Ij.il- 
c.ishire Two were ^tatioi^ed on either side of tht r^rtb-oastom^xUeuiity 
of the mountain Oiil locked qm*v the castled heights ot Chthero, the 
woody eminences of Bow land ,, the bleak nJgis of Thornley, the broad 
moors of BlpudLdc , the 1 tough of Rollaid and Wolf Crag, and cyci* 
biought within bis ken tin black fells overhanging Lancaster The other 
tracked the stream tilled Poodle Watu, ahno&t from its 30urt.fi amid the 
neighbouring lulls, and followed its windings through the leaflet forest 
until it united its waters to fcho&c of tins Culdcr, anil swept on m swifter 
and clearer cur: out to wash the bast' of Whallt y Abbey But the 
watcher s survey did not stop here ^voting flit wharp spire of Burnley 
Church, relieved against the touted mossed of timber constituting 
Townley Park, as well as the Entrance of the gloomy mountain gorge, 
known as the Grange of Clivigei , his tar-reaching gaase passed over 
Todmordcn, and settled upon the distant summits of Blacks tone Edge 
Dieaiy was the prospect on all sides Blink moor, bleak fol], strag¬ 
gling forest, intersected with sullen streams as black as ink, with here and 
there a small taro, or moss-pod, with waters of the same hue—these con¬ 
stituted the chief features of the scene The whole district was barren, 
and thinly populated Of towns only Chthern, Colne, and Burnley—the 
loiter little more than a village—wfre m view In the valleys there 
v ere a f«w hamlets and scattered cottages, and on the uplands an occasional 
t( booth, 1 awhe hut of the herdsman was termed, but of more important 
mansions, there wore only six, as Met lay, Tni&tleton, Alumcoats, Sax- 
vol xtiii n 
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feld, Ight$nhiII, and Gawtborpc The u vaccanes" far the cattle* of 
which the h^smeii had the care, and the u l&wnds,” or parka within tue 
forest, appertaining to some of the balls before mentioned, offered the only 
evidences of cultivation All else was heathy waste, morass, and wood 
Stdl, in the eye of the sportsman—-and the Lancashire gentlemen of 
the sixteenth century were keen lovers of sport—the country had a strong 
interest Poodle Forest abounded w ith game Grouse, plover, and bit¬ 
tern were found upon its moors, woodcock and snipe on its marshes, 
wild-duck, teal, and vfidgeon upon its pools In its thaaes ranged herds ol 
deer, protected by the terrible forest-la we, then tn full force, and the 
hardier huntsman 'might follow the wolf to hi? Lair m the mountains, 
might spear the boar m the oaken glades, or the otter on the river s 
brink, might unearth the badger or the fox, 01 smite the fierce cat a- 
moimtom with a quarrel from hi a bow A nobler victim some tunes, also, 
awaited him in the shape of a wild mountain bull, a denizen of the fore it, 
and a remnant pf the herds that had q to browsed upon the hills, but 
which had almost all been captured, ai d removed to stock the park of 
the Abbot of Whalley The streams *nd pools were full of fish, the 
stately heron frequented the meres t and m the craggy heights built thc 
hite, the falcon, and the kingl) eagle 

I here were eight watchers by the beacon Two stood apart from the 
others, looking to the right and the left ot the bill Both were armed 
with swords and arquebuses, and wore steel caps and coats of buff ±.Afc 
sleeves were embroidered with the five wounds of Christ, encircling the 
name of Jesus—the bodge of the Pilgrimage of Grace Between them, 
on the verge of the mountain, was planted a great banner, displaying a 
silver cross, the chalice, and the Host, together with an ecclesiastical 
fifjait, V t wearing a helmet instead of a mitre, and holding a sword in 
place of a crosier, with tile uuocc pied hand pointing to the two towers 
of a monastic struetiLe, as if to intimate thyt he was armed for its de¬ 
fence This figure, as the device beneath it showed, represented John 
Pas lew, Abbot of Whalley, or, as he styled himself in ins military capa¬ 
city, Earl of Poverty 

There were eight watchers by the beacon Two have been described 
Of the other bis, two were stout herdsmen carrying crooks, and holding a 
couple of mules, and a nchly-capansoned war-hoiae by the hridle Near 
them stood a broad-shouldered, athletic young man, with the fresh com¬ 
plexion, curling brown ban, light eyes*, and open Saxon countenance heat 
seen in his native county of Lancaster He wore a Lin coin-green tunic, 
with a bugle suspended from the s Mulder by a silken cord, and a silver 
plate engraved with the three luces, the ensign of the Abbot of WhaUey, 
hung by a chain from his neck A hunting-knife was m his girdle, and 
on eaglet plume m his cap, and he leaned upon the butt'end of a cross¬ 
bow, regarding three persons who stood together by a peat fire, on the 
sheltered side of the beacon* Two of these were elderly men, in the 
white gowns and scapulanes of Cistercian monks, doubtless from Whal- 
ky, as the abbey belonged to that order The third and last, aiftl evi¬ 
dently their superior, was a tall man m a ndmg dress, wrapped in a long 
mantle of block velvet, trimmed w th mmever, and displaying the same 
badges as those upon the sleeves of the sentinels, only wrought n richer 
material His features were strongly marked and stern, an® bore trace i 
of age, b *4 bis e was bright, and hit> r image erect and dignified 
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The beacon, near which the watchers stood, consisted of % vast pile of 
log* of timber, heaped upon a circular range of etones, with openmga to 
admit air, and having the centre filled with fagots, and other qtuckly 
combustible materials Torches were placed near at hand, so that the 
pde could be lighted on the instant 

The watch was held one afternoon at the latter end of November, 1536 
In that year had arisen a formidable rebellion m the northern counties of 
England, the members of which, while engaging to respect the person of 
the king, Henry VIII, and his issue, bound themselves by solemn oath 
to accomplish the restoration of Papal supremacy throughout the realm, 
and the restitution of religious establishments and I3nda to their late 
ejected possessors They bound themselves, also, to punisfi the enemies 
<if the Romish Church and suppress heresy From its religious charac¬ 
ter, tlie insurrection assumed the Dime of the Pilgrimage of Grace, and 
numbered among ita adherents ah who had not embraced the new doc* 
trues in Yorkshire and L&ncosnHf That such an outbreak should occur 
cm the suppression of the monasteries was not marvellous The desecra¬ 
tion and spoliation of so many sauced structurea—the destruction of shrines 
and images long regarded with \eneration—the ejection of so many eccle- 
mastics, renowned for hospitality and revered for piety and learning—the 
violence and rapacity of ihe commissioners appointed by^the Vicar- 
Gen er^ Cromwell to carrj out these severe measures—all these outrages 
ffefe regarded by the people with abhorrence, and disposed them to aid 
the sufferers m resistance As yet the wealthier monasteries m the north 
hnd been spared, and it was bo preserve them from the greedy hands of 
the visitors, Doctors Lee and Layton, that the insurrection hod been un¬ 
dertaken A simultaneous using took place m Lincolnshire, headed by 
Makarel, Abbot of Barhngs, but it was speedily quelled by vigour 
and skill of the Duke of Suffolk, sr \d its leader executed Rut the 
northern outbreak was hetw?r organised, and of grt&ter force, for it now 
numbered thirty thousand men, under the tojnmaiid of a skilful and reso¬ 
lute leader named Robert Aske 


As may be supposed, the priesthood were main movers m a revolt* 
having thur especial benefit for its aim, and many of them, following 
the example of the Abbot of Barlings, clothed themselves id stool instead 
of woollen garments, and girded on the sword and the breast-plate for 
the redrew of their grievances and the maintenance of their rights 
Amongst these were the Abbots of Jorvaux, Furness, Tountams, Rivnulx, 
and Salley, and, lastly, tl e Abbot of Wholley, before mentioned, a fiery 
and energetic prelate, who had ever been constant and determined in his 
opposition to *he aggressive measures of the king Such was the Fil- 
grim age of Groce, such its design, and such its supporters 

Several large towns hod already fallen into the hands of the insurgents. 
York, Hull, and Pontefract had yielded, Skipton Castle was besieged, 
and defended by the Earl of Cumberland, and battle wa* offered to the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Shrewsbury, who beaded the king's 
forces at Doncaster But the object of the Royalist leaders was to tem¬ 
porise, and an armistice was offered to the rebels and accepted Terms 
were next proposed and debated * 

Buying continuance of this armistice all hostilities ceased, but 
beacons were reared upon the mountains, and their fires were to he takam 
aa a new summons to arms This signal the eight watchers f xpected 
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Though late in November, the day had been unusually fine, and, m 
consequence, the whole hilly ranges around were clearly discernible, but 
now the shades df evening were tost drawing on 

“ Night is approaching,” cried the tall man m the velvet mantle, im- 
p&tzentiyj “and still the signal comes not Wherefore this delay * Can 
Norfolk have accepted our conditiona ? Impossible The last messenger 
from our camp at Suawsby Lees brought word that the duke’s sole terms 
would be the king's pardon to the whole insurgent army, provided they 
at once dispersed—except ten persons, sue named and four unnamed-” 

" And were you amongst those named, lord abbot demanded one of 
the monks 

u John poslew, Abbot of Whalley, it was said, headed the hst," re¬ 
plied the other, with a bitter smile “ Next came WiUiam Trafford, 
Abbot of Salley Next Adam Sudbury, Abbot of Jer veils Then our 
leader, Hubert Aske Then John Eastgate, Monk of Whalley-——' 
u How, lord abbot exclaimed the r-uionk “ Was my name men¬ 
tioned * V 

** It was,” rejoined the abbot “ And that of William Haydooke, also 
Monk of Whalley, closed the list ” 

u The urune tenting ty rant," muttered the other monk “ But these 
terms could not be accepted *" 

“ Aesumlly not,” replied Paslew, “ they were rejected with scorn 
But tbo negotiations were continued by bir Ralph Ellorker and iuTTlv- 
bert Bowes, who were to claim on our part a Iree pardon for all, the 
establishment of a parliament and courts of justice at York, the lestora- 
tion of the Princess Mary to the succession , the Pope to bis jurisdiction 
and our brethren to their houses But such conditions will never be 


grar*ed^ With my consent no armistice should have been agreed to 
We arc sure to lose by the delays But I was overruled by the Arch* 
bishop of York and Pie Lord Dancy Their Tomes prevailed against the 
Abbot of Wboilcy—or, if it please you, the Earl of Poverty " 

if It is the assumption of that dumye title which has drawn upon yon 
the full force of the king's resentment, lord abbot,” obse rved Father East- 


gate 

** It may be,” replied the abbot “ 1 took it m mockery of Cromwell 
and the ecclesiastical commissioners, and i lejone that they have felt tht 
sting Tin? Abbot of Barlings called himself Captain Cobbler because, as 
he affirmed, the state wanted mending like old shoon And is not my 
title equally well chosen ? Is not the church smitten with poverty ? Have 
not ten thousand of our brethren been driven from their homes to beg or 
to starve 3 Have not the houseless poor whom we fed at our gates, and 
lodged within our wards, gone away hungiy and without rest ? Have not 
the aick whom we would hive relieved died untended by the hedge-side 3 
I am the bead of the poor in Lancashire, the rodrce&cr of their grievances, 
and therefore 1 stylo myself Earl of Poverty Have I not done well #'* 

tf You have, lord abbot," replied Father Eastgate 

** Poverty will not alone be the fate of the church, but of the whole 
realm, if the rapacious designs of the monarch and his heretical counsellors 
ore earned forth, 1 ' pursued the abbat u Cromwell, Audeley, and Rich, 
have wisely ordained that no infant shall be baptised without tribute to 
tb&kuag, that no man who owns not above twenty pound/ a year shall 
consume wljeaten bread, or eat the flesh of fowl or ewme without tribute, 
and that oil ploughed land shall pay tribute likewise Thus the church 
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is to be beggared* the poor plundered, and all men burthened, to fatten 
the king, and fill his e* chequer n 

" This must be a jest,’ 1 observed Father Haydocke 
** It 14 a jest no man laughs at,” rejoined the abbot, sternly, ** any 
more than the king s counsellors will laugh at the Earl of Poverty whose 
title they themselves have created But wherefore comes not the signal 9 
Can aught have gone wrong ? I will not think it The whole country, 
from the Tweed to the Humber, and from the Luce to the Mersey, is 
ours* and if wa but hold together, our cause must prevail n 

H Yet we have many and powerful enemies,” observed Father East- 
gate * ** and the king, it is said, hath sworn never to make terms with us 
'ridings were brought to the abbey this morning that the T£arl of Derby 
1 * assembling forces at Preston, to march upon us ” 

ff ,Vv o will give him a warm reception if he comes,” replied Paelew, 
fiercely H He wdl find that our wsuls have not been kcrnclled and em¬ 
battled by hccn&e of good Edward the Third for nothing, and 

tliat our brethren can fight as^cll as their predeces&ora fought m the 
time of Abbot Holden, when they took tithe by force from Sir Christo¬ 
pher Parsons of Slaydbum The abbey is strong, and right well defended, 
and we need not fear a surprise But it grows dark fast, and yet no 
signal comes " 

i( Perchance the waters of the Don have again arisen, so os to prevent' 
Tiny from fording the stream,” observed Father Hay do eke, u or it 
may be that Some disaster hath befallen our leader ” 

11 Nay, I will not believe the klter,” said the abbot, “ Robert Aske 
is chosen by Heaven to he our deliverer It has Leeu prophesied tli&t a 
* worm with one eye 1 shall work the redemption of the fallen faith, and 
you know that Robert Askc hath been deprived of his left by an 
arrow ” x 

“Therefore it is/' observed Father Eaatgate, i( that the Rrigrims of 
Grace dunt the follow mg ditty — 

1 orth shall come m Ante with one eye, 

Ih, shall be chief of *he company— * 

Chief of the northern chivalry 

M What more demanded the abbot, seeing that the monk appeared 
to hesitate 

u Nay, I know not whether the rest of the rhymes m»y please you, lord 
abbot,” replied Father Eastgafce 

“ Let me hear them and ! will judge,* s said Paslew 
Thus urged, the monk went on — 

One shall Bit at a solemn feast. 

Half warrior, half priest; 

The greatest these shall be the least 

“ The last verso* 17 observed the monk, H haa been added to the ditty 
by Nicholas Demdike 1 heard him sing it the other day at the abbey 
gate ' 

u What T Nicholas Demdike of Worston?” cried the abbot, he whose 
wife is a witch? 1 * 

** The same,” replied Eagtg&te 

w ^Ieo bs*o cawnted, sure eno*,” remarked the forester, who had bees 
listening attentively to their discourse, and who now stepped forward, 
VOL xviil c 
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“ boh dunnayo 1 think it Bdeemy, lort abbot, Bess DemdiWs too yunk 
an too pretty for a 'witch " 

“ Thou art bewitched by her thyself Cuthbert/' said the abbot, angrily 
“ I shall impose a penance upon thee to free thee from the evil influence 
Thou nftist recite twenty paternoster a daily, fasting, for one month, and 
afterwards perform a pilgrimage tc the shrme of cur Lady of Gilsl&nd 
Bess D cm dike is an approved and notorious witch, and hath been seen by 
credible witnesses attending a devil’s sabbath on this very hil\—Heaven 
shield us T It is therefore that I have placed her and her htisbaud under 
the ban of the church pronounced sentence of excommunication against 
them , and commanded all my clergy to refuse baptism to their infant 
daughter, newly bom ” 

K Wen's me 1 ey Lnoas ‘t reet weel, lort abbut/ 1 replied Ashbead, “and 
Bess taks t* sentence sore t& *ert T “ 

** Thtn let her amend her ways, or heavier punishment will befal her/ 1 
cned Poslew, severely ** 1 Sortifo (jamj-wn pattfTts vtvere, saith the 
Leviticul Jaw If she be convicted she 'hall die the death fh^t she is 
comely I admit, but it is the torndn ess of a child, of sin Dost thou know 
the man with whom she is wedded—or supposed to be wedded—for I 
here seen no proof of the marriage? He is a stranger bore ’ 

“By k nojib neawt jbowt him, lort abbut, rapt that he cum to IVndle 
a twalmonr agon," replied Ashhend, “boh ey knons fu 7 weei that 
t'cflwtLunibbng felly robt me o' t r prettiest lass / aw Lonkyshiar— 
i aw Hnglonddinr, fo ! t’ matter o* that v 

<f What manner of man is. he ' )tl inquired the abbot 
li Oh, he s a feaw teyke—a varnt feaw teyke,” replied Ashbead, “ wt a 
fence as black as a boggart, sooty shorny hewr Joikc a mowdy warp, an 
oen Imhf a strum id Boh for running, rostling, an throwing t etoau he n 
no match /this kc&vintiy i'yn trict lurn at aw three gan/s, so ey con 

speak Rrr t most part hc'n a big, black bandyhewit wi' him, and, by tff 
Mess, ey caitua help thinkm + he meys free sumtoimes wi 1 yoi lortship’s 
bucks 17 

* * l Hei 1 this must be looked to,” cned the abbot " You say you know 
not whence ht comes ^ T Tis strange 7 ' 

“T in jssjii;±! inert carl 11 boide naw quest] on in', odd mottle bun 1 ” 
replied Ashbcod u He awnsurs wi 1 a gibe, or a thwack o’ Ins staff 
Whon ey last sect him, he threatened t* raddle me bonans weel, bob ey 
eooan lowert bun a peg 17 

We will find a way of making him speak/' said the abbot 
“ He can speak, and right well if he pleases, 1 " remarked Father East* 
gate 5 “ for though ordinarily silent and sullen enough, yet when he doth 
talk,, it is not like one of the binds with whom ho consorts, but m good set 
phrase, and his bearing is as bold as tljat of one who hath seen service in 
the field" 

“ My curiosity re aroused/ 1 said the abbot ** I must see him n 
u Noa sooner said than done/ 1 cued Ashbead, “for be t 7 Lord Harry, 
ey see him etonding be yon moss poo 1 o* top t" hill, though how he T n 
getten theer t" dule owny knoas 77 

And he pointed out a toll, dark figure standing near a little pool on the 
summit of the mountain, about a hundred yards from them 

Talk of ill* and ill oometh/* observed Father Haydodke/ “ And see 
the wizard bath a black hound with him It may be bis wife, ui that 
likeness " 
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“ Naw, ey knoos i* hount reet weel, Feyther Haydooke*" replied the 
forester * “ it's a Smut Hubert, an a rare un fb 1 foi or badgert Odds Wife, 
fey the r, whoy that’s t’ black bandy he wit I war speaking on ” 

st I like not the appearance of the knave at this juncture/’ the 
abbot, “yet I wish to coofroat him, and charge him with hi# mwde- 
mean ours 

i{ Ilark, be sings/' cned Father Haydocke And as he spoke, a voice 
was he&rd^chantmg— 

One ahull *it at a solemn feast, , 

Half warrior, hulf priest, 

The greatest there slisaJl be the least * 

“The very ditty I heard," cned Father Eastgate, * but list* ha haa 
more of itAnd the voice resumed-— 

4 

lie shall be rich, yet poor as me. 

Abbot, and F^l of Poverty 

Monk and smIoW, ncli and poor* * 

He slmll be hangd at his own door 

Loud derisive laughter followed the bong 

“ By mir Lad) of Whalley* the knflie is mock mg us/ cned the abbot, 
“send a liolt to eilenc^ him, Cuthbert ” 

The lorestei instantly bout his bow, and a quarrel whistltd off m the 
dpecUflU of tin. singer* but whether Ins aim were not truly taker], 01 he 
meant not to hit the mark, it is certain that Demdike remained untouched 
The reputed wirurd laughed aloud, took off his ft It cup in acknowledg¬ 
ment, and man lied deliberately down the side of the hill 

u Thou art not wont to miss thy mm, Cuthbert/ 1 tried the abbot, with 
a look of displeasure “ Take good heed thou producest this scuml knave 
before me, when those troublous times ore ovei But wliat is tins ?—he 
stops—ha, T lie is piactislng lu$ devilries on the mountain's side^ 

It would seem that the abbot had good warrant for what he said, as 
Dcmdike, hating paused at a brood green pafc.lum the lull side, was now 
busied in tiacing a circle itmud it with his staff lie then spoke aloud, 
some words* winch the superstitious beholder*, construed into an incanta¬ 
tion, and after tracing the tncle once again, and casting some tufts of dry 
heather* which he plucked from un adjoining hillock, oil three particular 
spots* he ran quickly downwardly followed by hi^ hound* mid leaping a 
stone w ill, surrounding a little orchard, at the foot of the lull, disappeared 
from view 

“ Go and see what he hath done, * cried the abbot to the forester* u for 
1 like it not ,T 

A&hbcad instantly obeyed, and on Teaching the green spot m question* 
shouted >i 1 1 that he could discern nothing, but presently added* as he 
moved about, that the turf heaved like a sway-bed beneath lus feet, and 
lie thought —to his own phiasudogy—would “ hrast !J The abbot 
then commanded lum to go down to the orchard below, and if lie could 
find Demdiko, to Wing him to him instantly The forester did os he was 
hidden* ran down the hill, and* leaping the orch&rd-waU as the other had 
done, was lost to sight » 

Ere long* it became quite dark, and as Ashhead did not re-appear* the 
ahb£t gavc^fCnt to his impatience ant 1 uneasiness, and was proposing to 
send one of the herdsmen m search of him, when his attention was suEl- 
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denly diverted by & loud shout from one of the sentinels, and a fire was 
seen on a distant hill on the right 

44 The signal 1 the signal T ” cnod Paslew t joyfully 4C Kindle a torch* 
—quick, quick I' 

And*aa he spoke, he seized a brand and plunged it into the peat fire, 
while his example was followed by the two monks 

“ It is the beacon on Blackstone Edge, 1 ' ened the abbot, 4e and look T 
a second blazes over the Grange of Chviger—another on Ightenhsll— 
another on Bomb worth Hill-—and the last on the neighbouring heights of 
Podihftm Our own comes next May it light the enemies of our holy 
church to perdition 

With this, Tie applied the burning brand to the combustible matter of 
the beacon The monks did the same, and m an instant a t Jl, pointed 
flame, rose up from a thick cloud of smoke Ere another minuto hod 
elapsed, similar fires shot up to the right and the left* on the high lands of 
Trawden Forest, on the jagged points 4ii Foulndge, on the summit of 
Cowling Hill, and so on to Skipton 0 Other fires again blazed on the 
towers of Cbthero, on Longridgc and Ribchester, on the woody eminences 
ol Howland, on Wolf Crag, and on fell and scar all the way to Lancaster 
It seemed the work of enchantment, bo suddenly and so strangely did tht 
fires shoot forth A$ the beacon-firime increased, it lighted up tne whole 
of the extensive table-land on the summit of Pcndle Hill, and a long, 
lund streak fpll on the darkling moss-pool near whi<h the wiwrd h^d 
stood But when it attained its utmost height, it revealed the depths of 
the forest below, and a red reflection, here and there, marked the <oune 
of Pendle Water The excitement of the abbot and lug. companions 
momently increased, and the sentinels shouted as each new beacon 
woe bigoted At last, almost ever} hill had its watch-fire, and so extra¬ 
ordinary was the spectacle, that it seemed as if weird beings were abroad, 
and holding their revels on the heights 

Then it was that the abbot, mounting his steed, called out to the 
monks—“Holy fathers, joo will follow to the abbey as you may I shall 
* nde fleetly on, and despatch two hundred archers to Huddersfield end 
Wakefield The Abbots of Salley and Jervaux, with the Fnor of Bur* 
hngton, will he with me at midnight, and at day-break we shall march 
our forces to join the mam army Heaven be with you 
14 Stay*" cried a harsh, imperious aoice 4r Stay'" 

And, to his surprise, the abbot beheld Nicholas Demdike standing 
before him The aspect of the wizard was dark and forbidding, and seen 
by the beacon light, hisavage features, blazing eyes, tall gaunt frame, 
aud fantastic garb, mode him look like# something unearthly Flinging 
his staff over his shoulder, he slowly approached, with his black hound 
following close by at Ins heels 

44 1 have a caution to give you, lord abbot," he said, 44 hear me speak 
before you set out For the abbey, or ill will befal you 11 

“Ill will hefal me if I listen to thee, thou wicked churl," cried the 
abbot H What host thou done with Cuthbert Ash bead 

“ I have seen nothing of him since he sent a bolt after me at your bid¬ 
ding, lord abbot," replied Dcmdiko. 

44 Be wore. Jest any harm come to him, or thou will rue it/ J cried 
Boslew 14 But I have no tune to waste on thee Farewell, fathers 
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High mass mil be said m the convent-church befoie we set out on the 
expedition to-morrow morning' You will both attend it 11 ^ 

** You will never set out upon the expedition* lord abbot, cried 
Demdike, planting 1 his staff so suddenly into the ground before tk^horae 1 ! 
head, that the sntrn&l reared and nearly threw his rider 

u IIow now, fellow, what mean you?" cried the abbot* furiously 
4 * To warn yon, - replied Demdike 

M Stand Aside,* 1 cried the abbot, spurring his steed, 11 or I will trample 
you beneath ray horse * feet ' • 

u I might let you nde to your own doom,” rejoined Demdike, with a 
scornful laugh, as he seized the abbot a bridle, “ but Jou shall hear mo 
I tell you, you will never go forth on this expedition I fell you that, 
ere to-morrow, Whalley Abbey will have passed foi ever from jour poa- 
sessiOH, and that if you go thither again, your Ufa will bo forfeited Now 
will you listen to me ? 

<* I am wrong m doing so," ^ned the abbot, who could not* however, 
repress some feelings of misgtvjr^ at this alarming address tr Speak, 
what would you saj 

(( Como out of ear-shot of the others, and I will tell you,' replied 
Demdike And he kd the abbots horse to some distance further on the 
hill 

li \ our cause will fail, lord abbot, ho then said “Nay, it 19 lost 
already ^ 

4< I ost 1 ened the abbot, out of all patience “Lost' Look around 
Twenty flies arc m sight—ay, thirty, and every fire thou seest will sum¬ 
mon a hundred men at the least to arms Before an hour, five hundred 
men will be gathered before the gates of W bailey Abbey* 

“ True," replied Demdike, “ but thi y will not own the Earl of liawrty 
for then r leader ’ 

* l What loader will they own, then demanded the abbot, scornfully 
“ The Earl of Derby, replied Demdike f * He is on his way thither 

with Lord Mounteagle, from Preiton * 

u Ha 1 * exclaimed Paelow, ^let mi go meet them, then But thou 
tnflest with tnc, fellow Thou c&nst know nothing of this When™ 
got st thou thine information ?” 

“Deed it not," replied the other, lf thou wdt find it correct I tell 
thee, proud abbot, that this grand scheme of thme, and of thy fellows, for 
the restitution of the Catholic Chur* h has failed — utterly failed " 

M I tell thee thou best, false knave,*' cned the abbot, striking him Oft 
the hand with his scourge u Quife thy hold, and let me go 

** Not till I Imx done," replied Demdike maintaining his grasp 
« Wdi hwt thou styled thyself Earl of Poverty, tor thou art poor and 
miserable enough Abbot of Wkalley thou art no longer Thy posses¬ 
sions will be taken from thee, and if thou returned thy life also will be 
takin If thou fleest, a puce wdl be sot upon thy head I alone can 
save thee, and I will do so on one condition ” 

* f Condition * make conditions with thee, bond-slave of Satan I cned 
the abbot, gnashing his teeth lf I reproach myself that I have listened 
to thee io long Stand aside, or I wtH strike thee dead " 

** Tfou an? wholly iti my power,” cned Demdike, with a disdainful 
laugh AnJ*as he qpoke, he pressed -he large* sharp bit aguast tl\4 
charger’s mouth, and bached him quickly to the very edge of thp hill, the 
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aides of which here sloped precipitously down The abbot would have 
uttered a cry, but surprise and terror kept him silent 

“ Were it my desire to injure you, I could cast you down the mountain- 
side to certain death/ 1 pursued Demdike “But I have no such wish 
Du to contrary, I will serve you, as I have said, on one condition ” 

** Thy condition would imperil my soul/' said the abbot, full of wrath 
and alarm Thou seekest m vam to temfy me into compliance Vadt 
rttro Sathanas f l defy thee and all thy works ** 

Demdike laughed scornfully 

“The thunders of the church do not frighten me/ 3 he cried “But 
look,” he added, f you doubted my word when 1 told you the rising was 
at an end The beacon fires oa Boulsworth Hill and on the Grange of 
Cbvigerare extinguished, that on Fadiham Heights is expiring—nay, it 
is out, and ere many minutes all these mountain wabcli-flres will hare dis¬ 
appeared like lamps at the close of a feast ” 

“By our Lady, it is m” cried the abbot, inincreasingterror “ What 
new jugglery is this?” 

“ It is no jugglery, I tell you/ 3 replied the other “ The waters of the 
Don have again arisen, the insurgents have accepted to king's pardon, 
have deserted their leaders, mid dispersed There will be no rising to¬ 
night or on the morrow The Abbots of Jerviux and Salley will strive to 
capitulate, hut in vain The Pilgrimage of Grace is ended The stake 
for which thou plajedst n lost Thuty years hast thou governed We, 
but thy rule is over Seventeen abbots have there been of Wlinlley—the 
last thou T —but there shall be none more ” 

“ It must be the demon in person that speaks thus to me/ cried the 
abbot, his hair bristling on his head, and a cold perspiration bursting from 

“No matter who 1 am, J replied the other, tf I hive said I will nidtliee 
on one condition It is not mirth Remove thy ban from tnj wife, and 
baptise her infant daughter tud I am content 1 would not ask th+ c for 
this service, slight though it be, but the poor soul hath sot her mind upon 
it Wilt thou do it?" 

u No,” i ephed the abbot, shuddering , “ I will not baptise a daughter 
of Satan 1 will not sell nij soul to the povieis of daikness 1 adjure 
thee to depart from me, and tempt me no longer ” 

“ Vainly thou sockest to east me off,” rejoined Demdike H What if I 
deliver thrne adversaries into thine hands, and avenge thee upon them ? 
Even now there are a party of armed men waiting at the foot of the lull 
to seize toe and thy brethren Shall I show toe how to destroy them ? J1 
u Who ire they d t manded the abbot, surprised 

“ Their leaders ^re John Brnddvll and Richard Assheton, who shall 
divide Whalley Abbey between them if thou stay eat them not,” iephed 
Demdike 

“Hell consume them F ” cried to abbot 

** Thy speech bKow^ eonfcciit, * iqoincd Demdihc ** Come this way ” 
And, without awaiting the abbot's reply, he dragged lus horse towards 
the butt-end of the mountain As they wont on, the two monks, who had 

been filled with surprise at the interview, though they did not dare to in¬ 
terrupt it, advanced towards their superior, and looked earnestly and in¬ 
quiringly at him, but he remained silent, while to the m&i-alarms and 
to herdsmen, who demanded whether their own beacon-fire should be ex- 
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tinguiahcd aa the others had been, lie answered moodily in the ne¬ 
gative 

“ Where are the foes you spoke of ? ” he asked, with some une&ameae, as 
Demdikc led his horse slowly and carefully down the hill-side 
H You shall see* anon,” replied the other * 

“ You arc taking mt to the spot where you traced the magic circle,” 
cned Paslew, m alarm “ I know it from its unnaturally green hue I 
will not go thither" 

tL I do not mean you should, loid abbot,” repbed Detndike, halting 
“ Remain on this firm ground Nay, bo not nlanhed, you ore in no 
danger Now bid your men advance, and prepare their*weapons ” 

The abbot would have demanded wbeieibae, but at a gltinoefrom Dem* 
dike he complied, and the two men-at-arms, and the herdsmen, arranged 
themacjvcs beside him, wlnle Fathers EnMgate and Huydocke, who had 
gotten upon their mules, took up a position l>ehuid 

fescarcely wen they thus placed, w hen a l<?ufl shout was nosed below, 
and a band of aimed mi n, to the number cl tlnrty or forty, kapt the stone 
wall, and began to scale the lull with great rapidity They came up a 
deep, dry channel, apparently worn in thi hill bidi by some former torrent, 
and winch led directly to the spot where Demdikc and the abbot stood 
I he beaoan-fiie still bhred brightly, and ill tiro Hinted the whole proceeding, 
showing that these men, from thin att^iitrunents, were reyalistSoldiers 
' Stir not, as you value yom lilc," said the wizard to Paslew, * but ob¬ 
serve what shah follow ” 


CiiAfO’rft I] 

THE ITtUITlON 

Demdike went a little fuithei down the hill, stopping when he came 
to the green patch lie then plunged his into the sod at tjje iit $t 
pomt where he had cast a tuft of hcotliei, and with such force that it 
s mk more than thice feet The next tnomen* he^plucked it forth, na if 
with a great efilort, and a jet of blick water spouted into the air, but 
heedless nf this, he went to the neat marked spot, and again plunged the 
sharp point of the implement into the ground Again it sank to the 
same depth, and, on being drawn out t second black jot sprung forth 
Meanwhile, the hostile party continued to advance up the dry channel 
before mentioned, and shouted on beholding thou strange preparations, 
but they did not relnc their speed Otioo more the staff sank into the 
ground, <tfid a third block fountain followe d its extraction Rv this tune, 
the royalist soldiers were close at hand, and the features ol their two 
leaders, John Braddyll and Richard Assheton, could he plainly distin¬ 
guished, and their vetoes heard 

“Tib he 1 'tia the rebel abbot 1,1 vociferated Braddyll, pressing forward. 
4t We were not misinformed He has been watching by the beacon The 
devil has delivered him into our hands >J 
“Ho * ho T " laughed Demdike 

“ Abbot no longer— P tia the Earl of Poverty you mean, 11 responded 
Asaheton M The villain shall be gibbeted on the spot where he has fired 
the beacon, as a warning to all traitors ,h 

“ HI, heretics 1 —ha, blasphemers can at least avenge myself upon 
you, 1 ' cried Paslew, striking spurs into his charger But ore he could* 
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execute his purpose, Demdike had sprung backward, and catching the 
bndle, restrained the animal by a powerful effort 

“ Pell* 1 he cried, m a voice of thunder, “or iou will share their 

fate fl 

As "hese words were uttered, a dull, booming, subterranean sound was 
heard, and instantly afterwards, with a crash like thunder, the whole of 
the green circle beneath slipped off, and from a yawning rent under it 
burst forth, with irresistible fury, a thick, inky coloured torrent, which, 
rising almost breast high, fell upon the devoted royalist soldiers, who 
were advancing right in its course Unable to avoid the watery eruption, 
or to resist its fmy when it came upon them, they were instantly swept 
from their feet, and earned down the channel 

A sight of horror was it to behold the sudden nse of that swarthy 
stream, whose waters, tinged bj the ruddy glare of the beacon-fire, 
looked hke waves of blood Nor less fearful was it to hear the firat wild 
despairing eiy raised by victims, o r the quickly-stifled shocks and 
groans that followed, mixed with tho deafening roar of the stream, and 
the crashing fall of the atones which accompanied its course Down, 
doivn, went the poor wretches, now utterly overwhelmed by the torrent, 
now regaining their feet only to utter a scream, and then he swept off 
Here a miserable struggle?, whirled onward, would clutch at the banks 
jjiJ try to scramble forth, but the soft turf giving way beneath him, he 
was burned off to eternity 

At another point, where the stream encountered some trifling opposi* 
tion, some two or three managed to gam a footing, but they were unable 
to extricate themselves The vast quantity of boggy soil brought down 
by the current, and which rapidly collected here, embedded them and 
hgj^jhem fast, so that the momeiitly-decpenitig water, already up to theLr 
chins, threatened speedy immersion Others were stricken down by great 
masses (1 of turf, or huge rocky fragments, which, bounding from point to 
point with the torrent, bruised or crushed all they encountered, or lodging 
m some difficult place, slightly diverted the course of the torrent, and 
rendered it yet more dangerous 

On one of these stones, larger than the rest, which had been stopped in 
its course, a man contrived to creep, and with difficulty kept his post amid 
the raging flood Vainly did he extend his hand to such of lug fellows as 
were swept shrieking past him He could not lend them aid, while 
his own position was so desperately hazardous that he did not dare to 
quit it To leap on either bank was impossible, and to breast the head¬ 
long stream certain death 

On goes the current, madly, furiously, as if rejoicing m the work of 
destruction, while the white foam of its eddies presents a fearful contrast 
to the prevailing blackness of the surface Over the last declivity it 
leaps, hissing, foaming, crashing like an avalanche The stone wall for a 
moment opposes its force, but foils the next, with a mighty splash, earn - 
ing the spray far and wide, while its own fragments roll onwards with tho 
stream The frees of the orchard arc uprooted in an instant, and an old 
elm foils prostrate The outbuildings of a cottage are invaded, and the 

S ukers and cattle, divining thei£ danger, squeal and bellow in affright 
ut they are quickly silenced Hie resistless foe has broken down wall 
and door, and bunco the poor creatures in mud and rubbish 

The stream next invades the cottage, breaks m through door and 
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window, and filling all the lower part of the tenement, in a few minuted 
converts it into a heap of rum On goes the destroyer, tearing up more 
trees, levelling more houses, and filling up a small pool, till the latter 
bursts its hanks, and with an accession to its force, pours itself into a mill- 
dam Here its waters are stayed until they find a vent underneatfi* and 
the action of the stream as it rushes downwards through this exit, forms a 
great eddy above, m wItich swim some living things, cattle and sheep 
from the fold not yet drowned, mined with furniture from the cottages, 
and amidst them the bodies of some of the unfortunate men-at-arms which 
have been w ashed hither * 


But ha 1 another thundering crash lilt dam has burst The tor¬ 
rent roars and lushes on furiously us before, joins its forcc| with Pendle 
Water, swells up the river, and devastate* the country far and wide * 

The abbot and his companions beheld this work of destruction with 
amazement and dread Bkiiihtd terror sat in their cheeks, and the 
blood was frozen m Paslew’s v^ms, for he thought it the work of the 
power* oi diuhntssj and that he was lisigned with them* lie tiled to 
mutter a prayer, but Ills lips refused their nffiio He would have moved, 
hut lua limbs were stiffened and paralysed, and lie could only gaz* 
aghast at the terrible ‘-pecUelc 

Amidst it all he heard a wild hnr^t of unearthly laughtei proceeding, 
he thought, from Deoidiko, and it hike! him with new dread Btit he 
could not tluik thi. sound neither could he stop hts cars, though he 
Would Fain Iltu done sc Like him, his companions were jil trifled find 
speechless with fetr 

Alter tins had endured for some time though still the Hack torrent 
rushed on unjjotuoucly as ever, lit m dike turned to tho nblwt, and smd—- 
44 \ our vengeance lias been fully giatified lou will now baptise 
my fluid n 

^ Never, nev er, aciurseil being T ' f shriek oil the abbot * lhouinayst 
saenhe^ lier at thine own impious rites But sec, there i> one poSr wretch 
yet stiugghng with tin. 1 aiming to i rent I pia^savc him ” 

u Th it is John Biaddyll, thy woist enemy, replied Dcmdike u If 
hi lucii he shall possess Half Whalley Abbey Ihou ludst bc&t also* 
save Richard A&h&tuu, vvho yet clings to tho great stone below, os, if h< 
escapes, he shall base the other half Muk him, and make hash, fly- 
in fi\e uimutiS both shall be gone >f 

“I will *ive them it I tan, be thu consequence to myself what it 
may, replied the abbot 


*■ A hiimlir emptier! flccurrnd at Pendle Hill in Aupuit, ICf!!* itid has Ihch 
de*CTSbeo bv < hurled lownlty m i letter tiLul 3i> l)r VMiitikinn htt ex¬ 
cellent 4 luxury ot Wliilky Other and nton. formidable eruptions hid tokm 
plujC previmwly, eiccLiaioimig nine Si damage, to the couuliy I Ik, cams oi the 
phonoTikEon is thus ixpl unul bv Mr lovnk) — 4 llie odour of the water, itv 
uniting donn to the phue wlu re it hrcul * forth Rlwccil tilt rock and the earth, 
with that other partieulir of its bringing nothing iking hut stones nnd latLIl art 
evident Cigna that it hath not its origin from tlu very bow da of (Jit mountain 
but tint it is only rain w iter colouiul first m the muis pits of which the top oi 
the hill, being, i j^rcat and cvnutkribk plain, is full, shrunk down into noim re 
ceptadc fit Lo contain it, until -it ] ut, hy jts weight or sonic other oao*c, it find* 
a passipL to the, sides of the lull and then nwiy between the rock and swarth, 
mini it brc^Jj the latter and i mkntlj rush out 1 

1 OL XVIII 1 ) 
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And regardless of the derisive laughter of the other, who yelled m 
lua ears as he went, u Bess shall see thee hanged at thy own door,* he 
dashed down the hill to the spot where a a mad object, dating uishable 
above the stream, showed that some one still kept his head above water, 
his tall stature having preserved him 

1 Is it you, John Br&ddyll cried the abbot* as he rode up 
“ Ay, implied the head Forgive me foi the wrong I intended you, 
and deliver me from this great pen!' 

li I Etm come for that purpost,” replied the abbot, dismounting, and 
disencumbering hitdj&lf of ins heavy doak 

By tins UmC the two herdsmen had come up, and tile abbot, taking 
a rronk fiom one of them, clutched hold of the fellow, and plunging 
fearltSHlv into tin, stream, extended it towards the drowning mao, who 
mstantlj Id ted tip Ins band to grasp it In doing so, Braddyll lost lua 
ha Earn c, but as lit did not quit hi* hold, be was plucked forth from the 
tenacious mud, by the combined effort t> of tlic abbot and hie assistant, 
and with some difficulty dragged ashore 

“ Now for the other, mod Pas low, is he placed Braddyll in safety 
u One half tin abWy is gone fiotn thee, shouted 3 voice 111 hr, cars, 
as he rushed on 

Presently he itochul the inch} fragment on which Ralph Aftiheton 
rested T^e litter was in great danger fmni the surging torrent, and 
the stone on which he had taken refuse tottered at its ba^., and threat 
cucd to roll over * 

I In Hcu ui b mine hdp me, loid abbot, as thou thyself &hpll be 
holpMi at thy need,* \hntLcd Asdieton 

14 Be not afraid, Richard A^sliUrm 7 replied Basics 4 I will deliver 
thee' 1 * I have dclivutd John Bi iddyll * 

task was not of t is} Kunnplidinient J he abbot m^dc Ins 
ptcp.ir ifcious as before, grasped thi hmd of the htiikmau, and held out 
thetrool to AbehcUm, hut when the lattei caught it the stream snung 
him round with such force, tli it the abbot mutt cithei abandon bun, or 
ad v ante fui t her luto tin watei Bn it on Asshctcnrs preservation, he 
adapted the I itier expedient, itid instantly lost hi* Icet, wink the herds* 
man, nimbi t hmgei to bold him, let go the croyk, and the abbot and 
Ass] it Urn were swept down the stie"in together 

Down — down the} -yicnt, destruction apparently aw ait mg them 
but tin abbot, though sometimes, quite under the water s and bimscd by 
the lough stones and gravel xutli which he came 111 contact, still re 
Luned lus self-possesion, and encouraged lus companion to hope for 
succour In tins way tlicy were home down, to the tuot of the hill, the 
monks, the herds men, and the men - it-arms having given them up as 
lost But they yet lived—yet floated—though greatly injured aud 
almost senseless, when they were cast mto u pool formed by tlie cdd)ing 
waters at the foot of the bill litre, wildly unable to asiigt himself, 
Aa&heton vm seirul by a black hound belonging to a tali man, who 
stood nn the bank, and who shouted to Paslew, as he helped the animal 
to bring the drowning man ashore, 

II The other half of the abbey is gone from thee Wdt thou baptise 
my child, f I send my dog to save thee 

" Never pi replied the other, sinking as he hpoke 
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Flashes of fire glanced in the abbots eyes, and atuntun^ sounds seemed 
to burst Ins car?, A few more utruggleg wad he became senseless 

But he was net destined to dm thus What happened afterwards he 
knew not, but when be rccoveud full ennscLousne^ he found himself 
stretched, with at lung limbi aud throbbing head, upon a coucl^ in a 
monastic hjoju, with a licldy painted and gilded ceiling, with shields at 
the corners un blazoned with tlie three lutes of Whalley, and with p innls 
hung witli tapestry irom tlu looms of Flanders, representing divers 
Scriptural Jnbjcets 

“Elavi 1 been dreaming he murmured p 

u No/' iLplud a tall uuu standing by bis bed -side t t4 thou hast been 
saved hum om death to suffei another men ignominious " f 

"Ha yn cued the ibbot, starting up and picking bis hand to 1 t 
triM] h s 11 tbon here r ' 

* \y, t ini appointed to watch tin c, * replied DetridiLe M J In 
art pruouci m thnit own ihaulier at Whnlky All has belallcu a * 

tnkl ihu 1 hi E ul u( Dtrby eh master of the ibbey , thy ,id Eiuents arc 
diN|«rstd and tl \ bicthren aie dnuii forth Lhy two juitucrs m rebel- 
bon the abbots of Jtrvmv. nid SalUy h luj been. tonvryed to 1 am-jite - 
Cisili, wliithci tlmu wilt go* is soon a? thou r imf be moved 5 

£[ 1 mil summhi all— ilvti and goM, land ind possessions—-in the 
king d 1 imy die m |il ire ’ gunned the abbot * 

It in not nccdiil it jointd flit o’lni “ Attainted of h lofty, thy 
tSnd ui l ihb* V will In ioihilcd tei I Ik crown, and tiny shall U &dd, as 
I Iijm 1 ii 1 then* to John lj].idil>[| and Kichaid Assht ton, who will Ik 
ruk is U i in tin stc jd 11 

o ild 1 hid pc nslir d ut tin. flout* 1 1 giu mid the ihunt 

* 'Well in tyst thou wi h su, 1 rctuttied Iik toimctuoi “ but thou veH 
not ilistmul to da h) u ii\t As 1 have jnl, thou ahull be bai £v ISt 
(by nun dnm, tud my vntt shill witness tliy <nd 

i Vi h > ut tlmu ^ Mi ive Ik ird thy uwi hi Inn, c m d the abUbt 'El. 
is lihu the voice <pf one whom 1 know ytijs i^*y]d tliy features aic liki 
lus — though i hanged — grt itly elimgtil Who trt l!lou' ;|, 

'*'11 on sh ilt know In Inn thou du st, itpjKil till olhci* with a look of 
gmtdud voigL'U'tt * 1 *ucwi II, mil iHhtt upon tliy fdU r> 

So s lying ht ^ttodt tow nda tilt dom while tlu mist mbit, abbot ain^, 
tucl in Lit mg wttli uiiitrliin &Tt [is to a little outoiv idjoumig, winch lie 
linn&Llf bad built, km It down bciorc tU. iltaL, and strove to pi ay 
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WilAiLf V ABBEY 

■ 

A sad, sail change h itb i ome c^v^r the fair Abbey of Whalley It 
knoweth Hi old misters no Inngci For upw irds of two cm tunes uud & 
half hath the **Bltssed Place grown in bemty mid riches Seventeen 
abbots hive cidci^cd unbounded hospitality within it* but now they are 
all gvrtie save otic 1 —and lie is attainted ol felony aud treason The grave 
monk wiilkcth no moic m the cloisters, nor seeketh his pallet m the dor- 
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mitory Vesper or matin-song resound not as of old withm the fine con¬ 
ventual church Stripped are the altars of their silver crosses, and the 
shrjnes of their votive offerings and saint]} relics P yx and chalice, 
thuribcde and vial, golden-headed pastoral staff, and mitre embossed with 
pearls candlestick and Christmas ship of siher* salver, btoin, and ewer— 
all are gone—the splendid sacristy hath been despoiled 

A sad, sad change hath come over Whatley Abbey The libraries, well 
stored with reverend tomes, have been pillaged, and their contents cast to 
the flames, and thus long laboured manuscript, the fruit 6f years of 
patient industry with gloriously illuminated missal, arc irrecoveiably lost 
The large infirmary no longer reeeiveth the sick , in the locutory sitteth 
no more the guest No longer in the mighty kitchens are prepared the 
prochgioua supply of meats destined for the support of the poor or the 
entertainment of the traveller No kindly porter stands at the ga|e to 
bid the string® enter and partake of the munificent abbots hospitality, 
but a churlish guard bids him hie away,,and menaces him, if he tarries, 
with hib halbert Closed arc the buttery-hatches and the pantne*, and 
the daily dole of bitsid hath ceased Closed, aUo, to the brethren is the 
icfictoiy Ihe ceHaiei’s office is ended The strong ale which he 
brewed m October, m tapped m Mai eh by roy storing troopers The nch 
muse idd ind maltose), and the wines of Gascoigne and the Rhine are no 
longu quaffed hy the abbot and lun more honoured guests, but drunk to 
hn destruction by his foes The great gallery, a bundled and fifty feet in 
length, the pude of tile abbot’s lodging, oud a model of architecture lk 
filled, not with white-robed ecclcsustics, but with an aimed carl and h k 
rt aiiHjrs NigloUcd n the little oratory dccbcitcd to Cm Lad) of 
Wli dkyy where night and mom the ibbot u>id to pray All the old 
rc hgious'ind hospitable uses of the abbey aiefeicgonc Tlicicvcrcnd 
rt l h u fth oi the chi^tcra, scarce broken b\ the quirt tix ul of the monks* is 
now distill bed hy aimed heel and clonk ol ewotiI, while in its saintly 
courts ale heard the libald song the pmfm< jest, and the diigiy brawl 
Of the bccthit n, only tenanting tin cemetery an* left All else Ut 
gout, dmtn forth, as vagabond*., with stripes and curves, to sock refuge 
wIiul they may 

A sad, sad change has come over Wlialley Abbey In the plenitude 
of its pnde and power ha* it been cast down, dcstcratiA, despoiled Its 
trccLsuies ore corned ofl, its ornaments sold, its granules emptied, its 
possesions wasted, its storehouses sacked, its cattle slaughtered and 
sold But though strapped of its wealth and Splendour , though de¬ 
prived of all the religions graced tlmt, like rich intui E u, lout an odour to 
tin fine, its external beauty is yet unimpaired, and its vast proportions 
nudnmnuhed 


A statdy r pile was V lialley—one of the loveliest as well as the largest 
m the realm Cji chilly bad it been ■prasened by its mereml rulers, 
and where reparations or additions wut needed they weix judicious! v 
made Thus age had lent it beauty, by mellowing its fittdmess and 
tonmg its hues, while no decay was perceptible A\ithout a struggle 
bad it yielded to the captor, bo that no part of it* wide belt of wrlls or 
towcis, though so strongly constructed to to have offered effectual re** 
Bdstance, were injured 

Never had Whalley Abbey looked more beautiful th m up a bri & t* 
dsar morning in March, when this sad change had been wrought, and 
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when, from a peaceful monastic establishment, it had been converted into 
& menacing fortress The sunlight sparkled upon its grey walls, and 
filled its thiee great quadrangular courts with light and me, piercing 
the exquisite carving of its cloisters, and revealing; all the intricate 
beauty and combinations of the arches Stains of painted glais fell 
upon the floor ot tht magnificent conventual church, and dyed with 
rainbow hues tin mu Die tombs of the Lacies, the founders of the 
establishment, brought thither when the monastery vas removed from 
Stan I a w m Cheshire, and upon the biass-ccveicd grave-stones of the 
abbots in the presbytery idiere lay Gregory dc Northbury, eighth 
abbot of Sbujlaw and hrst ot Whulley, and Willinffn Rede, the last 
abbot, but there w 19 never to lie John Paslcw The slumber of the 
ancient prelates was soon to be disturbed, and the sacred structure 
within which they had bo often worshipped upreared, by sacrilegious 
hands But all was bright and beauteous now, and if no solemn strains 
weie heard m the holy pile, its Stillness was scarcely less reverential anil 
awe-mapinug I ho old abbey wreathed itself in all its aftroctiuns, Ob if 
to welcome link its former ruler, whereas it wms only tu rccuie him as 
a captive doomed to a felonV death 

But tins was outward show Within all was terrible preparation 
Such was tin, discontented stite of the country, that, fearing sum e new 
revolt, the Fail oi Derby hid taken measures for the defence el the 
jJ>bey, uid along the wide-circling walls of tho close were placed ord» 
nonce ond nitre, imtl within the grange stores of ammunition A Strong 
guard wh c ct it each nf the gates, ond the courts were filled with 
troops The bray of the trumpet echoed wit hi u the close, where rounds 
were set ioi the archers, and luintial music resounded within the area of 
the cloisters Ovn the gif at north-i oatem gateway, which formed 
chief entrance to tlic abbots lodging, floated the loyal batmei Despite 
these waihLc proceedings, the fair abbey smiled hunatb the sm^, m all, 
or in ore than ill, its pi is tint beauty, its green hills sloping gently down 
towards it, md the tlear and «pukbng Caldn^ni^hing memly over tin 
atones at its base 

But upon the bridge, uid by the nvcr-sidc, and within the little 
village, many poisons were assembled, conversing gravely and anxiously 
together and looking out tow ards the lulls, where other groups wen 
gathered, as if in expectation of some afflicting event Most of the^e 
were lieidsuu.ii jud fan mug men, but some among them were pool 
monks in the white Inbib of tin t lstertiau brotherhood, but which wi_re 
now stained and threadbare, while their countenances bore traces of 
severest pnvutmn and suffering 411 die Leukine n uid finmrs had 
been retainers of the abbot Ihc poor monks lookfd wistfully it their 
former habititinn, hut replied not except by -v gentle bowing of the 
head to the cruel ho$h and taunts with which thev were greeted by the 
passing soldiers, but the sturdy 1 ustie.s did not bear these outrages so- 
tamely and mure than one biwwl ensued , m which blood flowed, while 
a ruffianly arquubu^ei would have been drowned ni the Calder, hut for 
the exertions to save him of a monk whom he hod attacked 

This took place on. the eleventh of March, 1537—more than three 
monjhs after the date of the watching by the be icon before recorded—- 
and the evTSit anticipated b> the emit our* without the abbey, as wel^ 
as by those within its walls, was the arrival of Abbot I^pslew and 
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Fathom Eratg&te and H&ydocke, who were to be brought on that day 
from Lancaster, and executed cm the fallowing morning before toe 
abbey, accoiding to sentence passed upon them 

The gloomiest object m the picture remains to be described, hut yet 
it is'necessary to its completion This was a pis lows of unusual form 
and height, erected on the summit of a gentle bill* rising immediately 
in front of the abbot's lodgings, called the Holehqusefi, whose rounded, 
bosomy beauty, it completely destroj ed This terrible apparatus of con¬ 
dign punishment was reg'irded with abhorrence by the rustics, and it 
required a strong guard to be kept constantly round it to preserve it 
from demolition 

Amongst'U group of rustics collected on the mid leading to the north¬ 
east gateway, was Cuthbert Aebbead, who, having been deputed of hu& 
forester's oflke, was now habited in a fnexe doublet nnd hose, with a 
abort camlet cloak on his shoulder, and a fox skin cap, Lmbdlished with 
the grinning jaws of the beast, cm Jn& h£ad 

41 Eigh, Rnchot o Roaph s/ 1 he ohserved to a bystondei, “ that's a 
fearfo sect that galks Yoan been up to t* Halehouaca to toy a look at it, 
beloike v 

4i Naw, nftw, ey durum loike such sett'', * rep ic cRuchot o' Roaph’s, 44 be- 
soide, there a or a great rabblement at t* geafce, an one o' them huajus archer 
chape knot-lit rneli o" t* nob wi' his poike, an towd me he d hong me vu' V 
abbut, if ey didim keep owt ot wey ,+ 

if And sarre te reet too, the aw croddinly carl |T1 cried Ashbcad, doubling 
his horny fists 4l Oddfl flesh' whey didnu yo ha' a tussle wi* him? 
Me^ honts are itchen tor a bowt wi t* huctu rabbets Walladey 1 
waljadey 1 that we should live to poo t 1 olj fejthu> driven foikc huinmo 
c h. pwt o' t ! owd ueeet Whey they sumi ot King Hairy hon decreet ot 
were to hV naw more monks or friars i aw Fngloiidshiar Ony think o' 
that And dummyo kuna that t T Abbulfi o lervaux an Salley wor hnngt 
o Tized&j Loncastor Castle 

4 ‘ Good iorjus bless^ TU exclaimed a sturdy bind, 4 wen a pretty king 
Furst he (hops off his woift/& hcaod, an then honga aw t' priests Whot’ll 
t* waHt cum to 

* ( Eigh, by t* mess, whot ittn it cutn to ent d Rucliot o’ Roapk'a 
“ But we darma oppen owr mows fn fear o T a gog ' 

44 Nw, licleady 1 bull cyst oppen momc woidc euufF, * cried Ash bead, 
u an if a doren o' jn (hops win join me* cyn tiy to set t poor abbut free 
whon they bunks him here “ 

14 Ly d as leef horde till to morrow," etk! liuchot o' Roaph't, uneasily 

41 Eigh, thou rt a timmersninc teyke, os ey towd to store," replied Ash- 
bead 44 Rut whot dust them? *aj, Hoi o' Nabs^” hi added, to the sturdy 
fund who had recently spoken 

44 Ey’n spill t 1 lust drop o' mch blood i't' owd abbot’s keawse, 1 replied 
Hal o" N^bs 44 We widna stood by T an ot.e Inin liongt loike a dog Abbut 
PtsIcw to t rcakew, lads 

14 Tigh, Abbut I'aslew to t' reskew f ” responded all the others, except 
Rnchot o' Roaph's 

44 This must bo prevented," muttered a voice near them And imme¬ 
diately afterwards atoll man quitted the group 

fc * 4 Whoa wor it spnake?" cned Hal o' Naha Oh, ey seen, that be¬ 
witch, Nick Demdike ** 
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“Nick Demdike here^ 1 cried Ashbead, looking round m alarm “ Has 
be owerheert us 51 * 

“Tcake enow,” replied HaL o' Nabs “But ey did a a moind* him 
efbre ” 

“Naweynoatlier," cned Ruehot o 1 RoaphYi crossing himself, and spit- 
tmg on the ground 44 Owr Leady o' Whalley shielfc us ho 1 t 1 warlock 1 ” 

44 Tawkin o 1 Nick Demdike.,” tried Halo 1 Nabs, 4 yo'd a strawnge ad- 
venter wT him t* ncrt o'1 1 great bmst o' Fendk Hill 3 haduu yu, Cuth- 
bert 

** Yeigh, t* Sirups tak' him, ey hatln " replied j^slibeftd “Thcawst 
hear aw abowt it if t 1 n ill Fy wur wont he t' abbut down t 1 hill to Owen 
o 1 Gab's, o' Perkin's, o'DanneFs, o'Noll's n 1 O untidy 'sorcluSTt t* Wanton 
lone, to IiA efter him 1ft eel, when cy gets tmtf t stoan W, whot dun 
yo thftik <y bcc-s 1 fcwanty or throtty poihcmcn standing biJiint it, an they 
deities at meh os thu k os leet, an eFfsrt ey (u» rnor not, they blintfowlt 
meh, in dip an iron gog i* meli'inonth Weel, I con noathcr speak nor 
sop, boh ty con use inch toot, soh ey purses at Ym icct an Idk , an be meh 
trnath, lads, yood’n a leawgbtt 1 hear how they rmit, an ty (should a ro&rt 
too, if I couldn, whon they began to thwack jiic hi' their riddling pows, an 
ding'd m<jh so nbowt t 1 heiod, that ey fell i 1 i swownd When ey cum 
to, ey war loym n 1 meh back i* Rimmgton Moor Every boonn i' meh 
hoiJt wratoht* an meh hewr war clottert vn' gore, boh t' etbofldl un t’ gog 
jpir gone, snh cy gets o + meh ftet, an diddles along os wcel os ey eon, 
whon aw ofc wunce cy spies a lect glentmg eloiemeh, an dawnfiug abowt 
loikt an awf m a wnlW-whwp Thinks ey, tliat's IYur Rush an his 
lantern, an he’ll lead me into a quipiln, &oh cy stops a bit, to consider 
where cy'd getten, tor ey didna knoa t' roet road exactly , boh whon ey 
stood still, t 1 leet stood still ton, on then ey ineyd owt that it cum fro 
owd ruiut tower, an whot ey d fancied wur one lantern proved twenty, fo' 
whon ey reach! t'touer an pcept in thro’ a biok'n uinda, ey behead a sect 
ey'st neer torgit—apacL o' witches—eigh, witcln.s 1 —sitbui' in a ring, wF 
their broomsticks in lanterns &Wwt ’em lW ^ * 

<4 Goiril loryus deys’” <ncd Hal o' Nabs “ An vl hot el^c didsta see, 
mon ? ” 

*' ’Whoy,” replied Ashbcad, u t’ owd hags had a httle figure i't’ midst on 
'em, mowded i’ clcy representing t Abbnt o’ Wh ilEt y — cy knond it be t 
mnitre an crosier—an Lfici cub o' t larmtnthifl stukt a pm l* ita ! eurt, 
r tall block mmi stepped tor ard, an teed i uoid lowud its throttle^ an 
hungt it up M 

* l An' v black non, cned Hal o' Nabs, breathlessly,— 116 1’ black mon 
wnr Nick Densdtht 

<( \oan gutst it, J ’ Tcpliea Ashhead, “ ! t wur he 1 Ry viur so glopp'nt, 
ey couldua speak, an meh hlud fny i’ meh vuu^, when c\ heerd a teiufo 
voice d'sk Nick wlitere )ih woifl ati’emit were 4 The mf mt is unbap- 
Used/ tuart t’ voire 4 at the. nest meeting it must In sicnhccd See that 
thou bring it Dcmdil e then Lowed to sum mat 1 couldua &oe, an axt 
when t’ nevt meeting mir to bi Held 4 On tho night of Abbot PaslewY 
execution,' &w nsert t' voice Qn heanug this, f y could bear uah lunger, 
boh shouted out, 4 Witches ! devils p i-ort deliver ua fm 1 ye ’’ An os ey 
spok^ ey tned t' bai^t tliro't' witida In a trice, aw t 1 leets went OUt T 
thar wur a^ieat rash to t’ dooef, a w iirnn sound l f th 1 air Imke a covey 
o* portnehefi fleeing o(f, and then ey beerd nowt more, for a great stoan 
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fell o* meh Rcoance, on knockt me down senseless When I cum to, I wur 
i* Nick DemdiWs cottage, wi T his woife watching ower me, and th’ un- 
baptised rhilt i’ her arms ” 

All exclamations of wonder on the part of the rustics, and inquiries m 
to the. issue of the adventure, were checked by the approach of a monk, 
who, joining the assemblage, called their attention to a priestly tram 
slowly advancing along the road 

u It is headed,” he said, * by Fathers Chjtbume and Qhester, late 
buraers of the abbey Alack' alack* they now need the charity them¬ 
selves winch they once so lavishly bestowed on others” 

“ Waes me’ 1 “jaciilatsed Ash bead “ Monry *i broad tnerk lian ey 
gotten fro ’am " 

il Thcy T n been komd to us aw, * added the others 
i( Next come F athcr Bumle\granger,, and Father Haworth, cellarer,” 
pursued the monk , “ and after them Father Dinkley, sum* tan, and 
Father Moore, porter ” 

** Yorcmeirtbci feythci Moore, lads,” cried A eh bead 
“ Yeigb, to be sure we done,” n plied the others * %i a good mon, a reet 
good mon T He ne\cr lent away t" poor—nnw lie’” 

1 After Father Moore,” aaid the monk, pleaded with their warmth, 
4i comes Father Forrest, the procurator, with Fathers lUak, Clough, 
and Ihinci*ft, ind the precession is dosed by Father Smith, the late 
pnor ” 

** Down o* 3 or whirlyhooans, bda, as t’ oly fcythcra pa^s,” cued Ash- 
bead, ** and crave their blessing ” 

And as the priestly train slowly approached, with heads bowed down, 
and looks fixed sadly upon the ground, the rustic assemblage ft 11 upon 
jhcir knees, and un pleiad (heir benediction Tlie foremost in the process 
sion passed on m silence, but the prior stopped, and extending his ban tin 
over the kneeling gioup, cried in a solemn voice■, 

“lUaveti bless ye, my children \e arc about to witness a sod spec¬ 
tacle Yon will sll hni& * ho has flothed you, *ed )Ou, anil taught you 
the wiij to heaven, hi ought hither a prisoner, to snflci i shameful death ” 
“ Boh we T st set him free, oly pnor,” mod Abhhtid “ Wt’n meaytd 
up our moinds to ! t Yo wait till he turns ” 

“ Na\, I command y ou to desist from the attempt, if any such you me 
ditate,” rejoined the pnor, “it will avail nothing, and you will only sacri¬ 
fice your own lives Our enemies arc too strong The abbot himself 
would give you like counsel ” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, than fiorn the great gate of the nbbev 
there issued i do/en arquebus^ era with an officer it then head, uho 
marched directly towards the kneeling hinds, evidently with the intention 
of dispersing them Behind them strode Nicholas Demdike In an in¬ 
stant the aim uicd rust us were on their leet, and Rue hot o* Rnaphs, and 
*oine few among them, took fn then heels but Asbbead lido 1 Nab-s, 
with balf*a-do^en others, stood their ground manfully The monks re¬ 
in unod, in the hope of preanting any violence Presently the halberdiers 
came up 

“ That if the ringleader,” cried, the officer, who proved to be Richard 
AsshetoD, pointing out Ashbc&d , “ seize him ” 

“ Naw mon shall lay honts o' meh,” cried Cuthhert 

And as the guard pushed past the monks to execute their leader s order, 
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he sprang forward, anti writing a halbert from the foremost of them, 
stood upon his defence 

** Seize him, I say," shouted Asshetnu, irritated at the resistance offered 
" Keep ofl/ h ened A&libead t ** yo’d best Loike a stag at bey ey *xa 
davmgeroue Woar horns T waar horns 1 ey sey " m 

Ihe arquibussiera looked u resolute It w^ls evident Ashbead would 
only be taken with life, and they weie not sure that it was their leader^ 
purpose to destroy him 

“Put down thy weapon, Cuthbcit," interposed the pnoj*, ** it will 
avail thee nothing against odds like these * * 

“ Mey be, oJy piior/* rejoined Ashbend, Hounding the pike, “boh 
ey’^t ony yield «i' hide ” , 

“ I will disarm h im,” cned Dcmdike, stepping tor ward 
“„Theaw r ” retorted Ashbcud with a scornful laugh “ Cum on then 
Hadsta aw t ! fiends 1* hi.ll at te buck, cy shouldna fear thet ” 

“ Yield 1 " cried Denidike, ib a voice of thunder, and fixing a terrible 
glance upon him «, 

14 Cum on, wizard, ! rejoined \shbcnd, uiidauntidlv But, observing 
that Ins op|jonent w«is wholly unarmed, he pave the pike to Hal o 1 Nabs, 
who was elo^e beside him, observing, “ It shall nevir be said that Cuth- 
bert Ashbcad fctiU t’ dull himsel' unfairly Nidi, touch inch if theaw 
da-st" 

Demdike required no further pro vocation \tith almost supernatural 
iorce and quickness tie spiting upon the forester, and seized him by the 
throat But the active young man freed himself from the gnpe, and 
dosed with bis assailant But though of herculean build, it soon became 
evident that Asldwid would have tho worst of it, when HA o Nibs, who 
had watched the struggle with intense interest, could not help coming to 
his friend s assistance, and mode a push at Demdikp with the hulk. * 
Could it hr that the wrestlers shifted their position, oi that the wizaid 
was indeed aided by the powejs ol daikucss None could teU*hut so it 
was that the pike pieiced tin aide of Ashbcj^l jvho instantly fell to the 
ground, with his adversary upon linn 'I he next instant hii hold relaxed, 
md the wizard sprang tolus icet uulnrmid, but deluged tu blood Hal* 
o* Nabs uttt red a try of keenest an^uidi, and, flinging himself upon the 
body ol tin lorestei, tried to staunch the wound, but he was quickly 
seized by the arquebus suns, and his hands tud behind his hack witll a 
thong, while Ash bead was lifted up and borne founds the abbey, the 
monks and rustics following slowly after, but tue litter were not per¬ 
mitted to etitei the gate 

As the mfnrtunate keeper, who by this tune bad become msensible 
from lu^i of blood, was earned along the walled enclosure leading to the 
abbots Judging, a female with aibild m her aims was scon adiaucmg 
from the opposite side She w%s tall, finely fanned, with features of 
remarkable beauty, though of a mutfulmc and somewhat savage charac¬ 
ter, and with magnificent hut fierce blaek lyes Her skin was dark, and 
her hair ravrn black, contrasting strongly witll the red band wound 
around it Her kirtlc was of murrey coloured serge simply, but be¬ 
comingly fashioned A glance sufiyjwd to &ho* her how mattcis stood 
with pool Aahbead, and, uttenng a sharp, angry cry, she rushed towards 
fflnT * 
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(< What have you done she cnod, fixtng a keen, reproachful loot on 
Demdike, who walked beside the wounded man 

** Nothing,** replied Demdike, with a bitter laugh , “ the fool has been 
hurt with a pike Stand out of the way, Bess, and let the men pass They 
are ab^ut to carry him to the cell under the chapter-house ” 

“ You shall not take him there/' cried Bess Demdike, fiercely ** He 
may net-over if his wound be dressed Let him go to the infirmary—ha, 

1 forgot—there 15 no oat there now ’ 

if Father Bancroft 19 at the gate/' observed one of the arquebusmers ( 
“he used to net as emrurgeon in the abbey * s 

f4 No monk mpst enter the gate except the prisoners when they 
arrive, * cibsctped Asslutou, * [ suth are the po&itivi orders of the Earl 
of Derby " 

li It is not needed, 1 ' observed Dimdihc, “ no human aid can save the 
man 

“ But can other aid save him 51 * said BtSfi, breathing the words 111 her 
husbands car 1 

i[ Go to,” cued Demdike, pushing her roughly asi<L , iC wouddst have 
me save thy lover ” 

“ Take heed," said Bess, in a deep whisper, “if thou save him not, by 
the devil thou aervest 1 thou shah lost, me and thy child ' 

DlumIi ke*did nut think pinper to contest the point, but approaching 
Assheton, requested that the uoundid man might be conveyed to art 
arched recess, which he ponded out Assent being given, Ashbead was 
taken there, and placed upon the ground, ofLcr winch the arqucbusaiera 
and their leadei marched off, while Boss, kneeling down, supported the 
head of the wounded man upon her 1 net, and Demdike, taking a small 
pjiial from his doublet, poured tomi of its contents down his throat The 
wii&fdthctj took ifold of linen, w itli which ht was likewise provided* and 
dipping it in the Uixir, applied it to the wound 

In a few in oilll jits Ashbead opened his eyes, and looking round wildly, 
fixed his gaze upon Bcss^ *lio placed her finger upon her hps to enjom 
silence, but he could not, or would not, understand the sign 

M Aw’e o'er wi* meh, Bess/* he groaned, 11 but ey*d rcyther dee thus, wi' 
thee besoide mth, than 1 ony other viey n 

tl Hush 1 ” cxl.) aimed Bess, “ Nicholas is here P> 

“ Oh 1 ey see / 1 replied the wounded man, looking round, “boh whot 
matteis it ? Ej ’at be gone soon Ah, Bess, dear lots, if thonwdst promise 
to break thy compact wf Satan—to repent and save thy precious sowl— 
ey should dee content ” 

“ Oh, do not talk thubcried Boas “ You will soon be well again ** 

“ Listen to me," continued Ashbead, earnestly , “dust na knou that if 
thy babe be ua baptcesed eforL tu-monow nut it 'll bt sairifitul tot* 
Prince if Darkness ? Gi> to some o* i* oB feathers’—confer tby Bins an 
implore Ile&ver/s forgiveness’—an mayhap they *11 save thee an thy 
infant ” 

“ And be burned as a witch,” rejoined Bess, fiercely K It is useless, 
Cuthbert, I have tried them all 1 have knelt to them, implored them, 
but their hearts are hard as flints lliey will not heed me They will 
not disobey the abbots cruel injunctions, though he he their eupenoj no 
longer But 2 shall be avenged upon him—terribly avenged * 
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u Leave meh, tbeaw wicked woman,” cried Aahbead , u ey duuna wish 
to ba’ thee near met Let meh dee i T peace ” 

** Thou wilt not die, I tell thee, Cuthbert,” cried Be as, “Nicholas hath 
staunched tliy wound ** 

u He sbiwucht it, seyst to?" coed Aahbeod, raising himself ‘iEy'rt 
□ever owe meh Ioffe to him " 

And before he could be pre? ented, he tore off the bandage and tfr* 
blood burst forth anew 

t( It is not my fault if he pennies now,” observed Demdike, moodily 
“Help him —help him’” implored Bess 

H lie shanna touch inch,” cned Ashbt ad, struggling and increasing the 
effusion “Keep him off ey adjure thee FaJOwdl, Bess,” he added, 
sinking back ntteily exhausted h\ the effort 

41 feuthbert 1 ” screamed Bess, terrified by his looks, “Cuthbert 1 art 
thou really dy mg ? Look at me, speak to me 1 Hn r she cried, as if 
sensed by a suddi n idea, “ they Saj the blessing oi a dying man will avail 
Bles^ my child, Cutbbcrt, bless it T *' * 

“ Give it me'” groaned the forester 

Bess held the infant towards hi in, but before he could place bis hands 
upon it all power forpook him, and he fell hack and expired 
“ Lust' loit f for ever lost 1 ” cued Bes«, with a wild shriek 
At this moment a loud blast was blown from the gate tower, and a 
■4mmpctci called out, 

“ The abbot and the two other prisoners are coming ” 

“Id thy iVet, wuich,” cried Demdike, imperiously, mid seising the 
bewildered woman by the arm , “ to thy feet, and come with me to inert 
him ” 
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Tire captuc ecclesiastics, together with the strong escort by which 
they weie ittetided, tinder the command of John Braddyll, the high 
sheriff of the ooiintv had parsed the previous night at whitewell, in 
Bowhud Forest, and the abbot,, before setting out on his final journey, 
wabpumiMul to spend an hour m prayer iu a little chapel on &u ad- 

C ung hill, overlooking a most picturesque jioittoti nf the forebt, the 
uties of which wen. enhanced by the windings of the Hodder, one of 
the loveliest streams in Lancashire His devotions performed, Pnaleir, 
attended by a gnurd, slowly descended the hill, and gazed bis last an 
scenes familiar to lum nlirost from mfnncy Noble tre*^ which now 
looked like old friends to whom he is bidding an eternal adieu, stood 
around him Bern ath them, at* the end of a glade, couched a herd of 
deer, which started off at sight of the intrude?s, aud made him envy 
their freedom and fleetness as he followed them in thought to their 
solitudes At the foot of a steep rork ran the Ilodrfer, making the 
pleasant music of other da} 3 as it dashed over its pebbly bed, and re¬ 
calling times when, free from all fare, he imd strayed by its wood- 
fnnged banks, to listen to the pleasant Bound of running waters, and 
watch thWimmg pebbles beneath them, and the swift trout and dainty 
umber glancing past * 
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A Litter p&n^ was it to port with scenes so fair s and the abbot spoke 
no word* nor even looked up, until, passing Little Mitton, lie came in 
sight of Whalley Abbey Then, collecting all his energies, he prepared 
for the shock ho was about to endure But, nerved as be uafl, ins firm¬ 
ness was sorely tried when he beheld the stately pile, once hu own, now 
gone from him and Ins for ever He gave one fond glance tow&ida it* 
and then painfully averting his gaze, recited, in a low voice, this sup- 
plication 

“ Mixture re mn De.tix, secundum magnam ttitsencordiam fuam Et 
secundum multtCudlnew mi^vratiOnitM tactrum, dele imquitatcm meam 
Amptius lava me; alt t mquUate men, et a peccato meo muttda me** 
lint other thoughts, and other emotions, crowded upon him, when he 
beheld the groups of Ins old retainers advancing to meet lum men, 
women, and children, pounng forth loud lamentations, prostrating diem* 
Reives at his feet, and deploring his doom Tht abbots fortitude had a 
Beveie trial heie, and the tears sprung 4 to hie eyes 1 he devotion of 
these poor people touched Inin more sharply than the severity of his 
adversaries 

** BJese ye 1 bless yc 1 my children,” he cncd, “ repine not for m t, for 
1 bear my cioas with resignation It is for me to bewail your lot, much 
fearing tliat tbe flock 1 have ^ long and so zealously tended will fall 
into the hAiids of othet and loss heedful pastor*, or, still worse, of de¬ 
vouring wolves Bkss yc* my children, and be comforted Think qf 
the end of Abbot Paslew, and for what he suffered ' + 

“Thuik that he was a tmtor to the king, and took up arms in re- 
hellion against him,” cried the sheriff. Tiding up, and speaking in a loud 
voice, (t aud that for his heinous offences lie was justly condemned to 
death 11 

^THurinurs arose at this speech, but thoy were instantly checked by the 
escort 

“ Tffmh dmi lUbly of me, my children, Raid the abbot, “ and the 
blessed Virgin keep you steadfast m your faith Bcncdiute T ” 

“ Be silent, traitor, 1 command thee,” cncd tlie sheriff, striking him 
with his gauntlet in the face 

The abbot’s pale check burnt crimson, and Ins eye flashed fire, but he 
iO tit rolled lurosdfj and answered meekly— 

“Thou didst not speak in such wise, John Braddyll, when 1 saved 
thee from the fir>od ” 

“ Which flood thou thyself caused to burst forth by devilish arts, 71 
rejoined the sheriff “ I owe thee little for the service If for naught 
dse, thou deserve&t death for thy evil doings on that night * 

The abbot made no reply, for BraddvlTs allusion conjured up a sombre 
tram of thought within lus bn ist, awakening apprehensions which he 
could neither account Foi, nor sh ike off Meanwhile, the cavalcade slowly 
approached the north-east gateway of the abbey—passing through crowds 
of kneeling and sorrowing bystanders,—but bo deeply was tbe abbot en¬ 
grossed by the one dread idea that possessed him, that he saw them not, 
and scarce heard their woeful lamentations All at once the cavalcade 
stopped, and the Hhenff rode on to the gate, in the opening of which some 
ceremony was observed Then it was that Paslew raised tu* ejn% mid 
beheld standing before him a tail man, with a woman beside lhm bearing 
in infant in hu arms The eyes of the pair were fixed upon him with 
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vindictive exultation He would have averted lug gtize, but an irresistible 
fascination withheld him 

11 Thou seest all 19 prepared,” said Demdike, coming close up to the 
mule, on which Pa&leur was mounted, and pointing to the gigantic gallows 
looming above the abbey walls, “ wilt tliou now accede to my request 
And then he added, significantly— 11 On the same terms as before ” 

The abbot understood his meaning well Life and freedom were offered 
him by a being, whoso power to accomplish his promise he did not doubt 
The struggle*was bard, but he resisted the temptation, and answered firmly, 

“ No rt * 

“ Then die the felon death thou mentest,” cned Bess, fiercely , “and 
I will glut mine eyes with the spectacle ” 

Incensed beyond endurance, the abbot looked sternly at her, and raised 
bis ba^d, in denunciation The action and the look wen so appalling, 
that the affrighted woman would have fled if her husband had not re~ 
shamed her * 

“By the holy pntnarchs and prophets f by the prelates and confessors, 
by tin dor tore of the church, by the holy abbots, monk!?, and ercmitea, 
who dwelt in solitudes, in mountains, and m caverns f by the holy saints 
ami martyis, "ho suflcred torture and death for their futh, I curce thee, 
witch/ 1 cru.d Tallow “ May the malediction of Heaven and all its hosts 
alight on thr hi ad of thy infant—" * 

“Oil T boh abbot/* shrieked Boss, breaking from ]ier husband, and 
igmghci tdf at PislewL fitt, “curse me, if thou wilt, but spare my in* 
undent child Save it, and we will save thee ” 

“Avoid that, wietched and impious woman/* rejoined tie abbot, ** I 
have piotiounctd the dn id at'it lie 111% audit cannot bo mailed Look 
at tin dupping g irmrtits of thy cln T d In blood hns it bun baptised, and 
through blood-stained piths ehdl its course be taken ” * 

u Ha ■” ahnekrd Be e, noticing foi tin first time the ensanguined eott- 
dition oi tin infants ittin a Cuthhorfb blood—nil 1 ” 

“Listen to me, wicked woman,” pursued th^abbot as if filled with a 
prophetic, spirit “ JLhy child's lift, shall be long—be von d the ordinary 
term of woman,-—but it shill be a life of woe and ill ” 

“ Oh T stay him—stiy him, or 1 shall die i n and Bi«s 
But tin wizard could not speak A greiter power than Ins own 
apparently ou 1 mastered him 

“CluJdicu shall *;he liau,* 1 continued the abbot, “ and children s children, 
hut they shill hi a raie doomed and iccursed—a brood ol adders, that 
the would shall flee fiom and (rush A thing accused, and shunned by 
her fellows, slial 1 thy daughtit be — GMl lepntcd and evil doing No 
hand to help her*—no hp to bless hri-“h*i a burden and death—long, 
long in coming—finding her in a dismal dungeon Now, depart from 
me, and tinuble mi no mare " ■ 

Beas made \ motion ni il she would go, and then turn mg partly round, 
dropped heavily on the ground Deuuhke caught tin child ere she 
fell 

“ Thou hast killed hcH” he cried to the abbot 
“A stronger voice than mine hath spjkon, if it be so/’ rejoined Paelew 
“ Fitqr mnserrtme t fitge malr/icf, quiajudts: ndc\i 1 tutus ” 

Atrthis n^iment, the trumpet again sounded, and the cavalcade being 
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put m motion, the abbot and his fellow-cap tires passed through the 
gate 

Dismounting from their nudes within the court, before the chapter¬ 
house, the captive Loclesiastics, preceded by the sheriff, were led to the 
principal chamber of the etructuie, where the Karl of Derby awaited 
them* stated in the Gothic carved oalc chair, formerly occupied by the 
abbots of Whalh v on the occasions of conferences or elections The 
earl v as surrounded by his officer^ and the chamber was filled with armed 
men The abbot slowly advanced towards the earl His deportment was 
dignified and firingeven majestic Ihe exaltation of simit, occasioned 
by ihe i liter vie w B with Demdike and his wifi, had passed away, and was 
succeeded. by a profound calm The hue of Ins cheek was livid, but 
othciwiae he sunned wholly unmoved 

The ceremony of delivering up the bodies of the prisoners to the carl 
was gone through by the shenff, and their sentences were then read aloud 
by i clerk After this the earl, who had hitherto remained coveted, took 
off his cap, mid m a solemn voice spoke 

u John Pislcw, aninewhile Abbot of Whalipv* but now an attainted 
and condemned ftlon, and John East gate and "Willi im II lydoeko, formerly 
brethren of the saute monastery, ind emifederates with Him in mine, ye 
have heaid yom doom i o-moiiow you shfill diL the ignominious death 
of tmtoi 4 but tilt, king in Ins nu ley, having regird! not so much to the 
humius n itUTC of your often tes towards lus sovereign majesty as to the 
sacred offices you once held, and of which you have been shameful^ 
deprived, is gi nimiJy pleaded to remit that part oi your sentence 
whereby yt oie condtirimd to be quartered dive, willing that the health 
which (.ouctmd >o much malice and violence ap un*t him should cease 
to beat witlnti youi own bo^nnib, anti til it the Lima which weie raised in 
*i\ Will on against him should In. mUmd 10 one commo i grave with the 
trunks to which they belong v 

**Wftd i\t tin high and puissant king, Henry the Light Ij, ami free him 
from all traitor f ” cr;id^he clerk. 

il We huinbl> thank Im majesty foi I us clemency,” said the abbot, 
amid tire piohmnd sdu ce tint cn mil, “and I pray you, nty good lend, 
when yin dial I write to the king concerning us, to say to his majesty that 
we died penitent of many uni grave offences, amongst the which is 
ihufh that of h iving taken up amis imliwfully aguns*' him, hut that we 
did so &nhh with the view of freeing his highness from evil counsellors, 
and of re-eskbhdmig our holy ohm ell for the winch wt. would willingly 
die, if our di ath nuc,ht in anywise profit it ” 

“ Amen f" c\Janned fathei Eastgate who stood with his hands crossed 
upon his breast, dose behind Padew “The abbot hath uttered my sen- 
laments n 

“ He hath not uttered mine,” used Father Iljiydocke £( I ask no 
grace from the bloody Herodios, and will accept none What I have 
done I would do again, wore the past to return—nay, I would do more— 
I would find a way to reach the tyraut T s heart, and thus free our thurch 
from its worst enemy, and the land from a ruthless oppressor ” 

* £ Remove km," said the earl t “the vile traitor shall be ilealt with as 
he merits Fox you,” he added, as the order was obeyed, and add reading 
the other prisoners, w and especially you, John Paslew, wh^hawabown 
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some compunction for your crimes, and to prove to you that the king* u 
not the ruthless tyrant he hath been just represented, I hereby in bis 
name promise you any boon which you may ask consistently with your 
situation What favour would you have shown you 

The abbot reflected for a moment * 

Speak thou, John Eustgate,” and the Earl of Derby, seeing that the 
abbot was occupied m thought 

u If 1 may proffer a request, my lord,** respited the monk, ft it is that 
our poor distraught brother, William Hay do eke, be spared the quartering- 
block He meant not what he said *’ * 

H Well, he it as thou wilt,” replied the earl, benjimg his browa, 
though he ill deserves such gnee Now, Tohn Paslew, ^hat wouldst 
thou ? " 

Thus addressed, the abbot looked up 

u I would have made the same request ns my biother, John Eastgate, 
if he bad not anticipated me, milord,” said Paslew t( but smee his pe¬ 
tition is granted, 1 would, on my own part, entreat that be qaid for 
us in the convent church Many ot the brethren an without the abbey, 
and it permitted, wall assist jt its performance ,f 

l *I know not if I shall not incur the king's displeasure in assenting," 
replied the 1 orl of Dtiby, albct a. litth reflection, “ hut I will hazard it 
Mas^ fot the dead »hall b< and in the chinch at nndmglit, and all the 
btethren who choose to come thither sli-dl be permitted to assist at it 
■w^hey will ittend, I doubt not, loi it will be the last time tino utes of the 
Rom id i ihureh will be ] k rformed in thu&i- walls They shall have all 
required tor the ceromom l! ” 

** Ileare.n s blessings on vou my lord, T said the ibbot 
1 But fit &t pledge me Mmi biucd void,” and the curl, “by tin holy 
office you once held, and In the muds in whom you trust, that this eon-* 
cession shall not be modi the nuw of any attempt it flight ” 

* 1 swear it^” replied the ibbot, earnestly '***' 

“ And I also aw car it,” ^ cltlttl Father Eastgatt 

u Enough, T said the carl * 1 will give tin requisite mden Notice 
of the cclebrition ol mass ufc midnight shall b* proclaimed without 
the abbey Now remove the orisoner* 7> 

Ifpori this, tEit rLptsvt f, Lcltjuldio were* led forth Father Eostgate 
was ti! ui to a stioug mom in the lower put of the eh iptcr^huunp where 
all acts ot disciplim had been pcrfoimed by the monks, and where the 
Knotted hall, the spilled gtidlc, and the hair slurt, h id once hung, while 
the abbot convey d< 1 to his old chamber, which had been prepared for 
his reception, anti there left alone 
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The following interesting account of^, phenomenon, somewhat similar 
to tiiajjfcdescnbed m the text, wne obligingly furnished the Author by 
W L Sagt!^ Esq, of Southfield House, Mturiden, near Burnley, m Lan- 
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ERUPTION OF CROW HILL BOG 


cash j re It ig extracts from the Mane/nster Guardian of September, 

182 $, about which time the eruption iu question oeciirrcci 

FHTJTTIOK OF CROW RILL BOG 

Fupixo my'iclC Mtuo daya since, witlim a few miles of Crow If ill, bpfcffccn 
Keighley anti Colne, I took the opportunity of visitinK tliat site of a recent plump 
menon, which Bt)ll continues to lie a subject of gaping wonder to our naturally 
curious lu on try men who daily flock m multitudes to witness the desolating effects 
of the eruption I h ive my self a strong thirst for noxelty, and seldom suffer an 
occasion to p lh* which oflei a indulgence to this passion, particularly when the 
wonders of n itnrr araits object p and I was the more desirous of Boeing with my 
own eyes in this instance iis no one of the descriptions I had read presented to my 
mvnd uthtf a viv s J picture of the &<cno, or satisfied me of tha cause and manner 
uf the occurri nee By tho lo\ ers of tlie marvellous recourse is had to earthquakes 
and volcanic agi tation, as the mighty engines alone capable of producing such 
mighty t'flei t* 'J bunder, lightning, anil waterspouts, hare furnished other artists 
with tools for the work We have also had writers who, with misplaced flippancy, 

£i l cudiavouhd to rt dure the phtOOimna With 111 the JttmtS of tho*e accompany 
mg ordinary lor rents, usd who dcMiribc 1 he" roar of this iimncniL mass of water 
nock, and earth, a* proper only to alarm tlie parson of the parish and a few old 
women 

Tlio explanation which IIvbic to ofUr is simple, but I think it sufficient I aitm, 
however, t hit fly at Hat record and eLevetopment of the facta and localities attend 
mg this very unciumuon pliuioriKium ninth tiny pooaiblv enable tnon skilful 
philnsophc rs Ihon rnyvilt to ilitect its trot c um 

f. row II4H 1*. an elevated tract of country, whose summit has bun stated to lie 
1000 ft c t above, the town of kughlcj 1 am inclined to think its height under 
Tittrl It i> t ntiri ly moorland ItH pint h of t, nnturcs pcrlWl ijushly ve^p, 
black when tin md is li counted by the natives of the country an excel hut tut 1 
of its hand Mu whole of tins moor vpianrs to be excessively ib^irbctit and re 
tent Lie ofnihl luofe pirttculurly tlidt portion of It winch is now adjacent lt> 
the it! ltd pn tb Small jmtcli^-s nr hdluchs, In. irmg ling, arc ti pirated by narrow 
stripe,s of dttp, ‘soft bev which inquire the pedeitiiunfi cxiienirst caution in his 
fc much I h no travelled 01 ci* many a null of nmorl mil, hut I never set loot on 
one inort spongy nr clistit tb ui this Tho eruption (ns it lias been tcnrnd) of 
tlie 1 k>_, took pi ice on the 2nd of this mouth, between the hours of five and six 
Li lIvma, 1 it J lie w l ilhtr, for many divs previously, hud been particularly fine, 
und the muon wore unusually drv Uil 2nd of September was very sultry and 
hot 11 1111 liLgui to i ill umLrov Hill about lour uu(x.h, r $i , and shortly after 
wards it Jell at fttunbury, a village distant about throe miles It continued to 
rain, is tho mlt ibitanU sjy, “jitirjfkltp till nearly si a unlock Hail, also loll 111 
pieces m LrH" large otiourh b> break tlie Miudows, and it thundered heavily, find 
hglituud iwfullj oifcT Cron lJ.il] At about ball' past flic o dock, a loud roaring 
noise aslunishtd the iillagcrs, but the ram fell in such torrents as to keep them 
uitluu tlie tr houses, ao that m the immediate vicmity of the mountain the first 
rush Lif tin waters was Seen by 1 iry few persons Its nuise 19 represented to 
have been so great is to have be on heard at a distance of sue and eight miles 
Hie rain ntcidirated about h dt past sue and! ceased about seven oclock, when 
the bi00k was lined by the n itivi s, regarding with dismay tin? change which a few 
momenta had produced upon it& ^Tietv and fertile bonks 1 he flood below titan 
bury appt its to have been at its highest a!mut this time, when it exhibit* d the 
nppeiru i i trf 1 wide mil rapid torrent qf black nutcr, lie tnng down with it large 
musses of ixv, floating with its heather gppemioslv aceornpanied with trees, corn, 
and ivery kind of vtgt table wreck A pie Eure of hlthicj liavoo can scarcely bt 
Itniuined than is exhibited aJong the course of this etrcaru, ftom fetaubury up- 
waid-s towards the mountain Bridgea are ImrsL tip parapet walls stone fences* 
null dims xre levelled and s^ept off, several holms of corn, cut or ready fur the 
hieUi, mil green itiLOduwa, are so completely ploughed up, or coi erud with so tluek 
a of kludge, tint not a trace of vegetation is visible In parts, the wntcr- 

i uur*c iv ilun^ui, bv tho ehoking up of its bed with atones and rubbish and one 
bjioi, of ilnmt t quarter of a mile m length, immediately at the foot of the hill, ia 
now ocinjntd with many tliOuHjJid tons of rock and stones, whicjM™ * U i ugl t 
_ down by the torrent, and were arrested by a email plantation of trees which oflered 
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the first impediment to their course On reaching the summit of the hiU, its 
great elevation becomes fulty apparent, and I think it will net he difficult to ac¬ 
count for the disruption <jt bo large a quantity et bog, and for the enormous flood 
of water, which at once produced and accompanied its precipitation The summit 
10 nearly flat for a great extent, or lias at mast only sufficient inclination to carry 
off itJfcarfaec water, which hat founduts passage into the valley, down theory 
eteeplK tide of the mountain The head of the brook, effecting this discharge of 
the water, did not run above half a mile along the moor* and its dimensions ac¬ 
cording to the accounts I had received, did not ncecd a yard in width, and about 
two feet in depth It was impossible, therefore, that this channel could act aa an 
efficient drain to go extensive a tract of moorland The present appearance of this 
torrent bed is now exceedingly interesting, and exhibits an if)stance of the mighty 
effects which water in motion 10 capable of producing upon the ^nut of thi earth 
Its length upon the moor la now at least double that of ito former course 
Its width is several yards, and it has scooped out its bed to the depfti of the bag* 
which varies in thickness from one yard to three Being enabled to examine the 
bed of a secondary torrent which joined the main stream, I found that the pent or 
bog earth rests upon a stratum of compact blue clay, which appears to be com¬ 
pletely impervious tow iter, as m no place could I jicrccive a single crevici or fault, 
or any discolouration of it by the bog water 

1 ho torrent has worn its way down to the clay bottom, hut it could not penetrate 
this stiff stratum 1 may here remark, that but trifling dtsturlsanct ot the bog 
has lain n place where it rests on the sand'itoiu, which* being of more uneven sur¬ 
face* presents to the peat a firmer and lias slippery l>asi* than the blue cljy It 
is evident that the vegetating peat is of less spicihc gravity than water, frum the 
circumstance of its floating down with the stream in such large mmses, ifttr the 
torrent hud reached a more even bed I conceive, then that the cxccssm quintity 
of ram uhith fell with such unusual violence on the moor penetrated the bog to 
its \ cry bottom, which was composed of the impenetrable blue thy It iu reason- 
£ 6 te to suppose th it the rain may have broken down and carried into the original 
brook fmgnu nta of peat sufficient to dam up its insignificant bed In this cnie* 
the ram continuing to fall, and no sufficient outlet being open to carry it oft; the 
waters would accumulate upon the moor until the resistance offered by the dam 
would yield to the pressure* and v nddf n liberation of the flood would be effected 
An immense moving foru, would thus be instantaneously exerted, and portions o£ 
bag, already buoyant almost to floatage, would give way to its impulse, and be 
earned down flit* stream The continuity of the bog being thus destroyed and a 
drain opened, which by its depth put the ad] uent parts under the actioiitfT a 
pressure, successive manta of peit would yield,, and at iho same time the stream 
would be increased by the addition of the black fluid Contained between the has¬ 
socks or patches of the firmer peat That the supposition of a waterspout 10 nn- 
neufss iry, jg [dear from two snccofisive repetition# of the eruption when no ram 
fell The second slip occurred at nightfall on the and September, uiuux'onip'injcd 
by the roaring noise of the first eruption, which was probably occasioned not only 
by the deluge of water, but by the dislodgment and rolling down of so great & 
number of stones and nicks The third eruption, which whs very considerable* 
took place about nine o clock on the mormn^ of the 3 rd September, and large 
masses of bog were brought down by the water In the interval between the first 
and third eruption, I vm informed that no nun had fallen Of thix last there 
were many eyi witoeascs, whom curiosity had led upon the moor, and they describe 
the appearance to have been that of mas jrfs o f Mg, heaving slightly and by degrees,, 
falling into tl c bed of the torrent, which had been formed by the first eruption* 
accompanied by a rush of water This is to bo accounted for from the great re- 
tcntivenesa of water which the moor possesses, and for which the trench opened by 
the first eruption hod not proved a sufficient, drain Fools of water remained on 
the moor, winch suddenly found a passage into the bed of the torrent under the 
peat, on the top of the blue day, and by the water lumps of bog were swelled into 
the stream 

That a considerable drainage hue taken place already m the immediate vicinity 
of the torrent bod, 10 evident from the subsidence and cracked appearance of the 
bog in those parts This subsidence extendr some hundred yards beyond the 
head of the present watercourse A very erroneous idea has been conveyed to 
me by ac^giTTitfl 1 have happened to read of the phenomenon respecting the 
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amount of disrupted bog From them 1 conceived that & certain patch or tract 
had been removed This la not the case A canal, or wide ditch, has been opened 
by the operation of tbs water, and the former content* of this channel are the 
portion » of the moor earned away The aides of this channel arc very irregular, 
and difficult of octets, from the quantities of soft boggy mud which remain do- 
pod ad The subsidence along the banks if this channel extends, m mad^arta, 
an much as twenty yards on each side of*it, and, nearer to the preaiTO, the 
stream of mud had a width of fifty or sixty yards A cart road, formed of stones, 
which formerly tmemd & part of the moor on the bank of the brook is entirely 
washed away 1 have mentioned that, on quitting the moor, tbe fcrook auddcttly 
precipitates itself into the valky This rapid descent is not perpendicular, bat 
m a horizontal Smc tf a quarter of a mile I should estimate the fell at 400 feet 
It was from this spot that the stoma and rock were dislodged, and it is hero that 
the most interesting results of the torrent are visible Its bed of solid rock haa 
in some part* been deepened from two to three feet, and in consequence of the 
opposition of sudden turns in the course, and of a frequent narrowing of the 
chimntT, the torrent assumed an undulating outline, like tci the course of^a round 
ball put in motion from the summit of a high hill, ind ]n>ts t ,‘)Sing sufficient mo- 
men turn to rise over minor eminences in its way to the bottom 
By this action, the water occasionally dashed over ]ii„li pomtii ui rock or land, 
sweeping dovm such puny opponents as the stone dykes Iht natural bed of tin 
torrent is very deep along this precipitous descent but narrow, as is common to 
such situations The quantity of water suddenly let loose and rushing down it 
wan too gnat to escape through the more confined parts of this channel, and it 
consequently rose over the banks, and, in some places, to the depth of thirty and 
forty feet About two miles from the edge of the mountain it washed away part 
o 4 a bridge, and I found that it had there attorned a depth of fifteen feet The 
Leeds dyers appear to have been scnouely inconvenienced for a few days by the 
impurity of the water of the river Airt into which the brook from (. row Hill foJJ» 
at Keighley It i$ estimated that by the course oi these streams Leeds is thirty 
five miles distant from the mountain bhoals of hah were destroyed by the poison 
our or suffocating nature of the water, which mast have been too thick for the 
support of annual life I have entered into this minute detail: of the present state 
and appearanct of the moor, m consequence ol hearing that the Leeds people 
talked of putting a dam across the stream on the moor, with the view of preventing 
the recurrence of an event which has so troubled their waters In tny opinion 
this would be the must certain method of reproducing it leather let the present 
diTtlJUl Ih kept open, let it be widened hut not deepened, and let numerous 
branch drams he cut into it It must be expected that great quantities of muddy 
water, and even of bog itnfclf, will come away in heavy rams or lifter deep snows 
in the course of the ensuing winter, but much might be done by a (feu iutn in the 
next month to diminish the piiJ, and no time should bo lost in seating about it 
The good people of Leeds, who, as I -un informed, use the water of the Amc for 
household as wall as for manufacturing and chemical purposes, will show their 
Wisdom by giving same consideration to the subject It is a matter also oi uo 
little importance to the numerous null owners on this mountain » iretun, to put a 
atop to lhi bl impetuous and filthy outbreaks 

* Tito machinery of a cotton mill above Stanhury appears to have sustained eon 
inferable damage by the unwelcome entrance of tlie water nod sludge into the 
rooms I urn surprised that this factory with stood the shook of the waters, ex¬ 
posed os it was to their brunt 
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THE STUDENT AT COLOGNE 

BY Jga ATT THOU OY THE “ BATTLE CROSS,” “ ELL1E FOBESTES^” %0 

I^^ho year 17'— the city of <j Elogne presented a different oppear- 
anoe to what it dm now Nevi rtheless, though it contained not so 
many wonderful things, more tevi rence was paid to what it then ex¬ 
hibited 

First^ there was the magnificent cathedral of St Fcfer, and within that 
edifice the tomb of tho Three Vr uwMeu of the East, or Khngg o f Cologne, 
as they were called They were interred m a ptiTple shrine spftngled with 


gold, set upon a pedestal of 
laced within and without with 
l* 0 SO) tm many who have seen 
the odour of snneti^, bedecl 
the church of St Ursula y 


b in the midst of a square mausoleum, 
arble and jasper There they bill] ne- 
em declare, stretched at full length in all 
'•with crowns of gold and jewels In 
might, for a very tnfhng*sum, it was 
said, behold the hones of the ileven thousand Virgin Martyrs Some of 
tho heads of these revered ladles are preserved in cases of mIh r, some are 
covered with red embroidered! stuffs, and some have caps of cloth ot gold 
ind velvet | 

Besides these defunct vitgms, Cologne boasts of the living (^nenessea 
of St Ursula, who nit all comutesses, and who will show you the crown of 
Ctlorns, nud the vessel into which the water was converted into wine at 
Cttua The church of St Geneva, however, defies all competition in respect 
to re lies It contains the leads of nine hundred Moorish cavaliers, oil 
crowned with cups of stark , and adorned with pearls I?o wondei, then, 
Cologne was an archbishop 1 s sec from time immemorial, and the htad uty 
in Christendom These ft oorish cavaliers, we are informed, served in 
the armv of Constantine, b Fore ho was converted to the true faith _fjpd 
were beheaded because the; refuted to sacrifice to idols 

Ihe tity of Cologne, however, in spite of its rrhes and spmtu.il riches, 
and its three hundred and sixty-five churches and chapels, and its great 
extent and antiquity, wWbtit an ill-designetl and awkward!} -built city 
Its principal thoroughfaia were nairow and confined, and so great was 
the intricacy of its streetsJthat its bouses sccnisd, to have first been jostled 
together by one earthqurJct, and to have become located after the con¬ 
futed sciamble they made to escape from the effects nf another The 
private edifices were for wig most part dark and ill-hghted, the windows 
being composed of small round bite of glass 

However, ill-paved at Acts, narrow houses, relics of saints, strict ecclc- 
biastical dominion, and tall, narrow, and crowded dwellings could not 
prevent the growth and |m pul see of nature, and as many a sweet flower 

ntv, so ma*ny a lovely and modest maiden drew 
old Cologne 

of all the beauties that inspired the hearts of the young bachelors, 
or attracted the attention of the priests, none equalled Lonnella von 
HAlcu She was a proud beaut}, too, and her dark blue eyes made no 
unconscious mischief when she upraised them at her devotions at St 

Ursula, and glanced for a moment around her—only a moment 1 _then 

again, dteM* ever m h*r duties 1 As she returned home from mass 
tlirough the principal thoroughfare, though it was often thronged with 

e 2 * 
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gallant cavnJiere, she scarcely vouchsafed to the proudest of them more 
§mn a hasty glance Nevertheless she had already won the hearts of 
many to an ardent affection, and set others raving in a kind of despair, 
which vented itself m a thousand mad and eccentric modes—sometimes m 


seeding anger* sometimes pretended jcom—as every look and gj^kre, 
nay, even the fluttering' of a feather ij|her hat, or the neghgte of aTmuy 
rnelet beneath it* being* criticised with the keenest spirit ] 


ringlet beneath it, being criticised with the keenest spirit la fact, 
nothing was talked of but Lormella von llalen 

The church she frequented was always crowded The officiating mmu¬ 
ter said it was hi? eloquence—the admirers of Lormella declared it was 
her beauty, that .was the source of attraction so he got promoted, and 
she was staetd at 

She had a great many eligible offers, and some ineligible ones Counts 
and barons ot the archbishopric, and evfcn of the empire, were yi the 
list of bar suitors, and gentlemen with h&n&omc muetnchios and no 
titles at all, who came from Baden-Badsn 

I lei father, who was of good family, apiuscd himself all day as an 
amateur mechanic, taking little watches to pieces, and making gun- 
b'liTLL., and had no time to attend to Lonnelh However, being once 
much pressed by an importunate suitor as he was fitting up a smyke-j &tk, 
he declared he would never interfere with his daughter's inclinations, if 
she would but leave him to his wheels and pinions ” LoimcUa heard 
thi->, and, smiting to herself, determined to remain her own niistre^ as 
long as possible, and to revenge her sex for the cruelties they had ofteit 
endured from mankind * 

Now it happened, that about this time there arrived at Cologne a 
certain dashing and daimg young epmt from Berlin, who, for some mad 
prank 01 other played off upon the professors of hts college, bad been 
obliged to rusticate Godfrey Rude! was as complete a specimen of the 
Germ an Tlurschcn as ever came over the Rhihe ,J Tho swagger, address, 
and nonchalance of his fraternity, suffered nothing m his person He could 
smoke hke a foundery chjmiiey , and as for fighting, lie had acquired tho 
true turn of the right wrist to such a nicety, that he could write his name 
backwards with his broadsword on his opponent’s face without trouble 
He was also lucky m being unencumbered with censorious mulct, or 
cross and nervous aunts , nay, he had not even a, father alive to call him. 
to account, that worthy functionary having lately died, leaving Godfrey 
all his possessions 

These were not very numerous, and his son, who hated delay, at once 
made a bargain with the family lawyer, and sold tail Ins claims for a sum 
m ready money This amount scarcely exceeded three hundred and six 
dollars Godfrey, however, thought it an immense sum, so he detci mined 
to act with becoming spirit, and commenced his iareer at Cologne m iv 
manner which should do no dishonour to the university at which he had 
graduated, or rather attempted so to do / 

Accordingly, with hat, cloak, and sword of the newest fashio^ p 
would lounge and saunter through all the places of general resort,, £ 
frequent the most notorious houses of public entertainment As he dr ac 
against the thirstiest, quarrelled pnd fought with the most reckles^ Ip 
revelled with all, his dollars began speedily to melt away Now and 1 fli 
a fort of uneasy sensation came over him He bod reflectionstunes 
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respecting the fund whence he should derive a supply when his present 
resources were exhausted However, he never thought very long on any 
particular subject, and whenever each ugly cares obtruded, he took an 
extrtbottle of the best hock and a “topper” of H golden wasser " 

JBmay naturally be supposed, the theatres, the gatning-houtes ( %nd 
various smoking and drinking-rooms occupied! no inconsiderable portion 
of Rudel'a attention Occasionally, however, be went to the cathedra] to 
hear the anthem, and often took his station near the porch of St Ursula, 
with other companions, to observe the pretty citizens' daughters coming 
forth from their devotions * 

During one of these inspections, be caught ugh! of the graceful form 
—nay, he had even a glance, a stray one of course, from the dark eyes of 
the beautiful Lonnella He had no time to analyse that glance—it was 
indeed a sunny mystery of smiles—momentary, intoxicating enigmatical, 
significantly fall of a profundity of daxsshng unme&nragness He was struck 
at once—it floored him * 

Godfrey could think of nothing else Theatres, club -houwe, nay, every 
place ot public or private entertainment, charmed him. no longer Even 
the jokes and pleasantries of his friends became intolerable , and witti¬ 
cisms, which once appeared to contain the very essence of humour, seemed 
positively unbearable 

It was not long, of course, before he became thoroughly acquainted 
with the history of the charming young creature who had enchained him 
Then, was nothing very consoling in it, certainly However, in spite of 
her pride and disdain, ho determined to win the puze Accordingly, he 
became as devout as lie was previously inattentive to hie religious duties, 
never omitting anj festival or fist in which he thought there wne a chance 
of his seeing hi a beloved at the church of St Urnda. Donnell a was very 
punctual, too, but on no occasion was she unattended by her mind, 
tTarschen p 

In this artifical state of society it does not do to leave everytbitf^to 
chan cl Nature herself, in spite of what poets say, “ looks best with her hair 
combed * The Venus dc Medicis would scarcely bo tolerated in a|ball¬ 
room without st^ys Thus* beauty itself is height* ned b) attention to 
certain rules and formulas, and the adornment of the hair, the lips, aid the 
eyes, is an especial science Nay, we have known a smile ot heavenly 
sweetness to have been inspired by a looking-glass afl d an expression of 
unadorned simplicity to have been only acquired by the labour apd as¬ 
siduity of hours J 

Thus, m the masterpieces of oar great painters, when a lovely!object 
is presented as the most prominent study, the background is zipfeaggod 
with lightning, and dark and stormy clouds The great Lely ijas very 
fond ot this, and court beauties who, on most occasions, would have fainted 
at the eight of s spider, sat smiling unconseious nothingness, or/nursiug 
pet lambs in silk and brocade, under some of the vilest weathdr which 
ever deformed the skies 

So it was with Lonnella von Iialen she waa a great artist / She un¬ 
derstood perfectly the doctrine of contrasts A1J beauty and loveliness 
and taste herself, her chosen attendant nas hideous and ugly 

The lady trod like an antelope on the heather, the dometfti etumped 
up the Wufth like a sowherd, with noise enough to awaken apy one hut 
the vergers 
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LormelVa eyes were as beautiful ad two stars under a sable cloud— 
Claracheo’s were hire a goat's LonneU&V lips, especially the ewer ona, 
would have thro pm a small poet into convulsions, and hare induced Phidias 
to destroy his Venus as exemplifying someth mg beyond the sculptor*# art 
CJapscheo’* fees exhibited a compound expression between Ca^^kmd 
monkey p and her upper hp was so long that it made game of he^moa, 
her nose having crept half-way up her forehead in alarm, her chin was 
liice the knuckled hrt of a prize-tighter, besides, she squinted a little, and 
sported copper-coloured hair 

Godfrey Rudei *cQdeavonred unceasingly to attract the attention of 
Lonnella rarely however, did she bestow a glance upon him, and even 
then it onljf increased the pangs be felt, since he found, m spite of all his 
assiduity and <ittentiou, he wa» as far off as ever fn>iu his object Often 
did he amp the sweetest nosegays m hei path, and scatter in her way 
flower* bound with little scraps of parchment, containing verses in praise 
of her divinity, and evpressive of In a own misery 

Lonnella Ji ceded them not, and trod them beneath her feet as though 
they were but the spontaneous herbage of the roadway which sprang up 
to greet her 

Persevermce, hnwevu,wdl subdue the gre atest difficulties, and great 
was Godfrey's delight one Sunday morning when he beheld Lonnella 
and Clar^chec cuter tho uithedral, the latter carrying hi her Imndh for 
her ms stress one of his precious nosegays, around which he had twined a 
most heart-controlling epistle Looking earnestly towards that part ft 
the church which tile young beauty and her attendant occupied, he was 
rewarded, towards the conclusion of the service, by a glance and a erode— 
such a smile 1 —-not from Lori Delia, indeed, but one by proxy, from her 
handmaid 

This circumstance, he felt assured, was of Inppy augurv, he had gamed 
the confidence of his mistress's companion She would be sure to present 
hitmmth the flowers, and then r —his icrises would effect the coat t He was 
intoxicated with hope, bo he went home, and, as he had lived upon very 
little elsL but love doting the last fortnight, he made a night of it, and 
became intoxicated with Schiedam 

Oa the Friday following he again saw Lon riel la nnd her abigail it 
St Ursulas He sought in vain during the service to obtain a glance 
from the mistress however, lie was rewarded by a most friendly recogni¬ 
tion from the maid Ho scattered, indeed, hie nosegays about him to no 
purpose and, almost m despair, was about to return to fns lodgings, when 
all at once he beheld Ciarschen approaching him He was delighted 
with thus mark of attention, and still more so, when he was addressed m 
terms which ernne at once to the subject of his love and devotion to Lon- 
neha Clarschen, however, informed him, that though his attentions and 
constancy were highly commended, die had as yet made no serious lm- 
preagton upon her unstress’s heart, still, as n friend, she advised him to 
persevere, declaring that a few trinkets and jewels bestowed by way of 
presents, were far more lasting acknowledgments of love and attachment 
than find and fading flowers, or scraps of verses, however high-flown mfl 
beautiful Godfrey was not slow in taking this hint, and, after a long 
oanvemhna with Clarschen, who was no ways willing to shorten their 
conference, he begged bar to accompany him to a jcwullei^flifrjp, and 
assist his choice in selecting some handsome ear*nngs and necklaces for 
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Lonnelia Clarsehen Beamed! quite alive to thia businetB, addressing the 
jeweller with the utmost famtlianty, bidding him* with perfect confidence, 
display all Hu moat costly articles Not a few of these she compelled 
Godfrey to purchase, so that the unfortunate student, after paying away 
near^aH bis ready money, was glad at last to escape without exposing 
hia poverty 

The lady** maid then hastened homewards, promising Godfrey to ei- 
erciae her best services with her mistress, and to obtain from her the 
acceptance of his gifts She could not part, however, without giving htia 
a most affectionate squeeze of the hand, and offering him her cheek for a 
caress—a ceremony winch, after some hesitation, he felt himself bound 
by the laws of g dlantry to perform Some days cl apied" before Lonnelia 
was again visible At length he met her returning ftom mags There 
were tno or three cavaliers m her coin pony She was laughing gently 
at their rciruuks, wlitn, raiding her dark and beautiful eyes smiling with 
the sunniest mirth that ever ht*the orbs of woman, she encountered the 
enraptured glance of Godfrey, who, planted close to a pil'sf in the aisle 
of the cathedral, with a most romantic air cap m hand, was intently 
watching all her movements LormeUa instantly withdrew her eyea, ac¬ 
companied with an expression of atom not to he misunderstood The 
student v, as thunderstruck, ho hod neither power nor courage to follow 
her One circumstance, hem ever, increased hia perplexity he figlt assured 
that one of hia diamond ear-migs glittered agaiust her a wan I ike neck, and 
as she drew off her glove to adjust a rebellious ringlet, after she had 

M assed hi in, he felt certain that his emerald nng sparkled on her finger 
mmethately after* ard^ she was lost m the crowd 
The discon^ol ite lovei saw rio more of her that day lie stood musing 
for some time upon hit desperate foi tunes, when suddenly he felt himself 
pulled, by the tleeve, and, looking muntl, beheld the significant and ex¬ 
pressive eyes of Clurschen fixed upon him 

“Courage, most gallant cavaher 1,1 she exclaimed 41 You penm ,qhe 
lady has accepted ynur presents r ” 

“ \os, and treated their donor like a dog ** 

“Her pet poodle' ah, ha' All pretence—gust a little wilful nesa to 
show her power Despair never yet won fair I uly Tis your own fault, 
man ,f 

“ How /* exclaimed Godfrey 

li How T —why look at hei dark eyes, they did but chide your cold¬ 
ness, and while other lovers are serenading their impresses fiom night till 
mom, she Has never heaid the sound of a flute or lutestring from Godfrey 
Rude! * 

M In that it 

u Yes, you great calf *' 

lt 1 will come this very night, * exclaimed the student 
J}o so/ rejoined CJargchcn u lu the street of the ‘Three KiAp^' 
under the green-latticed balcony, tit twelve, and I will wan ant, if you 
sing as becomes a lover and a gallant cavalier, you shall not want for 
auditors ” 

Godfrey was transported * he thrust into Clarschen’a nowise vie willing 
grasp a couple of fionns She still fingered—the embrace—yes, that 
wu it — i JS eaid Godfrey, when she bad departed. 

It ii an old, old custom that of making loro and waking music beneath , 
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the >tan, and from all time there have been gentle voice*, ay, and 
gnEitle heart* too, that have responded to it What joy, what fear, 
under the silence of those midnight skies ere the first fond note bo bro¬ 
ken r Eyes dark or blue, and a soft cheek, all the softer from the 
ro&e^te tinge of excitement, as jet unseen or dimly marked itfc the 
shadows* tilings to bo dreamed of or raved after, and then, too, like a 
stray star from the heaven of hia love, a flower—a nosegay, dropped at 
the imger*a feet* The lattice dicks , the curtain falls, all ogam is gloomy 
and silent-—all, save the passionate hearts of the lovers And now at 
last they part, he seeking hia home, to rest as well he may, while she 
retires to repose in a delicious dream till morning 

Part II 

Gopptct Rltijbl, though not much of a musician, repaired to the spot 
at the hour appointed. He had a tolerable voice, and an excellent me¬ 
mory, and a ready knack at extemporising, eo he contrived to commence 
his serenade with spirit 

For some tune he sung apparently in vam At length a window 
opened, and he beheld a head covered with a tall peaked red can At 
first he was somewliat alarmed lest be had aroused the lady a father, or 
perhaps disenchanted the spirit of her great-grandmother, for the appari¬ 
tion had a strange appearance As he played on, his confidence returned 
He approached the window, he ad dressed some soft words to the red' 
nightcap, it nodded m recognition, and Godfrey, becoming quite en¬ 
chanted, breathed all manner of soft and endearing epithets Suddenly 
he heard a burst of laughter, the window slammed, mid he found himself 
m the bands of the watch Alas' it was not under the clear and balmy 
skiea of Spain or Italy that he had made his avowal of an honourable 
love—no, indeed, but m a city where the police are ever on the alert, by 
tm*^=:c 4 SLve zeal to prove then diligence, and assert their incapacity by 
allowing real delinquents to escape, and harmless fellow*, Like our serfc- 
nader, to be entrapped 

Godfrey was obliged to submit to some hours’ confinement, but, as 
nothing very serious could be urged against bin, be was set at large after 
paying a heavy fine, and lumng to mourn the loss of his guitar, which 
he was told had been dashed to piece* in the tumult, though lie was not 
aware he had made so desperate a resistance 

Indignant and humiliated, he remained long away from hia accustomed 
haunt*, until, owe day meeting Clar&cheo, she act os red him m so affec¬ 
tionate a manner, and expressed to him the grief of her mistress at hie 
capture, after a method so warm and consoling, that be felt Ins courage 
renewed to undergo the greatest trials 

Still he could not refrain from expressing hu impatience at the unsatis¬ 
factory progress of his suit, the more eo, as ho hod accidentally met 
Ltinnella the second morning after his serenade, and she had passed bun 
aa though he were the most unmusical gemux in the world 

** You are a wayward fellow, indeed F ‘ exclaimed Clarsoheu, “you may 
be very well skilled in geometry', but you cannot measure the depths of a 
wom&u*s feelings—gentle, Buffering, devoted woman, ^ continued Clarschen, 
playing a tattoo upon the top of a post which stood by tha^fOdway 
** Woman T the unoffending victim of her affections , woman I the meek, 
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tiia enduring' On my life she love* you 1 *y p better tfew her little 
finger —* 

“ Indeed/' Biid Godfrey 
u Ay, indeed 1 most learned cavalier " 

** “ She h$A m peculiar way of shorn n g it" * 

“ Peculiar 7 how unkind 1 so have we oil She is a beauty, and has 
been a spoilt child r depend on it* she only wants a fitting opportunity of 
reciprocating your affection r * 

** Would I thought so 1 * 

If Persevere, and we shall see a happy conclusion ” * 
tl We , indeed," muttered Godfrey, however, he felt comforted at this, 
and, to spite of her ugliness, could not but consider Clarschm as a verj 
sensible person Nevertheless, he continued, obstinate, and expressed his 
full determination to have some better proofs of his mirtiWa good wishes 
than seeing her at midnight nod to him from a window in a red nightcap 
a A few words from herself in iteply to my numerous sonnets 7 * 1 he mut^ 
tered, L( or at least a moments private conversation 7 ” # 

** You shall have both, 1 * said Clarachen, confidently, u depend upon 
me for a billet-dour, and as for a tHe-h tete , never trust me more if I don’t 
bnng you together to mom>w at the cathedral, only you must go and 
station yotiraclf m the choir before it is lighted up LonneHa shall come 
to tho same form aa if by mistake or inadvertence, and there, beneath the 
fourth pillar of the south transept, you will both have an opportunity of 
saying a thousand delightful things n 

Godfrey was so ovei^oyed at this proposal, that he dismissed Clarachen 
with a double fee—an oblation pleasant enough when the recipient is a 
pretty woman, but rather a work of supererogation in the present instance 
All that night the poor student could dream of nothing else but Lonnell&’g 
dark eyes, and the felicity of squeezing her hand and breathing hu vows 
in 4 whisper, lest he should disturb the service 

Mommg came, and, after breakfast, Godfrey took a long, lonely Wtlk 
into the countiy to pass the time away until the evening When he re¬ 
turned he partook of u hasty meal, and commenced the labours of his 
toilet, selecting the moat splendid suit in hia wardrobe, affixing a fresh 
heron’s plume to Ins cap, and a new cord and button of bullion to his 
cloak 

In truth, he cut a gall ant figure, only he wore his cap too much on one 
side, which gave him rather a rakish appearance for one so desperately in 
love Slowly at length he took his way to the cathedial, and had the 
gratification of firdmg that he hod arrived m good time, as the vergers 
had hardly adjusted the different scats, so, loitering about for half an 
hour m the dusk, he endeavoured to read the epitaphs, and took a look at 
the stone monuments At length, a tube of poor school children flocking 
into the edifice, he becamehornfied^cst they should preoccupy hia chosen 
seat beside the fourth pillar, to which he accordingly repaired with all 
diligence 

The church now filled apace What a watchful man was our student, 
he noted every cloak and shawl that showed itself at the chief entrance 
or the side porch, marking with a beating heart the progress of every cap 
and bonnet through the throng m hopes that it would at least nestle 
beside at length he beheld som ethrng very dark and shadowy 

approaching him Surely it was a woman's sainted form 7 He was not 
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mistaken, it must be * it could be no ether than the beloved Learned her- 
ijfljf T 'Sqw she loak-H round in bewilderment, as in search of him , shJ 
now she sees him, ehe rushes forward, she la by hie tide 1 

Then, 'whether prompted by the sanctity of the place, the gloom of the 
niche, or by her great and uncontrollable love, she yielded her hand to his 
caresses 

Again and again Godfrey pressed her to his heart, when, at this 
auspicious moment* at some particular part of the service, every lamp and 
candlestick blaratl with lights an immense jet of flame being thrown on 
the particular spot m which Godfrey and hia beloved eat enshrined 

The student turned with rapture to ga^e upon the dark, fond eyes of 
hi? Lon nel 1$, but what was his horror, when he beheld Clarscben clasped 
m his arm a, and languishing beneath the weight of her affections 

Scarcely twenty paces off, surrounded by a bevy of the gallant 
cavaliers of Cologne, sat LonneUa von Halen, her beautiful dark eyes 
absolutely raining on him a mixed she w«r of scorn and sunbeams 

The companions, too, by whom she was attended, mode no effort to 
repress their mirth and astonishment 

Wonder we then that poor Godfrey became mad, furious that he 
would have dashed Clarsehen from him if he could and have rushed from 
the cathedral However, the crowded state of the edifice, and the im- 
preesiveDcjs. 1 ) of the service, for the moment, restrained him As for 
Clarschen, the more indignant he appeared, the more she endeavoured to 
console htm with her caresses He writhed and stamped one m unite 
he shook his hand m the air like a madman, the next he Bought to shelter 
himself behind the column In vain, she held him to the bench, nor 
did his misery or his confusion end here By chance, Godfrey had 
seated him&elf m that portion of the church devoted to ladies, who, after 
a certain domestic event, repair to the edifice to return thanks for their 
restoration tn he ilth Now, it happened that the officiating priest had 
b^rt^tnformed that two females of the suburbs, who had recently blessed 
their lords with twins, would repair that evening to the diurching-bench 
to receive hit benediction Unluckily, the worthy man was very &horfc- 
sighted, and looking round upon that part of the edifice* and seeing two 
persons extremely intimate with each other, he called the special attention 
of the audience to Godfrey and CJar^hen, and forthwith commenced to 
church them * foi the wonderful increase of health*} children with which 
they had blessed the Clmstian community ” 

Everpeje of course tamed towards the fortunate couplt^naj, a con¬ 
fusion of suppressed but unwonted sounds filled the choir Lomuella ac¬ 
tually stood up among her companions, that uhc might have the better 
new! 

This wan too much, one stroke more than Godfrey could endure He 
sprang from the form—gave himself*a furious blow on the forehead, no 
one knew why, unless it was because Clarschcn persisted in clinging to 
W legs, at length, however, with a desperate hound, lie extricated him- 
adf, and overturning half-a-dozen benches m his way, ruslied like a mad¬ 
man from the cathedral 

He stayed not until he had reached his lodging, in a distant part of the 

arty 

He rushed np-stairs like & thunderbolt, absolutely overtummg'rf'lte tand- 
Lad), who was steadying herself very carefully with one hand, while with 
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the other she was carrying up a dish of soap for ah old invalid gentleman 
on the third floor 

Godfrey threw himself into hie chamber, locked, bolted) aud barricaded 
the door, jumped into bed, and heaping the clothes over bis head, and 
stuffing his fingers into his ears endeavoured to shut out the echoes of 
the shouts and laughter still ringing around him 

Here he Jay for some time In vain his landlady implored admission 
—for she believed him to be mad He was deaf to her entieatiea, she 
went down £ta the street-door to look out for her husband to send him for 
the doctor * 

Scarcely, however, had she opened it, before Claisehen^iemelf appeared 
She had completed her devotions, and! had hurried to the j^oor student 
“She guessed how things wetts/* she said, “and came to offer her 
services." 


“Ah, thank you, that is a dear creature sobbed the good landlady 
“ He is sure to open tho door when he hears your voice ” 

“ Yes, but I must speak m my artificial tones," said th# lady's maid, 
“or it will be too much for his nerves ’* 

She then proceeded up-stairs, and addressed Godfrey through the key¬ 
hole in the voice aud manner of the worthy abb£ who hod preached at 
St Ursula s 

The student, who had removed tin clothes off his head order to 
breathe a little more freelj* healing the sing-song voice of the preacher, 
conceived that the whole congregation were at Ins heels, and that the 
churching ccrem on j was about tore commence, a vague idea of throwing 
Jntmelf out of the window presented itself However* with a bewildered 
air, he sat up in bed, and as he had a few arrangements to make previous 
to quitting the world, he commenced inditing fus will, and endeavoured 
tu write n Ime to LormtJU, finding it impossible to die without unde¬ 
ceiving her os to the object of his attachment 

During this time, his landlady, Claftdien, the old sick lodger, onu^dl 
the other lodgers, a great mam of the neighbour*, and half the idle 
people out of the street, began to grow impatient at neither obtaining an 
answer to their queries, nor ingress into Godfrey k cbambei 

Clarschen now represented to all present her own delicate position as 
regarded the student, and her undoubted influence over him, and satisfac¬ 
torily proved to the assembled friends that Godfrey's conduct was owing 
to his self-reproach at having quarrelled with her m a fit of jealousy at 
church, and requested them forthwith to break open the door, that she 
might go in aud put everything io right* This was accordingly done 
in spite of the barricade, and the whole assembly, bo impatient were they 
to witness the denouement of the affair, rushed in, or rather tumbled m, 
before Godfrey had time to sign Ins will or get the window open 

Great, indeed, was hi* horror at seeing Clarschen at the head of the 
invader* However, she did not allow him much respite, tor in a some¬ 
what imperative manner, dismissing the party under the plea that she 
would bring him round in a few minutes, she began, after shedding A 
deluge of tears, to mveigh against his cruelty, and to proclaim her 
devoted constancy , 

“ Her devoted constancy 1ff thought Godfrey If previously asto- 
mahethtflFdie progress of events, he was ^orcely prepared for this avowal 
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4i I have loved you long, and daeply," said Ckrfchen, between bar 
sobs, ** but jour ingratitude will be my destruction " 

“ Loved me ?” said Godfrey, sitting upright in bed, “surely you uniat 
be raving Were not all my protestations addressed to your mistress ? 
and had I not hopes from your own confession that they were not 
unfavourably received? Did she not even condescend to wear my 
presents 7* 

** She bought them of me/* sobbed the lady's maid , 

“ Bought themF shouted the student, in a tone perfectly electrifying 
** Yes—yes» shd considered you as my lover n 

“ Lonoella consider me as your lover?” cned Godfrey, springing out 
of bed, and frantically looking at the glass, then at hu razors, then At 
Clarschen, then at the window, then again at his razors, one of which he 
eagerly began to strop At length, hi ft words found renewed utterance, 
as he exclaimed, “ Wh), what on earth T —-what witchcraft or delusion 
could have been practised on her?" * 

“None, nonesaid Clarschen, “ hut as she thought the jewels were 
above my station, she kindly purchased them of me, that I might make 
suitable preparations for our union “ 

“And the serenade?" said the student, with the calmness of des¬ 
peration 

“ Was addressed to mo My mistress was present, however, though 
she stood behind a curtain, as she could not believe you could be so 
devoted " 

a Confusion said Godfrey, striking his forehead M I was devoted 1 
So then she considered we met by special appointment at the cathedral 
“Certainly,” replied Clarschen, brightening up and drying her tears 
“ Indeed, 1 assure you, she and all the good people of Cologne com* 
mended your attention, and considered you as the most devoted of 
admirers, and had it not been for that unlucky affair m getting on the 
wfWftg bench—” 

H Ay, ’ said the student, almost choking, H that wds unlucky ,r 
“But what matters jt," responded the domestic, “if we love one 
another? * 

“ Oh, certainly not much, only we \iere churched a little too soon * r 
** Yes that is alland as for the ahbe, vie can make up to him 
the loss of his fees by allowing him to marry u» * J 

“Just so," said Godfrey, with calm desperation, “that ia exactly my 
way of thinking f 

.At tins moment the landlady who, with a dozen neighbours had been 
eiigcily listening at the door, looked m, and gave Clarschen a very sig¬ 
nificant smile, which was as much as to sav, “ Ah, my dear, 1 see you 
know how to manage the men " 

The latter replied by a look equally complacent 
Godfrey, who all the while had been walking up and down the apart¬ 
ment, now said in a low voice, 'which slightly trembled, but with the 
emphasis of a mail who hod taken some determined resolution— 

u Mj dear Clandien, I suppose all the world, after what has occurred, 
deem it imperative that our union take place, and are anxiously looking 
forward to the event, naturally concluding, that, as our courtship has 
afforded them so much mterdfc, our marriage ought to dadfPdh their 
“ part no less attention?” 
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M Certainly t the city talks of nothing 1 else *’ 

H I thought to Wei], and when do you propose that the ceremony 
shall take place 

u With m little delay as posable,” she replied “It cannot be too 
soon after what has occurred ” * 

“ You are right—after what has occurred T Will to-morrow morning 
be soon enough for you ** 

“ Yea * to morrow mommg I shall be ready ” 

“ And you will leave me-+ note said Godfrey, entrcatmgly “ I have 
a few arrangements to make ” * 

** Certainly, yet One embrace, Godfrey, my beloved ** m 
* Faugh ^ cried the student* turning away, “wo shall Lavp plenty of 
that for yean to come " 

“ Ay , I forgot that n And Clarsehen, after bestowing upon him a 
most languishing look, at last took her departure bcarcely had aha 
been gone ten minutes before thedaudLidy tapped at the door 
“Come in,” said Godfrey * 

TJhe worthy woman, curtsying as she entered, said, “ that having 
heard of his approaching marriage from her niece, who had just bcuu 
informed of it m the market-place, she thought she could do no other¬ 
wise than wish him joy, and beg his acceptance of a small roasting pig, 
as a present for the wedding dinner * 

“Thank you/ said Godfrey “Have the goodness to put the little 
pig down on that chair ” 

Still the good creature lingered, no doubt thinking that the pig wis 
worth m .1 invitation to the wedding feast At length the student, divining- 
her thoughts, told her “ that Clarachen and himself would be happy if 
ahe would join a few select friends on the morrow to celebrate the suspi¬ 
cious event. 1 

This she joyfully accepted, and having occasion to go a-visiting that 
evening, alie spread the news far and wide among her friends * 

Before his accustomed hour of repose, Godfrey had received si 1 * other 
small roasting pigs and a leg of mutton from friends and acquaintances 
of the landlady The pigs were duly placed on the chairs in his apirt- 
mrnt, and their donors complimented with invitations to the wedding 


repast 

Two hours after midnight, when the moon had gono down, and the 
whole city was wrapped m gloom and darkness, save from an occasional 
Limp which shed its flickering and uncertain rays over the narrow mid 
ill-paved streets, the glare of some light from the shipping by the qtmys T 
ui from the fishing-boats on the bosom of the broad deep Rhine, the 
student at Cologne, after packing up his few books m one bundle, and his 
scanty wardrobe in another, and suspending both upon a stick, quietly 
descended the staira, and let himself cut at the front door 

He left a note for his landlady, bequeathing her the seven small roast¬ 
ing pigs and the leg of mutton for any amsus of lodging for which he 
might be indebted. 

ilo departed from Cologne with the value of about fifty florins in his 
possession Never was Godfrey Rudel again heard of 

Some sensation was at first produced by his sudden disappearance It 
lasted e^ttvt^y nine days, and then all was forgotten, though Clarschen 
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took care to spread pretty extensively tfee story of her ’woes trad her 

desertion - 

Some years later, Germany woe entranced by the eloquence a m 
J earn mg' of a professor at GotcitigoDj who, rising from the lowest bene to 
by his industry and ability, attained one of the moat honourable and 
lucrative appointments in the university 

He might have had no connexion with our student, certainly he bore 
n widely different name One thing, however, was remarkable the 
professor had & violent prejudice agmnst the good city of Cologne f be¬ 
tides this, be suffered from a nervous affection of a most peculiar nature 
lie lost all his presence of mind and resolution at the sight of a petticoat, 
nay* this apparition almost threw him into convulsions, and bis beat 
fneud», whenever he moved out of his college, which was only on nre 
occasions, kindly endeavoured to Weep out of his sight all tlie human 
creatures who have an hereditary claim to that g<irment 

However, this is no certain [jreol of the professor^ identity with God¬ 
frey Rutlel, many other worthy men being subject to the same infirmity 


THE nilLGSOFHER OF THE YEAR 1949, OR, A HUNDRED 

YEARS HENCE 

The iti lived a great philosopher, m runt Urn forty mne. 

Who, 'ni..ith the Muses 9 tender fret, bo pun to spring a nunc. 

And while he laboured b ird, still hi gloried ns Ins Mrenglh, 

And as lie smiled m triumph, thus his vcrsca flowed at length 

Spirit of Anti Wisdom, hail* I pray Ihei be my uainsi, 

Find frt.d my incapacity, wluli knowledge 1 , 

Thus fanith the proverb—-and v bat n in its truthfulness denies— 

*^ " When: ignorance is real bliss, p tis folly to be wisl r 

Intelligence ] retire, or T will hurl a barbel dart 
Or bitterest invective to pierce thy inmost he-an 
Talk not to me of England, Denmark, tierinany, and France 
Biography is—fiddlestick, and history, romance 

Come round me, all ye doubters, and soon we will set, whether 
J here** mu, tiling well believe, if wl cud but Imld together 
Hume doubted if he lived, and then he doubted if be doubted. 

But though they fought him hard, he ue cr confessed that he was routed 

We don't believe in Homer He npvcr lived—not he, 

And his epics and heroics may ah be burned for me 
Wc don't believe in Homer , and if there were a person 
Who'd venture to avow it* we would not believe Macpbenoo 

Bold Niehhrur waa the hero he w rb welt armed cap a pic. 

And he set off with, a blazing weapon, called a Theory, 

And Romulus and Livy he twirled over with his thumb, 

OM Cures ho pulled down, and in its stead built Qmnum 

Horatiua tned to keep the bridge, but could not hold out long, 
bo he hit him with his Theorjs, and sold him for a song, 

But the patent for his Theory he quite forgot to keep. 

And many now make theories, and aall them very cheap 
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Down with all history* l wy Ah I if I hud the lead 
IM sot up schools and college* to unlearn how to rewh 
The time, though act arrived, yet is coming on apace, 

When with truth it shall be said, we re not a hook believing race 

They say that Louis Fhtbppe reigned id eighteen forty weight, * 

Ho could not gam hm people's love, but won Ins people b hate, 

He bade loo driver, Guizot hold in tight the gallant French, 

And the minister pulled lustily, and gave a tearing wrench 

Thu people kicked and roared* and quickly broke the tightened rein. 

And Guizot tottered m Ins seat and rolled upon the plain t 
And Barret tried to hold them in, hut Grew tlo u*l to try. 

So, like a man* ho gave it up, and joined tin, rebel cry 

#• 

And Lows bade his soldiers fight, like breve wen unto death, 

But they thought that they d had fun enough, and so they saved their breath 
He didn t know hi* jaepUf wore bo very ultra Wlnj*— 

“ He never dreamt, when ho put, of running such a rig ** 

Away went Louis, who but he 1 and thought he heard the sdhnd 
Of rebels and of banquets, till he trod on British ground 
And the French set up ,l government, till it* knell also rang* 

And after Luma Philippe soon they sent off Louis Hlunc 

But as for crediting all this—no, no, no, no, not I, 

We ah agree [hat hiifcmy and stuffs—all my eye * 

Why ull these things took place at least a hundred years ago. 

And wild can tell what happened then, that 1 should like to know 

They aay the Pope was driven out in a gaudy footman's dress, 

And after that tin Homans gut into a precious mess 

For the merry men of trance sent for their fiery troops, in hope 

That, as they had put down a king, they might set up a pope 

And Oudinot marched over with five thousand gallant men. 

And, when he just had entered Rome, was driven out ogam, 

For Garibaldi armed his moh, and hade them fight it out, 

Arid so they did, and all the French sent to the fight about 

And then the tables turned The French they marched in triumph in 
And Garibaldi, ho marched out, and didu t care a pm 
But, after all, his Hohucss would trust to nt i tlicr aide, 

And at G acta, it they d let him, he resol v d his head to hide 

And the Emperor of Austria in fright resigned his crown, 

For Vienna had res n up in Arena, mud fairly knocked! him down, 

And Hungary was in revolt, and 1 ombardy at war, 

And hui poor old cyca were wearied quite, with locking out eo fa r 

Itadctski southward wont, to give tb Italians a flick. 

And Bthlick and Wcndcl, W indischgr&tz and Baron Jellachfch 
Went out to flight the crack jaw names of Kossuth and Dembmflki, 

For as for Bern, for euphony, he dropped Ins Polish mski* 

And so the storm in Europe raged, Gil Nicholas must try, 

With a qmet 1 urkey look, to put hi* Anger m the pie, 

And fifty thousand oily-looking Kusgiom drew the award. 

Commanded by a man whoso name's s terribly hard word 

Its really bard to wade along, and tel! ypu which u which, 
iVd gp mn, Catena at hen, Szegudm, one PaskicwiEch, 

They're nil such scraggy, craggy, Magy-ar like Looking places, 

I give it up, and wiU not try to clear up namoa and places. 
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But Groteiychm, babrauski, Lcwartowdu, and their murky 
Oily soldiers seat the inskis off, with dusty feet, to Turkey, 

Bo Beuif and Dein, and all of them, “hid their diminished heads, 

Though Nicholas he would not leave them quiet in their beds 11 

- His affection was so great for them, that off he sent a civil* 
Complnuentary, kind message to the bultan, by Rodnvil 
» Csar Nicholas regards to the Sultan, and would be 
Obliged if ho would send to him each Polish refugee 

" A spacious gibbet u prepared, fuid from it any number 
Of Poles may be suspended, as good for nothing lumber " 

The Sultan fdt bis poor heart beat, and loudly took to banging 

At lufi theft, and then the floor, and said, “ bend in Sir Stratford Canning * 

And Ins Excellency came, and amd, u 0, Sultan, live fbr ever 1 
Let me humbly beg your Highness not to full into a fever, 

The Czar bt gnu to bark, but do not fear that ha will bite. 

So arm your troops, and fire away—there II never be a fight * 

a Hint wiH I," said the Sultan 14 Ho 1 hid the troops to gnpc 
Their cutlasses must fiercely, and fct each trnn light bin pipe, 

And into fighting order his mustochios let him stroke 1 
And so they did, and this big talking ended all in smoke 

Oh, dear I what talcs they did invent in those book reading days, 

We U make bauflie of them all, and what a pile wc 11 raise, 

Pile Home and Smollett up, and then apply a patent burner, 

Stott, Lmg'ttd, Gibbon, llobertson, and Coie, and Sharon Turner 

Come, Eumet Tytlcr* I) Aubigne, Adolphus, and TJalrymple, 

Comt, Watson, Mackintosh, we 11 show yon hutary made simple, 

Corut* Alison Mahon, Macaulay Prescott, come the Yankee, 

Xhieia, Tlutrrj, Schiller, Mouzd, Milk, Ttaafruar liaukc 

Come, old Herodotus, and bring the nine along with you, 

Drug that great book, Thucydides your Greek will never do, 

Come* I ivy, come, Polybius, and TUcitus, my mtn, 

And tell thine fellows, afttr you to quicken, if they can 

“ Heap on more w odd, the wind is dull , but, whistle as it will, 

WVll have a bonfire long enough to reach to Christmas still 
1 here, blare away 1 0, dilatory 1 how very small you look, 

For nothing will we leave you—no, not a nngle book 

While thus our great philosopher bad watched the blazing pile, 
lie aat him down before the fiamea to rest himself awlnlc 
u Thus History is gone, 1 said be, “her glories all arc o‘er, 

And she and her eight hundred books shall bother us no more “ 

Then from his font a book he drew, unfolded a long tree, 

And ao ft clingly he simpered as he read his pedigree 

Yet a little something seemed to Bay, * Come, throw it an the fkgot 1 

But ho said, winking his eyes , u 2>en J t you wish that you may get it ” 

Let every cue take care," said lie— 1 ' take great care what they read, 

And noxious books, as history, uproot each for a weed 
Improper books they often are, Rnd waste of time* at beat, 

Behei e your genealogies, and bonfire oil the rest" 
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»? E r ROWBELL, ESQ 

Tnrttv can be no doubt but that the feeling excited at the witnessing, 
on a Sunday, a monster-tram or a loaded steam-boat, is not at tho moment 
of & gratifying nature One is certainly moved to excLuim t #l What o de¬ 
secration of the Sabbath Of course the facilities offered to ploiflure- 
sockers on the Sunday, by railway and steam boat companies, have a ten¬ 
dency to thin, more or less, our churches anil chapel s, and occasion a great 
deal of what is not strictly indispensable labour There*!* no question of 
that f wrf, and it is better at once to state it boldly and loek it calmly in 
the feme Afterward* however, let us, with equal fjrne^s, examine the 
other facts in ton notion with the subject, pointing in a diffeient direct iou , 
ind form, upon the whole, a ration il and dispassionate judgment 

Th^ is precisely what no one does Thue are two great parties m the 
mutter of the observance of the Sabbath One paity, headed by Mr Hume, 
and numbering in its ranks sundry individuals, whose opinion* generally 
coincide with his on other questions wou^d really seem to be disirous to 
do aw ay with all outward distinction between Sunday and another day 
Wo m, no admirers of Mr Joseph Hume, and we differ with him much 
on this as on nearly all othei subjects On the other band, we have Mr 
'"pootiof and Mr Plumptre, who would, wo believe, go most extraordinary 
lengths the opposite way, stopping trains, steam-boats, enac-lies, shutting up 
dn* pi ice and that place, and producing on immensity of iiitonv emence 
a id discomfort The fact ia, that too often when nntagd uatic news arise 
in nnv point, the difference increases gradually Men who have become 
identified with curtain opinions feel a pleasure m confronting and thwarting 
men who arc identified with the opposite opinions, and by and by the judg¬ 
ment, the calm, cool judgment is so interfered with by this parti-feeling, 
that it flings up its office in despair, and the conflict is no longer that_ 
of one set of well weighed conclusions aguust another set of wclK 
weighed conclusions, to be conducted with all gravity mid solemnity, with 
j fervent (hurt not to gam a triumph, but to arrive at truth* but is de¬ 
graded into ait undignified party struggle, m tlie hi at of which the 
c igmal difference becomes so marvellously widened, that the contrast 
between what e ich combatant now argues, and what he signed, at the nut- 
*^t, i* almost, if not quite, tus decided as was it such outset the difference 
between him and his antagonist 

We have no doubt that Mr Joseph Hume glories in witnessing the 
effect prodi eed ei Mr Fhunptre by ins proposing that tho National 
C ,oJ!ery shall be open on Sunday 1 ", and I am sure that neither Mr Plurnptre 
rmr Mi Spooner would exhibit half the energy they display at Exeter 
Hall, if they did not mentally witness the irritation owa ft iotn.d their oM 
enemy by a perusal of their addrcsBCs (irtterrnpted, as they would appeal to 
h'ne been, at every tenth word by * loud cheers* ) in next day's newspaper 

IJowevei to proceed with our subject Now, it is> undoubtedly laid 
down m Holy Wnt that we are to “remember the Sabbath-day to keep 
it holy,” and that our occupation b on that day are to be of a decidedly 
piotia and devotional character Such being^tbc case, is there not a strong 
call for everybody to attend divine worship and partake to the full of th& 
benefits n ffipi-pd by public adoration;' 1 Bcfoie replying to this, let ub 
briefly bring to mind the circumstance of our Saviour distinctly intimat¬ 
ing, on one occasion, that it was ^lawful to do well on the Sabbath-Aay ” 
vox. mviii v 
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Not now to outer into a lengthened quotation cf the additional remarks 
uttered on the occasion alluded to, we would remind tho Trader, that the 
<J^ar tenor of our Saviour** observations was, that in cases of emergency 
those things might ba done on the Sabbath day* which, viewed in the 
attract, would bo altogether sinful and ungodly Here, then, was 
opened a field for discretion This thing which under the standing-law 
relating to the Sabbath I may not do, I may do if there be for it absolute 
requirement—a necessity which cannot be put aside We desire to bring 
tins argument to bear on all questions relating to the Sabbath We lay 
great stress on Che fact of its thus being lawful to exercise a certain 
discretion as to the employment of the Sabbath-day In various ways, 
the due observance of the Sabbath is now interfered with It is bad , 
that such is the ease, is to be regretted, and if a change con wisely be 
effected, it should bo made But it may not be wisely effected, in 
other words, it may be, that, with the desired cessation of labour, would 
spnng up an infinite amount of ill/and the throwing away the boon 
purchased With lawful money—that is, the good effected through the tod 
legalised and justified by the declaration above quoted—-would, perhaps, 
entail an uprising of evif deeply to be deplored We are not to consider, 
in reference to the observation of the Sabbath, that there has been 
imposed upon us a law from which we may not in the slightest degree 
deviate* The very lawgiver himself sanctioned and allowed—- nay, 
enjoined—a deviation, under a peculiarity of circumstances, and striking 
as is the fact, it is nevertheless certain, that there might be a case where 
an apparently glaring desecration of the Sabbath would (if the expression 
be allowable) win from Deity a a mile of approval, while a faithful 
observance of it under the standing-law would, assuredly be regarded with 
a frown of displeasure 

Now, placing ourselves in the position of directors of railways or steam- 
let ns consider whether, in voting for offering facilities for pleasure* 
seekers on Sundays, wc can conscientiously say that our amt is to do 
good Yes, we can say bo—- if it be a good thing to give opportunity to 
the ovci-tasked labourer or mechanic, whose life is a hfe of tod—unre¬ 
mitting, enduring toil, involving, it may be, a premature grave, to leave, 
one day in the week, at least, the scene of his labour, and go forth to 
inhale the pure air, and to bask in the bright sun, with a glorious feeling 
of perfect freedom Look at the courts and alleys of our great city 
You shudder as you pass through them Try to imagine remaining in 
them a day, and you will recod at the thought Yet their occupants 
remain in them weeks, months, jears,—m winter and in summer, in fair 
weather and m foul, in healthy reasons and in sickly And more than 
thi^ those occupants, while probably poorly-fed nnd scantily-clad, are all 
of them engaged in hard labour—labour, too, oftentimes of an injurious 
character, atlceting both physical* And mental wellbeing The lives of 
these poor people are shortened**it cannot bo otherwise—and jet there 
is no remtdj , we cannot make all the poor rich—wc cannot make the 
gittmg Wad irnanably an easy n atter—we cannot render men utea- 
P^iou innoxious and unobjectionable But if—by placing it within, the 
readi uf these [Hwr people, thjp going forth eafh seventh-day from their 
confine 1 , 1 ml unhealthy localities, to bright gpota for iway From I ondon'g 
euiuko and filth, where the fresh, untainted air will cool dfci fumdi 
brows—w here tho bcaatcoiiB landscape will bring back lustre to their 
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clouded eyes-—where the gionoua sun* fully beheld and luxuriantly revelled 
id, and the soft blue sky, contemplated in its bewildering and thrilling 
expanse, will restore their energies and revive their apinta,—if ia this 
way it be within our power to dimmish misery and promote comftyfc, to 
battle with disease and to court health, to instil hope where there would 
otherwise be despair, to excite cheerfulness where there would be un¬ 
mitigated gloom,—then we eay, aye, although this cannot be dose 
without the turning the Sabbath-day to other account than that to which 
those more happily-circumatanoed should undoubtedly have regard yet 
that, os by the giving the facilities mentioned we shall be actually “doing 
well,” such a course on our part may most conscientiously be adopted 
But letm view this matter m another light * 

Now, we never feel so religiously inclined as when wo are rambling m 
the country on a fine eummer’s day There is something emphatically 
calming and soothing, something that sets itself most powerfully in antag¬ 
onism with turbulent and unworthy thoughts, in the aspect of \ T aCure, at 
the seasons when she wears her loveliest garb Who can, 4n moved, gars 
at the waving trees and verdant pastures, and indifferently contemplate 
the bright blue heavens ? Who, when so occupied, has not felt there to 
n«e up involuntarily within Ins bosom, a rich sense of benefits bestowed 
by an almighty hand, of continued, loving-kindness exhibited by a norer- 
fileepmg and beneficent Creator * Whatever changes tnay be* witnessed, 
the seasons come again in due course, whatever dark iniquity may be 
perpetrated—however low may, at the time, be the standard of mortis, 
and however Scant the religion, the sun shines on as of old, and the mighty 
progress of revivification is once more eveiywhere manifest And as the 
gaze is involuntarily directed upward, and becomes fixed on the clnnnne 
canopy above, hardened indeed must he the heart unstirred by ahealthy 
emotion of mingled awe and veneration And greatly will that emotion 
bo increased if, as the eye wondermgly scans the magnificent inch, 'Xdui 
the mind, as it were, rolls over the unspeakable mystery of whit lie* be¬ 
yond, and which may not be seen, there should nse up (as will nrolnbly 
be the case), with perfectly overwhelming forea the recollection that tin,re 
are those to whom that mystery has long been revealed, and who are at 
this moment inhabitants of * f the land which lies beyond tho grive * 
These are not strangers„ but dear relatives and friends^-the father and 
the mother, the brother, mayhap, and the sister, the wife and the child 
The blue heavens, their imagined home, have awakened thoughts of 
these, and aa they all pass m review before the mental eye, each seems, 
with outstretched finger, to point to their present lofty abode And 
though we fetl that many there are who wdl jeer at this as a far-fetched 
supposition, who will assert that the pleasure seekers on Sundays only 
fall into debauchery and excess, and never know a single thought of the 
character we have been describing', and though we are quite read’i to 
allow that of some few the remark may hold good , yet it is our film belief 
that the imjnnty return to their dark homos m the evening with recruited 
strength and restored spirit? enenunged, under the prospect of another 
week of boil, by an active feeling, that the contemplation of the bright blue 
sky and tho beauteous scenery his giicn»rige to within them, ill it wliat- 
ever the difference between the hovel nd the man'non, the vimo hi m n 
covers ah,*Mnd into the same lieiven will hereaftei be gathered, if found 
worthy—aye, both the lowly labourer and the exalted lord 

Therefore, we say, let tho poorer classes have their recreation on Sun- 

r 2 
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days Do your best, indeed, to make them understand why y mi en mu rage 
them in the thus rendering a Sunday a da) of amusement rather than 
of meditation and prayer* but, under present cincu Pittances* place no 
hindrance in the way of gratification of the kind we have mtim ited Set 
it bt&re them that Sunday ought emphatically to he a day of rest, but 
that, inasmuch as there went fosth a merciful qu ihfitatmn nf the cnm- 
lnnnd to keep it holy, when pressing circumilanceB idunfid render a devia¬ 
tion desirable, such deviation may m cases be lawful* and be committed 
without sm Say to the poor man, " If no othei day lie fiffen to you, 
tway on the Sunday, with ynut wife and your children, to the green fields 
and Janes , have your day*s pleasure, soberly and diatreetly , and re turn in 
the evening, thankful for the benefit; aod the griti catnrn you have ie~ 
<civod Yet, mark you, under any other tiretiinstances tin* advire coutd 
not be given Take Away what we may almost tj eak of a« the nh&ofutc 
nzcp'ixtfy for you nod your family, sifunted s.± you die, to i mphiy the Sab- 
bath in this manner, and immediati lj there re removed ah txcu e J oi your 
nnt going to church Ke member thi", tin. penniMion alwut is one suitho- 
lised to be given in infinite mercy , and remember also that— 

Tilt Being that ifi m Ujc clouds and air, 

That n in the gTocn leans anion** ifoc ^rovci, 

may be worshipped with as niulJi feivotu tnd smcoiity midoi the s mfdc 
i uiopy of heaven, ns within the walls, of the most ntcathcdial ” 

Now, it will be evident, that if the poor are entitled to recreation on 
Sundays only on the grounds stated* there tail bi no o\mre fo the rich 
if they observe not the day with all staKtriess VVith tin higher cla-si* 
Sunday should* indeed, be a day of perfect rest and t icry c m should be 
tikcii not to n quire any labour on the pan of othus til it t m pos^iblv be 
dispensed with What need of the sea vices of mm vml i inuple of 
hornet, and a coachman And footman, to icach i Jmuli s* an e h ilf a mile 
dl^ant ? W hat need of the afternoon drive in the l*ai f, and the luxurious 
dinnei m the evening ? We do think there is u call for n fniris hi re that 
the aiiiftocracy might manage to walk to church, and to umlh luuiu nn , 
that they might -walk out, and not ride out on tlu Sontl ly and that, no 
that day, they might benefit their digestion by fire ^impUitnn ds, imnliing 
the least possible trouble to their domestics \ hen is no < \i use foi S ib- 
bath-breaking on the pm t of the rich—the r]Ji min, with In’, ibnndarde 
nf unemployed time surrounded at all susontf with pxry comfort and 
pleasure, it is* indeed, a hard case if he cimint keep Hie Sibbatli d ly 
holy But the poor mao, we own w*. cm listen to Imu, when he fells ns 
that it is his only day of freedom from a toil that is kuocl mg n tils into 
his colfin A day id the country will drag out a ftwof the limbi that the 
past week has inserted He bos a wifi and children * 31 lire hi ilth fail, 
they wifi be cast into misery and want He knows tbit it is> light to go 
to church on a Sunday* and he woulddike to go, y Lt ht hugns The fresh 
air would do him and his family so mut.h good—lie un mot resist the 
temptation And we say there is no neel s<> to do. In may go with an 
easy -crjiiscicnte He* and his mfi t and hi* children may away 
auto fin, fresh bit and enjoy it to the full—only let them renumber, as 
they drink it in in glorious diaughts, aa they idnun. thp btaureous aspect 
of Nature, and wondenngly contemplate the r ft ir blue h< ivpns that 
Hetty in the wood And in the meadow tan, evtn a* in the * met. ay* listen 
to the outpounngi of a thankful spirit, cud give ear to the uLteurn.es of a 
gratefijt heart 
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T have heart! (but not behev d) the spirits of the dead 
May walk ig^im 

SsUJLfifAaitE 

Tins’ rum l 1 Tinal'l 
Out, rriojibieur 

Ftjunjuui ne me Tepuridcz-vou^ pas qu&nd je vqub ippelle? 

Jl 1 ni, vuus in paa enttudu, mousicur 
Apjxjrtca mol, dune, mon bonnet de unit 
Out monsieur I-e voils 

Thjs short ‘tene, about a mghtcip, between a cosmopolite Untune 
and *i Fraiico-Genmn demoiselle, took place m a summer-residence, or 
lu&th uis, on the bi ow of one of jho spurs of the Odenwald 

Gentle raider, have you ever rested jour weary limbs in the Bcividere, 
on the summit of the Melibocus? It commands precisely the same view, 
and tbe scenic panorama is as beautiful as anything the earth's surface 
can produce 

Thu luvuriant Bcig^tr use, with its castled crag 4 ), orchards, and home- 
steady imrncdi itelj underneath The winding Rhine, glittemng at xn- 
torv;dv along the wide- pro ad plain, which, through the hazy ktinosphore 
of an autumn 1 1 eve, bore a ticker resemblance to a distant inland sea or 
immense biy tfnn that splendid expanse of land, apportioned to many 
kingdoms gliddintd with a thousand towns and villages, nch in com, 
in wine, and ml Tlisrc it lay peateiblj at my feet, spread out hke a 
wonderful picture, framed m the thick foliage of the loaded vine, under 
which I wjs reclining Imagination, in a halt dreamy *jtnte, coined me 
beyond the cloud like outlmL of the Don net berg, arid the blue mountains 
which h' irtc 1 the extensile lionzon , mj hearts spirit took wing, 
entered the penetralia of fnonds jar away, and held communion with 
them All nature >\ is at rest, not even the ever-sounding trumpet of 
the rcatlisg gnat broke the sokmn stillness, but myriads of motes were 
playing in the sunbeam, as it strt-imrd in through the trellis “ The 
little motes in the sun, ’saitli the sage Bacon, “do ever stir, though there 
be no wind 5 

A mnte f Aye, what is a mote ? If one could catch one, and with a 
200 000,000-m ignify mg-powci solir or other microicope examine its 
configuritioii 1 Then. they dance and gambol, seemingly close packed to¬ 
gether, yit each sepirate and apart, with, doubtless, ample iocnn and 
verge enough i&> u\cjd jostling Beta cl ■ one from the herd there, there 
they gn, up and down, unsubstantial as phantoms Wonderful little 
mote*, dancing in the sunbeam 1 Bless my heart 1 a couple have just 
lodged on the run of my spectacles How they arc swelling out—puff 1 
they arc oft, floitmg like soap bubbles in the air, there, now they 
genth descend and settle side by side ou the handrail, and they still grow 
iargu too Bj Jupitei, iF the pellucid globes do not enclose a—a—how 
cxquwtely pure “how radiant r hut how indescribable 1 Listen T Why, 
verily, the little motes do converse together, in sweet angelic whisperings T 


Now, is there one of us who can loot back with satisfaction to our 
earthly sojourn? I fancy not one As to myself, there was no end of the 
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sufferings I endured m the course of that extremely dismal pilgrimage 
Have you ever heard of Mahomet, the false prophet? 

Mid no tnot ' Never 

Y^i, he was long after your mortal state I was a follower of his, 
and ardent in the faith I turned Sonton, dwelt in a cave for seventy 
jearSi and there mortified myself with stripes and fastings, in fact, I de¬ 
puted myself of all the little comforts of that hfo for the better part of a 
century And for what? That I might, as I had been taught and really 
believed, nstjend straight to the promised paradise, there to clasp m my 
arms the blue-eyed hour is, whose smiles and endearments were to be the 
guerdon of the fafthful Fool that I was, to be thus cosciied and cheated 
by a mere camel-driver And how is it now 5 Why, I have not even 
the pasts tons which I curbed and checked wi th an much difficulty, in order 
the better to enjoy the pleasures reserved to me by the prophet 

It iD becomes you to complain You, gX all events, died in your green 
old age, and before your grave vias dug for you What if you had been 
bunco ahve as I urns' 1. 

Buried alive 1 *—in a swoon, eh? or perhaps under the influence of chlo¬ 
roform ^ llow you must have been astonished, when you recovered your 
Consciousness, and surveyed your close-fitting quarters? 

You arc mistaken A senate, stybng themselves the wisest legislator* 
of earth, and a jicopk who hail triumphed in arms over the bravest of 
mankind, condemned me to this punishment 

You must hate been guilty of some dreadful crime—murder, perhaps? 

By no means 

What had you done, then 3 

What had I done, indeed r Ah T what had I done 1 

You hesitate 


The confession of certain offences committed in oui mortal state, is 
Huy grating to one s feelings 

Nonsensef what we did m the flesh LOncrrus us but little now We 
should honestly and openly admit our post follies I, for instance, silly 
fool, dui mg nemly the whole of my earthly pilgrimage macerated and 
scourged my poor imsciable body, winch you know could not help it I 
am sure you did not belnve half so ridiculously Don t blush, tell me 
ovety thing Who ernes for the trifling stains upon an old moth-eaten 
garment, wlinh has been long ago thrown aside, and which cannot be 
again worn 9 

(Heaving a sigh } You have, of course, heard of Rome? 

Never 

Why, the Romans conquered the world 

The world 1 I declare I never heard a syllable about them But 
what hits t! is Rome to do with your yery extraordinary burial 9 

I waa bom m that city—vjunglonously called the Mistress of the 
Universe You must know, that the security of Rome was based upon 
the preservation of certain sacred relics—-gifts of the gods, and in 
keeping alive a fire, which was supposed to have descended from heaven 

This was a very stupid superstition, for a people represented os ruling 
the whole world by its arms, its l&ws, and its wisdom 

I dire say you will think it still more extraordinary, when ^ tell you 
w the preservation of the sacred fire was entrusted to four virgins, who 
were or taken to watch over the celestial flame m the temple, 
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and as the empire was thought to he in danger if the fire happened to he 
extinguished, the law punched our negligence with death We were, 
moreover, devoted to the strictest chastity, under pain of being blined 
alive 

Ah 1 1 perceive now very clearly why you were burned to the tomb 
before you died But I am astonished that so clever a people should 
allow iliut prosperity to depend, of all things, upon the mil tie of 
virginity g 

There was nothing neglected to make us forget the sacrifice Our 
privileges and prerogatives were most cx tenure Wealth, rank, dignity, 
were bestowed upou ub We had the principal planes at the public 
triumphs and amusements Whenever we went abroad, jwe had the 
fasces —the emblems of the highest dignity—carried before us, and those 
of the consul, or praetor, weie lowered m our presence, and made way for 
us And if in our walk, without contract or design, we casual 1} lighted 
upon a maJcfuctoi leading to elocution, we had the right of delivering 
him from the hands of justice * 

Very great privileges, certainly But did you, m the midst of these 
honours, and this universal respect, consider yourselves recompensed? 

In despite of the dreadful punishment which attended a breach of the 
ndc—1—I committed eaculcgc 

The violation of your vows must have been ow*mg to .some very 
powerful motive ^ 

The desolation of Rome”the ruin of my family—the vengeance of 
the gods, and men—aud the dreadful punishment in reserve—vanished m 
the presence of my lover Bid not he, too, nsk as much as I did — 
perhaps, moie v 

Ah T I have nothing to say 

When I was torn by the Pontifex Maximus from the arms of my 
relatives, I was a duld , tranquillity reigned in my bosom when I took 
the vows, and the umoueuce m winch I had been brought up preierrfBS 
me from beholding the extent of the sacrifice I was compelled to make 
But m the solitude o£ riper jeers and mature judgment, the veil of 
infancy was lint asundei , I felt an insupportable void t my fancy tamed 
me btvontl the walls of tho temple, m search of some darling object, which 
it took pk'usuit to adorn with every attribute of manly perfection 
Satiated with the homage of the multitude,, I now longed for the liberty 
of the meanest peasant-girl I saw nothing in the sacred fire burning 
upou the altar of Vesta, hut an emblem of the restless passion which raged 
within my bosom 

You were Ob least more enlightened than I was Originally the dupe 
of all these extravagances of which I became the victim, I was the martyr 
of sincerity, a rare example T But tell roe of your lover, this man who 
induced you to commit the sacrilege , 1 am interested in him 

He weis a Bnton, holding exalted rank m the famous legion, luncti 
Jumorts Briberies intra Hispamas I first saw him m a triumphal proces¬ 
sion He gawd at me with earnest attention, as if he recognised my 
countenance A flame seemed suddenly to dart into my heart I slightly 
removed the vitta b , which depended frqpa the mfula on my head, and stole 
a burned glance at him, and now a new feeling arose within mo I was 
invested with a new being, and instantaneously felt a fore taste of happi- 
Ever, when I suspected my lover was m the temple, I studied to 1 
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wdk with more grace and stateliness, under the purple mantle which 
hung in a long train from my shoulders Concealed in the crowd, he 
matched me Frequent shouts of acclamation were raised around mo 
upon the festivals the multitude were ignorant for whose eye I strode to 
■difljtfav the dignity of my carnage, and contributed to the pomp of that 
worship of which my loier was the sole object But as soon as the crowd 
wgfi dispersed, end the temple dosed and silent, everything around me 
burned the aspect of woe, my mind could only feel the sentiments of 
melancholy, and the tumults of despair , the solitary walla of my cell were 
the only witnesses oT my sobs 1 love, said I to myself, in my anguish, and 
my lover is in the heart of voluptuous Romo Surrounded by easy and 
alluring beauties, will he not scorn a triumph which must cost him 60 
miith’* He will never hazard death for me The charms of all the 
women of Rome are at his service, they contend for him, they engage 
him each, m her turn Ah T he knows not how I adore hun Oh 1 that I 
should be condemned to this cruel state of uncertainty 

'1 he Briton very likely said as much on his part 

He had perceived my sentiments, and fiom that hour he was worthy of 
me On the first day of the great festival he visited the temple My 
companions and I ranged in Older, and carrying in our hands the sacred 
vessels, walked with slow and solemn steps leund the mcloaure of the 
oanctuar) A nitre, as white os the purest snow, and nearly slight as 
gossamer, half revealed our charms My lovei had placed himself 
amongst the foremost of the crowd when I arrived at the spot where he 
ttood I gave him a lock—half concealed under my vitts He answered 
me by laying Ins hand on lua heart, and at that moment 1 perceived Ins 
eyes sparkle like lightning, and moistened at the same time with tears 
Mmc became cohered with darkness Fainting, I grasped the vessel, 
which had almost fallen from my hands, but joy and hope soon filled my 
heart El at id and satisfied, i advanced with a firmer step even to the 
ultir 1 had now no doubt of his daring—he was mine 

You interest me much, priestess 1, who never wished even to speak of 
love, now, while in the flesh, listen, with pleasure, to your description of it 
1 feel something very exciting vn it Continue your tale 

Tile next night, it became my turn to watch in the temple, to spend 
the long night within view of the sacred fire in order to keep it alive, its 
tohtaiy and trembling fi&mc woe the only light in the lofty and spaooau 
dome, when the flame gne w pale it appeared still more awful, and inspired 
me with religious terror , but in this dreadful solitude the image of my 
lover seemed to wander and multiply itself around me I spread forth 
my hands to heaven, uttering some inarticulate ones, not daring to offer 
up to it my culpable vow, and by a contrary sentiment, embracing the 
statue of Vesta, I txdauned, “ O goddees 1 if 1 offend you, cause the ice of 
this marble, winch 1 press to my heart, to enter into my veins 1 bum, 
and am dedicated to another god, of what avail can it be to thee that 
the sacred fire should be constantly fed by the hands of a virgin 7 Why 
should my homage become less pure by sharing my heart betwixt my 
viorslup and mj !ove rt In pronouncing these woids I heard a noise 
J turned iouii<3, and from an openmg in the roof I perceived a roan pre¬ 
pared, as I thought, to throw' himself from the height I endeavoured to 
mini him, but was unable to speak He glided down a rope "and fell 
heavily on die pavement I shuddered, foi I feared he hod defiled the 
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floor of the temple with his blood I ran to raise him up—he wng my 
lover 1 He could not apeak for some momenta, but leaned his head and 
hands upon a pillar I was m agony He recovered himself, and pressed 
me to his heart We wandered hand in hand through the vast windings 
of this solitude, our words, our lips, our souls were soon mingled , trans- 
porta of delirium and of love drove from mj mind the idea both of the 
place in which J was and of the sacred deposit intrusted to me Abandon^ 
mg myself to these new feelings, lost in mutual endearment and delight, 
the hours swiftly tied away, the future and the past bath equally vanished 
Aurelius Con anus had become the divinity of the temple—my thoughts 
were only of him 1 did not perceive that darkness favgar^to suriound 
me—that it increased, and wag about to envelop the whole temple The 
tmcci tarn flame emitted its last gleam , I recollected the danger—I tore 
myself from the arms of my lover—the flame was pale, and glimmering— 
fot a moment it seemed to rekuydle—but the feeble bkxe expued just as 
I reached the altar A thm smoke which exhaled announced the horrible 
judgment of the dreaded Pontifcx Maximus I could not conceal my 
trouble Aurelius Conanus followed me instantly, and seizing my hand, 
already told and icy, he supported my fainting body I implored Vesta, 

I implored the god of love With a strong bieath Aurelius C on an us, re¬ 
called the extinguished flame Ye gods 1 he was then no longe^ criminal, 
feiuct oil at once I beheld the sacred fire rekindle, blaze, and revive from 
its embera# 

How grateful you must have been to Vesta 1 

How grateful was I to Cupid 1 Aurelius Cnnanus appeared more 
adorable than ever in my eyes, the danger which I had run tendered him 
still dearer to me 1 pressed him in my arms, and tears of gratitude tor 
the fust time equalled those of love 

You ncre not ungrateful, as far as I can sec 

Alas 1 in the midst of these testimonies of the most vehement affecturfF"* 
my pleasures were changed I felt already the horrors of separation Day 
was about to break, and I had need of a sujnjriiaturjJ involution to dmo 
my lover from the temple Another day renewed my functions as offi¬ 
ciating priestess 

Which had become dear to you 

I had n«uned the some place—the same hour—he was sure of the same 
love blow I wight d to have been able to an mini ate the interval vt Inch 
placed tllose slow and cruel hours between moments so then t and debuous 1 

You mode me tremble at the hour of danger, when the flame wat* just 
expiring, how could you dare to expose yourself again to the same risk, 
only a few daj $ afterwards ? 

All, Sauton, you never wooed 1 I see it pkmh r you never beheld the 
houris but m the reveries of fancy h Learn, then, what >nu never con¬ 
ceived What was it that induced me to engage m the first bicd 13 
Was it not the yearning of the heart after nature? Hut love made the 
second Love had assumed, in my mmd, a chaiacter of impatience and 
fury, to which I abandoned myself I was proud of my lover—proud of 
the sacrifice I had committed A sentiment so new seemed to render 
every object which had any connexion *vnth my happiness full of the 
ordom with which my heart was penetrated I invoked the dn * I 
looked at the sun, and complained of the tedLouanesa of his progie s I 
could have wished to hurry him to his setting, and so make him accom¬ 
plish in one day the revolution of tho whole interval, so long, and so 
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cruel Ah, Santon T I may surely h e allowed to expose the whole extent 
of p. weakness which I so cruelly expiated 

I tain not help admiring how little of the vestal you had about you 
Paced at a distance from this hideous temple, I should have been a 
wife-“a mother 

It m well said, and I who have fasted and scourged myself for 
seventy years, out of a pilgrimage of nearly a century, what good have I 
done m the world ? I piously believed that this was virtue But they 
were as foolish at Rome as in Persia , this is at least some consolation 
Is the disease, 1 wonder, universal ? But tell me, did Aurelius Conan us 
return ? 

Alas 1 yes, to our mutual misfortune 
Hon ? 

Suspicions had been entertained, hie steps were watched 
Ah 1 1 tremble for him This is much worse than the chance of the 
fire becoming extinguished 
Vesta was avenged * 

Cruel goddess 1 why were such deities invented by men ? 

She reigned long before I hod existence, and I was her slave from my 
tenth year Ah, Santon, pity me r I abandoned mjself to the raptures 
which attend successful and happy lave My mind was above terror, 
Bupei ior to gnef, and disregarded danger Calm and happy, I was lulled 
into that delicious and tcndei repose, in which the udent feeling of plea¬ 
sure, unattended with its more violent transports, seems to unite and 
identify us with the object beloved Our souls, in unison, were inspired 
with the same thoughts and the same passions Ah, how shall 1 describe 
that scene of horror which succeeded' Melancholy bowlings, and the 
lengthened accents of woe, make the temple resound from ite foundations, 
armed guards arm e with torches, violate its sacred obscurity, enraged 

* priests.—the Pontifex Maximus at their head-- 

Priests ’ Then, indeed, it was all over with you 1 already behold you 
m the fatal cell 

The distress of iny disconsolate companions, the reproaches written 
on their browg, the indignation which glows in every face, and more 
than alt, my lover m chains, struggling m vain, and casting upon me Ilia 
lost parting look—consider all these objects , they besieged at once my 
eyes, my heart I beheld the consternation, which, bursting from the 
narrow limits of the temple, spread over Rome, and extended itself to the 
utmost limits of her dominions' You would have said that the mighty 
republic was tottering to its rum 3 was stripped of my sacred vestments, 
they were now touched with horror Every order of men in the state 
foretold the most terrible disasters—public affairs, aa well as private, were 
suspended One would have thought that Aurelias Conanns, by sub¬ 
duing me to his Joye, had broken the talisman upon which depended the 
salvation of the republic and the serenity of the universe 

It was very extraordinary that so grave a people should have chosen 
bo brittle a tain man 

Sentence of death was instantly pronounced upon me by the yCscc of 
the pontiffs t they condemned fne to expiate my offence in the horrid 
Campus Sceler&tue, without the city-wall, there to descend alive mta « 
kind of cavern, in which were placed, by m cruel pity, bread, water, milk, 
and a jnournful lamp, as if to guide the victim to a foretaste of death, 
and prolong the punishment to which I was destined. I was interrupted 
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by no crowd on my way I wad abandoned by ollr—by friends, by rela¬ 
tives I found taywlit surrounded only with priests Hid eiemiUonois, 
who, with downcast eyes, mournful and aiknt, guarded me to my tomb 
The Pontifex Maximus, a a I was about to descend the fatal ladder wj^poh 
was to convey me for ever from the eyes of mortals, wished to exhort me, 
and tell me of his gods I imposed silence upon him u Barbarian, 
stop 1 * 1 said I to him **Thou forest me from the anw of my parents, 
against their will I shall descend, without thy contaminating assistance, 
into the bowels of the earth, there I shall bear no more of thy san¬ 
guinary rites Is it for thee to judge of love 7 I dio content, since 
Aurelius Conanua must die I have transgressed the laws of Vesta, hut 
those of nature are more ancient and more sacred If* during my y onth 
and inexperience, I blindly bore the chains of superstition, 1 have now 
broken them The fire which you preserve on the altar of Vesta shall 
die, but love, nevei—-for it is p kindled by the hand of tlve almighty 
Author of Nature This is the Earns winch 1 have cherished—which I 
have preserved with care—which will not abandon me even m death, or 
winch rather shall survive my ashes ” 

Hue address did not of course move the priest* 

It did not I descended the ladder, and entered the pit prepared for 
me Judge what I felt, whoa 1 saw the solid masonry gradual]y dosing 
round me, and burying me within its massive embrace, By the light of the 
dull lamp which was to expire with myself What ltmunis to be told 
cannot be expressed To die slowly, to suffer death a thousand times 
over, to pass from despair to annihilation, and from annihilation to de¬ 
spair, to suffer thus for the crime of having loved, what moments were 
tli T But during the long progress of my sufferings, I never once com-' 
plained of love, love was in iny heart, and seemed to assuage my grievous 
pains The name of Aurelius Conanus was perpetually ou my lips, and 
my greatest torment wfifl to ho ignorant of his fate—my only remorse £*“■ 
having been the cause of his untimely death I pardoned my&elf my 
own rum, but I never ceased to think of Aurelius Conan us so long as my 
consciousness listed 

The post must he forgotten, since it is to us now the garni tbmg whether 
wc have been happy or miserable in otti mortal state It is but a dream 
more than half effaced Ihsagreeiible reEtotions ought not to disturb our 
present repose ’Wretched Rome and her biguted pnesthood 1 Do you 
imagine that there exists a community of Vestal virgins in the present 
age ? 

Are there a^y Santana, think you 7 

No doubt of it^ and * * * * # 

Holloa* old fellow, what 1 asleep over your pipe, eh 7 Come* arouse 1 
the fire-flics are already sparkling,among the trees, and you 11 catch 
cold 

“ Eh '—what 5 Where are they gone ta ? 1 

« Who 7 Surely you have not seen the Wild Huntsman and: his un¬ 
earthly train** 

“ Ah r Fritz, my boy, 1 am heartily glad to see you why, I do beueve I 
have been dreaming, bat it is always'the way, under the influence of 
mem bonnet de nwtf 

« What, this > n demanded my friend, who held it out at the full stretch 
of his arm, and very tenderly by the top of the taiael— H what, this 1 

** *Tia true , there's magic in the web of it HT 
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A BOliAKCE 

By Madams Paalzow 

ChAPTEA XVIII 

A DiiTEttENCE of opinion prevailed among the leaders of the royalist 
party met in council at the Hague to debate on the proposals of Sir 
Joseph Douglas, the Scots ambassador Some urged the young king to 
refuse the humiliating offers of the Covenanters, vi hile others, deeming it 
advisable to make any sacrifice for the sftke of gaming a footing in Scot¬ 
land, counselled the Jang to accept the proposals, and to look forward to 
a prosperous future for placing himself in a more advantageous condition 
But as things wore a favourable aspect m Ireland at that period, the king 
determined to make an attempt to land there, and therefore refused to 
comply with the offeis of the Scottish parliament, and act out for France, 
in hopes of engaging the French go*eminent to assist him m his enter¬ 
prise In the mean time, the Duke of Montrose employed himself in levy¬ 
ing an army id Holland, with the view of immediately proceeding to 
England, and regaining for his young master his ughtiul inheritance by 
force of arms , and for this purpose took, up his head-quarters at A mater* 
dam Lord Fawcett*# loyal zeal led him most eagerly to second the effort# 
of lus great colleague, and Unc& shared his enthusiasm 

No sacrifice was deemed too great by Lord Fawcett for the attainment 
of tins glorious end, a great part of £ns property had been confiscated, 
Mving to the share he had taken in the late commotion a, but lie unhesita¬ 
tingly devoted all he could command to thu noble cause , and XJnca, who 
entered eagerly into all her husbands plans, was ao deeply infected by Ins 
ardour, that she pluu d her princely fortune at his disposal It was not m 
the nature of a man of Lord F&wcett’b ardent temperament to be chucked 
b) prudential considerations He had embarked heart and soul in this 
great enterprise, and his sanguine imagination never admitted a doubt of 
success He therefore agreed to accept the assistance Orica so gencioujy 
offered, and felt the less scruple in doing so, that several of the European 
powers had engaged to furnish the Duke of Montrose with subsidies, he 
obtained a promise that Unca’fi fortune should be repaid from these funds, 
and thus he merely considered it os a loan, which would be of the greatest 
service to the cause, by removing the difficulties arising from, the w ant of 
ready money 

Yet, notwithstanding this assistance, the obstacles and delays, which 
were of almost daily occurrence, sorely tried the patience of the leaders, 
added to the announces caused by broken promises, hollow friends, and 
lukewarm adherents Many a time Lord Fawcett would return home flora 
a council at the Duke of Montrose’s with an aching heart and a clouded 
brow, and there was but one jfiace where be could find relief for Ins 
troubled spirits, and gain new courage for the prosecution of his arduous 
labours—that was by Uncafa side The true greatness of her mind waa 
now displayed, the noble qualities which had slumbered within her bosom 
were called into full play, her husband found in her a friend and sup- 
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porter, whose cool judgment and discrimination could be surpassed by few 
of the opposite sex 

One morning, a* he was returning from an unsatisfactory meeting, he 
was surprised, on entering bis wife's apartment, to hear her gay voice 
echoed by the merry laughing tones of a child He raised the curtain, 
and saw ins beautiful Unca seated on an arm-chair in the middle of the 
room, play ing with a lovely little girl of about sir years old, who sat on 
her lap, and whoso bewitching grace and radiant beauty caused him to 
stand for a moment lost in admiration 

As Ins eye wandered a little further, he observed a pale, emaciated 
female beside Unca, utterly absorbed m contemplating the charming 
group formed by Unea and the child She had bent frirw^rd thought¬ 
fully over the arm of the chair, unconscious of the tears that trickled down 
her cheeks 

Fawcett did not require much penetration to guess that this must be 
the unfortunate cousin Angela, of whom he had heard so much, and her 
little Florae, and he could not resist the temptation of playing the part of 
a spy a little longer, m order to take a more attentive survey of this new 
cousin 

Though Angela had even then no pretensions to good looks, the 
changes that had t iktu place m her mind were of so important a nature, 
that they fould not fail to exercise a favourable influence on her manners 
and the expression of her countenance Her attne was eirapk, yet digni¬ 
fied* and conformable with the fashion of the tunes She wore a dress of 
hlaik velvet, a cap of the finest Mechlin lace, uhich closely shrouded her 
face, and a long black lace veil that fell back over her shoulders This 
attire, utterly devoid of ornament, did not seem in the slightest degree 
burdensome to her* her attitude was ea*y and unresti&mcd, though ex¬ 
ceedingly touching, fur she seemed to haie forgotten everything around 
her, in the happiness she felt at seeing Uric a tenderly and affectionately 
clasp her child m her arms 

Though Lord tawcett was far better pleased with the appearance of 
bis newly-found relative than lie expected, he could not suppress lias asto¬ 
nishment at the thought of her being the mother of the angelic child 
Urica ns as overwhelming with caresses—he wag struck with the surprising 
likeness between this child and IJriea, and could not help thinking, that 
a stranger would not have hesitated to consider her its mother 

He now drew Aside the curtains, and so quickly traversed the apart¬ 
ment, that the two ladies had no time to nse in order to greet him 

Ere they well knew that ho was in the room, he had seated himself on a 
low stool at the - feet, and taking Angela s hand with the most engaging 
warmth and sincerity of manner, said, with a smile, "Welcome, cousin 
Angela T I pray you receive me kindly, as a relative, and accept the 
assurance of my most sin core esteem ^and affectionate interest ,T 

The little Horn quickly dispelled the manrenUry embarrassment with 
which all the party had been seized, as turning round she fixed her beau- 
tiful eyes on Lord Fawcett, still glistening with joy and delight at Uriels 
playful kindocsSj and stretching out her hand to his fate, she enod, H Ate 
you our cousin ^ 

Every one laughed at this asd poor'Angela felt somewhat relieved 
She timidly returned the kind pressure of Lord Fawcetts hand, and em* 
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boldened by maternal love^ mid, pointing to Fiona, “Accept her tn my 
intercessor She will at once regard you for your kindness better than I 
ever can-^ rind she will atone for the wrong* I have inflicted on my family ” 
« Oh, never speak thus again, Angela,” cned Unca, u if you would 
gov*, me from the pangs of eetf-accu&atian It cuts me to the heart to 
hear y on thus pronounce yourself m fault ” 

f( No, no, mamma 1” snid Flora, “you are not in fault^mdeed you 
are not 11 And throwing her arms round her mother's neck, she evinced 
tho greatest anxiety to remove the sorrowful expression of Aflgel&’a coun¬ 
tenance by her affectionate caresses 

fE I see she is not only as lovely, hut as good as an angel, w whispered Lord 
Fawcett to hi a wife, and Unea + s absent air, as she looked up to him, proved 
that she was wholly engrossed in the contemplation of Angelas child 
FJons seemed to have taken a decided fancy to Lord Fawcett, for she 
devoted her attention to him during all the time be stayed in his wife's 
apartments, and evinced her admiratLOiwin the most natve and engaging 
manner Sfjc became the bond of union between these two families, bo 
utterly dissimilar in every respect She spout day after day with Unca, 
and as her mother, out of consideration for Van der Ntess, did not like 
often to leave her house, Fiona aeon submitted to stay by herself with her 
beloved aunt Everything she saw there flattered her taste for splendour 
and magnificence and she felt as happy and contented as a fish in its 
element 

But though Unca was in the constant habit of receiving Angela and 
her daughter in her own house, ahe could not for a long time overcome 
her feelings so far as to visit the old bouse of the Purmurands 

At length one day, when Angela came to take home her little daughter, 
she suddenly said to her, <f Wall you receive mo to-night beneath the old 
lime-tree in your court of pleasure ?“ 

Poor Angela was so overcome with joy and emotion at receiving Unca s 
promise to grant the wish she had so long cherished in vain, that she could 
only answer by a flood of tears 

But what a sensation she created at home, when she returned with the 
news of Lady Fawcett's approaching visit Van der Necss had expected 
this event so Jong, and so much too soon, that he no longer reckoned upon 
it On the first days after Unco's arrival, he had lain in wait beside her 
house, as well as beside his own, because be suspected the time of his ab¬ 
sence would be selected for this visit, and he succeeded m persuading him¬ 
self that his connexion with his noble cousin was now established on a 
proper footing, and the past ought to be forgotten and forgiven He 
deemed it incumbent on him not to suffer her airs, in case she chose to 
play any, nod make an attempt to avoid him again, of which he was 
warned by a secret presentiment which he could not suppress 

Rut for some time past he seemed neither to have wished nm expected 
this eiont He wss unable altogether to prevent Angelas visits to her 
aunt, but he u ouM at times brook out into contemptuous speeches an the 
snbjttt of disorderly conduct or extravagance Ho often called suddenly 
to Angela \ihcn she was quietly at work, and inquired what fibchad done 
at her aunt 5—whether she had been attacked for money, betrayed any 
secrets oi inade rji^h promises? Then, in a fit of bis old frantic iage, he 
would mu about the room, shaking hia fiat m the air, and talk of beggars. 
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pine defers, and fortune-hunters, and threaten to freat them a* they 
deserved 

Angela did net pay much attention to such ebullitions, lor at first she 
innocently set them down to hu renewed fears of the separation which 
had formerly been projected At a later period, when she had been ad¬ 
mitted into the confidence of her relatives, and was aware of the steps 
Urtca had been obliged to take in order to place her fortune at her hufl- 
band’a disposal, Angela was seized with a sudden apprehension lest Van 
dw N^ess, who kept a sharp look-out on all that was going on m the great 
money market, might, by his artful cunning, have spied out what Unca 
was so anxious t6 conceal from general notice 

In consequence of this, she watched him closely when she communicated 
to him the tiding of Unca’s approaching visit, and her fears, were not 
diminished by bis manner 

He burst into ^ loud fit of laughter when he heard of it, and grew very 
red Ef Well, my little Angelo/' he cried, te let her come, and her lord earl 
too, if he likes I am not the man to bear malice, she has nothing to fear 
from mo, and can neither brmg - honour nor shame on a man like Van der 
Neess Circumstances are changed, 1 he added, drawing himself up 
haughtily tf Certain people would give much now-a-d&ys to possess the 
solid wealth they once sneered at „ for when our own possessions ore about 
to dissolve in empty air, we find out the value of other people’s 1 Yes, 
indeed, my little Angela, that is the way, though you stare at me in such 
surprise, but gay, has your proud aunt said nothing to you—eh 7 What 
makes hei come just now 7 Don’t you understand, little Angela 7 Ah, 
all 1 Fm up to her,’* coed he, jumping up gaily, ^the knife is at her 
throat, and that has sharpened her eyes to find out the house she once 
despised D’ye think she would still refuse to take the hand she once 
refused to touch 7 D’ye think so ? Look here 1 III tell you what, if Yan 
der Neess chose to be a fool, and do what the dainty dear would wish-—if 
ho chose to put that into hi# rejected band which her ladyship is in want 
of—-take my word for it, she would draw off her glove with a bland smile, 
and la) her little soft velvet hand m mine But,” he continued, in on 
angry and scornful tone, and making a low bow, '* then it would be my 
part to turn my back and snub her ladyship 1 Oho 1 Van der !Neess well 
knows the weight of his hand, and this proud fool shall not make it any 
lighter " 

u Will you tell me what you mean, Van der said Angela* 

u You have certainly said many harsh wicked things, and yet I suspect 
you are so earned a way by your passion, that you do not exactly know 
what you meau But you will understand, that I am anxious you should 
be in a proper and composed state of mind when my aunt arrives—in 
case ) ou intend to he present during her visit—or receive her when she 


comes 


“ Depend upon it, Angela, your proud lady aunt will not dispense with 
Van der Netss’s company to day If you like to sec some fun, I’ll keep 
out of the w ly when first the arrives What will you bet me, that she will 
not look around for me to-day, and express a wish that her dear nephew 
may be summoned And then for a volley of pohte speeches to make 
poor me forget how I have been treated* D ye hear, you little simple*- 
ton, yon can’t understand or conceive all this I’m a good hand at 
giving you riddles to guess, ain’t I ? Ha T ha 1 Show mo the man at the 
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Exchange, nr at the markets, who id capable of keeping Vac der N^esa 
in the tlai k ” 

*i Well, well, be it bp ” said Angela, making use of a little stratagem, 
4t aA 1 cannot understand jou, it is possible you may be right in thinking 
that my aunt desires to see you, and it would much gratify me to see her 
pay jnu due respect as master of the house Yet we can only ascertain 
that, if you keep to }&ur intention of absenting yourself at first ** 

“ Certaml),” cried Van der Neess, “ I have made up my mind to do 
so, and l shall not change my plans Ton my word, I am curious to 
know how }mir lady aunt will set about it, when she takes to flattery 
But look here* \mi will find out, then, what stuff Van dor N£ess is made 
of, and don't fancy you can do anything with me—* mind * not a word—* 
or I all'll! teach you lmth that 1 know what is due to nijself *’ 

** ] h(Li e not the slightest doubt that you know what is due and ad vac* 
tageous to jmirsiJF, and, certainly, I haie given you hut little cause to 
enkiue any severe precepts said Angola “But no more of that now 
You had bitter withdraw, since it is y our wish to do so, otherwise my 
aunt will mirpnse us, and I shah not be able to judge whether her senti¬ 
ments are indeed such as you imagine * 

Van dor Niesa complied with this request, and, as wag often the case 
w ith him scared) knew whether he was in a transport of delight or rage 
Tin ti msitinn from the first state to the latter wat iD r^pid with him, that 
those j round him had learnt to dicod his paroxjsms of joj , tmee impe¬ 
rial tie had proved to them that little good na? to be gamed by them, and 
that his usual sulky, morose manner, was alone to be consideied as a m ar¬ 
rant tor some degree of peace and security 

Although Urica did not repent of her promise, to visit Angela, an inde¬ 
finite. feeling of discomfort took possesion of her mind at the thought of 
entenng this gloomy domestic circle, and seemg Van dcr Ntess, whom 
she flr> cordi dly hated, by AngeIa T s side 
■" II itherto she had nntj seen her poor niece in her own house, aptut from 
the i cud ting companion of lior noble, self sacrificing life But now an 
invofmitary ugh e^ciped her aa the carnage stopped before the old house 
of the Purmuranda, she had invited Mynherr van Marseeven to meet her 
there, and back her m the object of her visit, she mm thought of him 
with a sort of auvtely, and wished lie were there to protect her 

But *1 c felt greatly relieved when she saw Angela and Fiona come 
forth alone to meet her, and on entering the old house, so full of painful 
rcmmist cncLS, no one appeared to greet her but old Susa She a flection- 
at eh accosted this faithful domestic, and pressed into her hands a consi¬ 
derable present of money, which ehc had long destined for her 

A weight was removed from her heart, when she cnteied the court 
without seeing the dreadful apparition of the master of the hou've, she aat 
down beside her niece beflmti the oltf hme-tree, and they both indulged 
for a while in the painful feelings which the remembrance of the post 
called forth 

Unca et length broke silence t% My dear Angela,” she eaid, t; wiH 
jou tend jour little Finns to amuse herself for a while with the dowers 
jomler? I have something of importance to communicate to you, and I 
think she had better not remain (Sere, for what I have to say concerns her 
nearly ” 

Susa hereupon charged Fiona to gather a nosegay for her aunt Unco, 
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and finally persuaded her to retire to the b&nquetmg-room, and practise 
a new dance to tlie tune of Cans fiddle, in order to perform it before her 
aunt in the couit, when the moon should hare risen 

Unca seized Angela's band, and said, in a tone of deep emotion— , 
“You know that it has not pleased Heaven to ble^s our union with 
children, when England lias iccnvered from its present state of anarchy 
and confusion, my huaband^s thddien will be amply provided for The 
birth of youL daughter, and the frequent dangcie to which we were ex¬ 
posed by the waihke operations of my husband, vjhom I sometimes 
accompanied in *hia expeditions induced us to think of our death, and 
Lord 1 H aweetfc insisted ou my disposing of my property Tn favour of my 
own legations—that is to say, of your daughter I must confess to you 
my weakness, the thought of mule mg a will in favour of a Van dm 
Netss was extremely painful to me, and I fell into melancholy contem¬ 
plations on tho subject, till cue day l happened to take up the letter in 
which you announced to mo the tilth of tins child, and said fuither, that 
at her baptism, when Jou ga\« her the name of fclorlb, after our 
Spanish ancestor, Madame van Marsecvcn had, in virtue of her right as 
*tponsoi, given her the name oi Casamboit, while liei husband, the 
second sponsor, had by a snmhu Utk, added that of (mmevtldt Thu 
did not make much impression on me at the time, as 1 considered it as 
a thing of no consequence, done meiely with the view df pleasing us all 
ISut now that my thoughts hud perhaps takfti the some direction bis 
then*, ?t struck me fmubly, ntid after consulting with Lord Fawcett, 
I wrote to Mynhtii van Mariccven ou tlic subject A succession ot 
disastious otruiixiices took pi icl at that time, wl were obliged to leave 
England, and it vias not till long alter that I received Mjuberr vau 
Mjrkcevcu*B answer, which had uussed us repeatedly, and been sent 
after ns ah over h ranee IJc stated, that both he and his wife had at 

the time conceived the possibility of restoring Hnns to the rights of litr 
f nmly narnt, biucc cases had come to their knowledge, where families oi 
high rank and ancient names, who dining the uu) wars had lost their 
rights by hung dispensed oi mipm ensiled, had succeeded. in re-establish¬ 
ing their prerogatives MynliPiT vau Marsecven went on to say, that 
tho coins* to Ik. pin sued toi sulIi an end, was fir*t to piocuie an attesta¬ 
tion of tho justice of the clums from the states-guieia], and then to 
have them confirmed by tho Emptroi of Germany, who would cause a 
new deed or certificate to bo made out, attesting the validity and 
genuineness of the old claims of the family, and thus any interruption 
Siat might have taken place m the reguhi hoe, would be rendered of 
no import, and the person in question entitled to resume the family name 
and enjoy all the privileges thereto belonging \ou will suspect now* 
my dearest Angela,” continued Unca, more tenderly, as she observed 
how the blood went and came on Angela » countenance, while her eyes 
were cast on tlio ground, and a slight tremor agitated her frame, you 
will now suspect wliat I have ventured to do without asking your con¬ 
sent 1 Myuherr van Maiseevcn was in possession of all your papers, be 
sent them to me at my request, for you know my husband soot* after 
repaired to the German court I succeeded in obtaining a private 
audience of the emperor, and myself related to him your hard fate, and 
your heroic resolution not to sever the marriage-bonds which deprived 
YOL x \m G 
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you of) our rights 1 then petitioned him to reinstate the daughter in 
the privileges to which she could lay claim through her mother* and 
obtained his gracious consent Mynherr van Marseeveu, then took the 
necessary steps with the states-geiieral in my name, the document was 
drawn up m due form, and laid before the emperor, who ratified it, ac¬ 
cording to hia promise Here is this document I have brought it for 
your inspection, and pray you to peruse it ” 

But Angela, with a last effort, pushed away this important parchment 
deed, with its weighty scab, her pale bps moved, but she was unable to 
utter a word, and sank back into the arms of her affrighted aunt 

Urica gazed on her for a moment, uncertain how to act, but she soon 
decided it would be most expedient to conceal this natural agitation from 
the other in mutes of the house, since she felt assured Angela would 
fooneat recover in her arms, and thug l scape the annoyance of questions 
and remarks 

She therefore merely produced her* smelling-bottle, and unfastened 
Angela's dress to give her air ind was soon rewarded for her exertions 
by her mice a returning consciousness When she opened her eyes, her 
first glance was fixed inquiringly on Unca, and as all the past hushed 
on her memory, the burst into tears 

u These tears will relieve your oppressed heart” said Unca, kindly, 
but us they pi^vent you from reading, I will communicate to you the 
contents of tins document It states that the daughter of tngeli van 
GrunoveJdt, descended by the mothers side from the house of Cream* 
hort, by the fathers from that of Gronoveldt, and muted id marriage to 
the buighet md merchant, Jacob van der Nttss—that this daughter, at 
the request of her great aunt, the Countess Fdwcett — by buth and 
roartiQgo Counter van Cas am bort—is now invested with full and indis¬ 
putable rights to bear the name ind aims, and enjoy the privileges of 
the noble families of Groneveldt and Cssambort* that ahe is elevated to 
the iank of tour toss, and that no mteri nptiou that may have taken 
place in the regular line of succession shall be able to invalidate her 
claims This document may other be made public at once, or kept 
secret for the time being, attending to the will of her tueiids and rela 
tires She is entitled tj produce it either before or after her majority , 
and even if she should nevci make use of it, she will still, in virtue of 
this document, irrevocably be entitled to the name and title of—Fiona, 
Countess van Casambort V7 

“ Casambort ' J) faltered Angela t “Caeambort 1 and no longer Van der 
N£eas, like her father and mother’ 1 Is she to be separated from her 
parents—and the name she bears by the will of Hcaien, to be taken from 
her ai a stain ? Shall she learn to look upon it as a disgrace, from which 
her friends have saved her, and yet be our cluM—the daughter of those 
who must retain tins name ,ff 

Angela would have been stilled by her emotion had she not thus given 
vent to her feelings of anguish She was unable to reflect on the impres- 
fcian her words might produce, for she was urged on by an irresistible im¬ 
pulse to express what bad passed in her thoughts during the moment* of 
torture m which she had been forced to listen to her aunt's account 
“Angela* Angela” cried Unto, m a tone of the greatest alarm and 
surprise, as the document foil from her hinds* u is it possible that t his 
affair should have called forth such feelings m you 111 
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Angela threw herself at her aunt# feet with a cry of anguish, and 
hiding her face in her hands, cried, m a transport of excitement— 

lc Oh forgive me, forgive me, I have again wounded your feelipgi 
Alas, I am destined to cause you sorrow, to frustrate your kindest inten¬ 
tions 1 Yet, 3 ju> e pity on me, and remember that none of the pleasures of 
this world have fallen to rry share, that when first my mind was aroused 
to consciousness, I found that the happiness of this life was lost to me for 
ever—remember, that noth llig was Jelt to me but confidence in God and 
the hope that I was acting well m His sight, aunt f God m His mercy 
sowed the seed* fcf peica and resignation in my bosom, they grew up and 
gamed strength with eveiy day of my life, I learnt to Overcome myself 
and the world, which tempted and tormented me, and I will flow humbly 
confess to you, that I have learnt that those who live m dose communion 
with God, 'll id WLth Hun alone, nequirc a clearness of perception which 
enables them mfdlibly to discern between right and wrong, and thus I 
— even I,- — poor, insignificant, ne£le(-ted being that I am, often distinguish 
wh it « right sooner than others, and I fed as if God fums^f pointed it 
out to me Aunt, when first yon spoke to me, a great, emotion overpow ered 
me, for, like the prnphtt cd old, I struggled with God, and he threw me 
down, but when I awoke, he hud revealed himself unto me ,p 

( * Angela—enthusiast 1+ uied Unci, with a strange mixture of feeling 
1 Wluthei Are your thoughts wandering''” * * 

u Cm T be m an error?” a^ked Angela, throwing her arms affectionately 
around Urn.a “Know yon not that, cm heavenly lather does not 
give atones to those who ode him for hi rad * and would you have me believe 
that he would do bo to me who, like a living prayer, have watched for 
him, and nought him unceasingly, who at length learnt to believe firmly 
that lie must show me the way to Himself' 1 ' Or do j ou mean a virtuous 
feeling when you speak of mthusi iftn, and not what the world designates 
by that term—& hollow, empty delusion of the sensual heart ?? * 

Angeli, dearest T what are y oti thinking of ^ said Unca, gently 
4t Oh, tiust nit, my lieut could never blame you, nay, more, I begin to 
think my worldly zeal has led me into error, and that y our simple, truthful 
views tme left me far behind '* 

££ Ah, who slull say that ^ said Angel% humbly tl But, my dearest 
aunt, I pray you gix c me the assurance that you are not ia anger with 
me, and that you have some pity fin- the mw&id conviction wJuch renders 
me aierse to your plans ” 

Averse, then, 1 cnod Unca, startled anew by this plain declaration 
Are you really averse to them ? But do you know that such a decree is 
irrevocable ^ 

“ Not more irrevocable,” said Angela, with surprising energy, u tban 
the fact that this little girl, whom God hia bo ruddy endowed, was bom 
here—beneath the roof of her father-S-of the mother who bears his name, 
and that she has thus found the place which her Heavenly Father destined 
her to fill in this world n 

11 And yet, Angela, 1 ' returned Unca, refining a little in zeal, ** you look 
upon this child as the bond of union between our families—as the meant 
of atoning to us and to you for the mjune*that have been inflicted on you, 
and it is party for this end you seek to develop in her alL the advantages 
of body and mind of which you consider yourself so cruelly defrauded, 1 * 

" Is that not a noble ambition?' 1 cned Angela, ‘'one that God baa per* 

g2 
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mitted to exist in my heart beside my love for him 9 Ah, my dear aunt, 
to train up n lovely girl, 00 as to make her a comfort to us all, and a 
pledge of gratitude to the God who gave her to me This la a noble aim— 
a hppe to winch I fondly cling, and which I cannot relinquish , jet J must 
be on the watch to guard against evil How could I educate my child to 
lie a good daughter if I sufFei ed her to become a countess and bear anoth ei 
name ? She would scarcely cease to be a child ere she would discover 
that her father was so low a person, that his name was considered to affix 
a stum to her, and should not I thus lead her into temptation, and myself 
instil into her heart what the power of nature may perhaps preserve her 
from—eoutemptf'of her father 

u I can nb longer refute your arguments, * said tinea “ Let ns consult 
with Manherr van Marseevcn , he promised to meet me berr, 111 order to 
settle the official part of the business witli jour husband He must have 
been in the house some time, for I heard him knock and enter while you 
were insensible Perhaps he has been conferring with Van dcr Nlcss 
before coming to us 71 

4t Heaven forbid/ 1 exclaimed Angela, m evident ul um **I trust Van 
der Ncess knows nothing about it, for the thought of profit 01 advantage 
of whatsoever kind is a sore temptation to him, mid he is apt to be obsti¬ 
nate m error, add to winch, he Ins been thrown into a 'date of great ex¬ 
citement bj join visit It is by a mere chance 1 have been able to keep 
him from us so long " 

Meanwhile, Vau dor l^ess had stationed himself at the window of out 
of the upper apartment*, whtnce he could sec the Countess Unai enter 
without being observed himself, and hr had watched ha attentively, m 
the expectation of her turning to look for him, and evincing a desire to 
salute him 

Van dcr Neess was distinguished among his brethren in usury fox Ins 
superior cunning and shrewdness, and from being in the constant habit 
of negotiating lai ge sums, and miking importmt calculation!,, had ac¬ 
quired great experience and a 3«gh reputation at tlic money-maiket lie 
hod in consequence bet u consulted by Ins biother usuius in the mattei of 
advancing money on the Countess Urica 9 property, and had not hesitated 
to give the usual ussim aijce, as long the cosl appo ired to bun perfectly 
tife Tin frequency oE hei demands proved how quickly the money was dis¬ 
bursed r and Van der N£ess had for some time previous withdrawn himself 
fiom the bugness, under the impression that the greater part of her foi- 
time must be dissipated Thus he could ascribe Uriia a sudden determi¬ 
nation to pay the visit she had so long delayed, to no othei motive tliau 
her intention of effecting A loan fiom him—the rich Van dcr Necss— 
whose wealth was then a publiL theme This thought filled him with 
malicious joy, for he made it a principle never to lend money except 
on the most perfect securities, and vfrith the certainty of reaping extraor¬ 
dinary profits On the present occasion, he determined to give a decided 
ufusal, he rejoiced at the prospects of revenging himself on the person 
ho most hated in the world, because she had treated him with the deepest 
contempt, and mo*t puxmdly and decidedly repelled his advances 

He anxiously awaited the summons, concerning which he had betted 
with Angela, aqd his impatience waxed stronger with xveiy moment, hut 
nn looking out of the windows- into the couit, he perceived, to hia dismay, 
that the two lathes were conversing together with the gieatest case, with- 
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out in the least appearing to nusa him The idea of losing his expected, 
triumph was insupportable to him, he rushed away from the window, 
coursed all over tho house, then stood irresolute — shitting from one leg to 
another, yet no one appeared to summon him At length hi a attention 
was arrested by a loud knock at the door M)nherr van Marseeien am! 
the sheriff, Clinch us Hoott, entered, and Van der J'Joes'i then felt per¬ 
suaded that Iub eon lectures would prove correct* and that the proud 
countess hiud deputed the mighty burgomaster to prepare him for her 
request 

A ludicrous druggie took place m ^an der Nees$* bosom bis natural 
cowardice, and hi a miserable servile disposition* mstinctiVfely urged him to 
ennge and fawn belore Mynhcrr van Marsceven, that mighty *digDitary of 
the town* and yet he thought it consistent with bis dignity to give him- 
self the airs of a rich* haughty man, and had firmly resolved to turn oft 
any proposal that fehould be miulc to him, in the name of tht Countess 
Unea, with oftenBivt remarks and scornful allusions 

The first address of the chief burgomaster was certainly*calculated to 
confirm his suspicions, for ho evpressed a wi^h to speak to Van der Neeot 
m private Pool Fieri % Caas, and the fiddle mtt immediately capelled 
fiom the old banqueting-room Van derNCess, witli an isr of repulsive, 
awkward offinousness, muted Ins distinguished guests to enter 

Mynherr van Mareooeu then opened the case—in a tn tun el* somewhat 
different from what Van der Nctas had anticipated—by acquainting him 
of the testamentary dispositions of tho Counters of Fawcett in favour o' 
hi a daughter Hons 

Iho chief burgomaster was somewhat disconcerted to find that tin* 
communication, which ho had expected would produce a great effect on 
Van dor Nttss, was heird by the latter with an an of in difference* and 
elicited no reply The truth was, that Yin der Nfess looked on it m 
another light “ Bali/’ thought ho, “a noble donation thdt—when T 
know that my lady, the generous Countess of Fawcett has taken goo I 
care to clear out htt chest* and coffers’ ’ Thus, he considered it merch 
as a femf, icsorttd to with the \icw of bribing him to agree to a loan 
In fact* My nbcm ian Maisemui ivn*s not as wtll informed is Van dei 
NCe e softlic piecanou* condition ol Uma's fortune, though he had no 
doubt she must hme given up siwimi considerable sums to her husband 

Well/ sin] Van der Nuss it length, on being asked his opinion re¬ 
garding the testament uy disposition^, “ I think the inrttet might have 
been settled without an} questions or formalities Angela is my wi£l — 
there is no deputing that—and Angcias d mghtei is the n Ltunil hure*v 
of her aunt—methinks there was no need of a will to make that ns cleai 
as day But as to the re^t, f know the law? will nr tio will—our lads 
aunt is not so old n& that the may not vet have natural heirs, and then- 
then wc shdi havo had all this f&si, for nothing " Thus say mg, Ire 
buret into a savage, scornful laugh, and flattered himself he bad proved 
hi* shrewdness 

ft Van dtr Necsa *” eaul My nherr van Mavacevcii, lt you forget that the 
Counter Fawcett’s foitune is entirely at her own disposal, and that the 
degree of your relationship does not warrant your daughter m making 
any lawful claim* on it, and consequently she is solely indebted to th& 
love and kindness of her aunt for this disposition 1 

“ Well, it may be so for anything 1 care,” said Van der Neess, rub- 
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bog- his hands up and down his plush inexpressibles, and swinging himself 
backwards and forwards in his chair *'8he T U snon manage to give an 
account nf her fortune, I warrant, let her bequeath tfc to whom *be like*, 
I do not care a doit for it," he continued, grinning from ear to ear, “and 
if this generous aunt thinks she will gain many thanks from me, or get 
some advantage out of me, she has greatly mistaken your humbk servant, 
for nothing that occurs m Amsterdam and at the money-market escapes 
me—and, pon my word, Tve always thought that those who-would make 
a will must first have something to leave Ha, hi, ha 1 ' cued he, laugh¬ 
ing at his ow n wit, and winkiug knowingly to Mynherr van Marseeven. 

The latter wan inclined to think that Van dtr Ncess might li ive better 
means than he himself nf judging of the amount of certain large sums 
taken up by Unco, and that hence his suspicious, fearhil disposition led 
him to despur of ever possessing the property offered to him At all 
events, the ungrateful manner in which 4 the first part of this communica¬ 
tion had been received by Van der Necss dul not encourage bun to pro¬ 
ved with the rest, since he felt ptrsuaded Van der N^pss would attach 
tar le-s importance to Ins next offer, and the pio^pect of its being Tudoly 
rejected was painful to the good burgomasters feelings, as it seuntd an 
insult to his high station 

Yet he felt that the communication must be made, and having ex¬ 
changed a look of mutual understanding with Cornelius Ilooft, who could 
scarcely suppress a erode at the faUe position they stood towards this 
brutal fellow, he overcame his reluctance so Fir as to proceed 

“ In older to give your daughter a right to the estates of Caeambort,* 
said he, ls it was necessary to procure for her those privileges of i auk end 
station which will entitle her to make a claim on these estates, and thus, 
the Cmmtess Fawcett having first obtimid the cogent of the states- 
general, has procured from his Imperial Majesty a document, authorising 
our daughter to bear the rank and name of Countess van Casambort ,J 

Van der ^ee^s* provoking indifference had suddenly given way as he 
listened to these tidings His eyes seemed ready to start out of hn 
head he sat perfectly motionless, and, bending forward in Inn chair, 
stared fixedly at the speaker Mynhtrr van MaiBoevfm was fully satisfied 
with tht. effect he had produced When lie erased speaking, Van der 
Nfess uttered one of his savage cries, then bursting into a hoarse laugh, 
ejaculated, m a loud voice, 

* The deuce f That was no bad thought of our noble aunt So my 
precious child is really to be a countess, and bear the noble name of her 
pioud lady aunt Well, that is something to apeak of, and it will cost me 
no money either I always thought nf buying a title fur her, if I should 
ever he rich enough, for it is a thing many do who acquire wealth , and 
I wanted to pm?vent her grand relations from aneenng at my Fiona 
But where was I to get the money Tor such a thing? It’i no trailing 
expense However, if our lady aunt docs not pay all the expenses, its 
no affair of mine 1 have had no hand in it, for I have nothing to spare 
for such things ** 

Here Van der Neess’ nervous horror of expense suddenly seized on his 
mmd, and, starting from hu$ chan* ha ran wildly about the room, uttering 
incoherent sounds, aud thus presenting a dreadful yet burlesque picture, 
which, to Mynherr vau Mumven nod his companion, was a novel, yet 
surprising f ight 
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"Or perhaps, ' med he, growing more funous every moment, u per¬ 
haps tilts u the snare into which poor Van der N6ess is to be caught* and 
the lady countess expects that, out of gratitude for this little storv, Van 
der N£ess is to loosen the strings of his purse whenever she whistles, tiH 
all the beauty property he has so hardly and honestly earned is flcaUdted 
to the winds, like her own Look here f he fhneked, apparently no 
longer conscious of what he Mid or did* "it is just as if two thieves were 
to break into a house after they had managed to ihrow the owner off his 
guild* and fall to and empty bts purse* nod then say to him, * Thank tie 
for having mada^you a beggar * h 

Van der Ncese continued for some time in this state} uttering savage 
cries, and unking frantic gestures, fot this was one of the numerous 
instances of the sudden transition of ftphng to ohich he w .13 subject— 
from a transport of joy, 111 I 0 winch In had been thrown by the tidings of 
Florae elevation to iank, to a paroxysm of rage, because he did not 
permit himself the full enjoyment of any happiness, since be could not 
divest himself of the fear that he should be m ule to pay fi» it 

For a moment the two gentlemen were silent, uiuble tooxercome their 
surprise at this spectot le Then Cornelius Hooffc, with sudden energy, 
struck hiS fist on the (able with such force that everything shook around 
him, and* in an authoritative voice, commanded Van der NcobB to sit 
down instantly * * 


1HE PRISON COACH 

A covenantwe will have ihtbC things «et down by lawful counsel, and lest 
the bargain should catch cold and starve, 1 will letch my jjuld and have uur two 
wager* recorded hii*asptARi: 

To such as are wholly unpi essed for tunc, and not caring to turn each 
day perhaps to its beat account, by accomplishing much within a short 
apace, there is no way that a small party of from two to four individuals 
can ^raiel more comfortably thou thej do in Ital) per xetturu The 
vcttnra is an exceedingly capacious eaa%, and noil-lined carnage on four 
wheels, vnth ample jiockeU for bread and throve, nr a roast joint nf meat, 
or chickens, with abundant conveniences for a dozen or more bottles, 
hooks for garments, racks for canes and umbrellas, and, not unfrequently, 
a well secured small bookshelf, occupies a snug place m the comer of the 
vehicle The carnage itself, drawn by four spanking, well groomed 
hordes, with harness attempting some rdics of by-gone finery, and 
traces of rope—of which, lr, -the-way, the least we say the better, suffice 
it that it be strong, and answereth the purpose Our driver on the 
occasion to which we refer was Giuseppe A lean tan, and never was 
worthy of the whip more proud of bis pos Uon or vtun of his vocation 
Devoted to his calling, there were few of his time to compare with this 
hero of the road, and truly, when we consider for & moment the multi*' 
tudinous nature of his callings, we nny be surprised that “one small 
head 1 was equal to the task In addition to the cares of hi* cattle and 
carnage—enough, m truth, for one rnnli a time—it was his boon den duty 
alec to provide for those of the human species, whoever they might chance 
to be, that fate had given to him as passengers These, resigning theaiselyeft 
to the doktfar menu sentiment of the Italian dime, 11 take no heed for 
the morrow, what they shall cat or what they shall drink " buf yielding 
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them selves implicitly to the control of Giuseppe, feel, with every prolonged 
crack of the whip, that they were more wise in so doing- than they possi¬ 
bly could have been had they relied on their own resources in a country 
where they were perfect strangers Multitudinous, in truth, are the call¬ 
ings of H Condottiera del Vettura, not to revert to the cares consequent 
on horses and carnage, he a the grand provider, steward and caterer, for 
kJJ his passengers Early breakfasts, tafe latte^ the dejeuner & la four- 
chette , more substantial at noon, and 1 1 pranzo grande at seven o dock 
of some eight or ten covers of wel^ccolted dishes, all come through hi a 
providing,—like thrf great magician m Eastern fable, the _vlands come, as 
it were, at the moving of hi a wand And then, too, the bargaining*—the 
petty dealing and higgling so necessary, yet bo annoying, for there is no 
country on earth where bo much is asked, and so little taken, as Italy 
The rooms we occupied, with their bods, fuel, and all convenience**— 
turnpikes and dagamertc, lasctare andarcs mad lasctare tesidenies, with 
fees to servants and tolls to bridges, fvere all matters foi Gmseppe, 
while our btptes, trunks, portmanteaus, carpet bags, writing-desks* 
umbrellas and canes, were as safe under bis care as if they were deposited 
in your banker $ vault, and under bis own patent lock and key 

Our travelling party of four gentlemen were peculiarly fortunate at 
tbe tune to which we refer Hi the selection of our carnage, it happening 
to be one tjiat had been expressly fitted up by a Florentine nobleman for 
Ins own especial use for a peculiar occasion, and as there is a stoiy 
chiming with the choice of a coach, we will at once begin it here 

On an occasion of some festive nature a meeting of gentlemen took 
place at Florence, when the convunation happening to turn upon horsey 
carnages, and modes of Italian travel, as cumpared with those of otbni 
lauds, a wager was laid by tbe Marquis Son Pianino with one of tlit 
gentleman ot the party that he would travel alone, by vetting fiom 
Florence to Home by the Sienna route, and back again to Florence by 
the Perugian, without once getting out al the carnage on any pretext 
whatever until he had again retained bade to Florence The tune tn hi 
occupied, tbe usual one of from twelve to foot teen day % or longer, if ho 
chose, and to remain at JRome as I'mg he pleased, provided that he 
(jutted not his carnage piison According to the custom of luoeany, the 
conditions ol the wager, which wa$ for the sum of 1000 scurf*, about 
200/ sterling, were duly entered, witnessed, mid mnvtci ed at the ofhee of 
Del Contiauo Cmle—a mode of proceeding bv which ill wugera are 
legalised in Tuscany, and the losing party arc aa much cumpelkd to pay 
as they would he a just debt of any other nature And now to the 
Hi ( cssary preparations for departure 

Gm ! j ppc A lean tan, well known throughout ill Italy by tko^o that 
tiavel, and much respected for his honesty and fidelity, was fortunately at 
home, and at once summoned to waifrupon the marquis On apprising 
him of the nature of the duty he held undertaken to perform, Giuseppe 
was made acquainted with all the circumstances of the contract, and was 
at o ice chosen to be the conductor H u forthwith accompanied the marquis, 
that be might select an easy and capacious carnage, and have all the 
necessary alterations Inftde that wtere indispensable to the comfort and 
convenience of hia noble prisoner The carnage chosen, suitable work¬ 
men were immediate]) set to work, and after the performance of the 
wager, tins very cat in go became in turn ours for a like journey* though 
not under similar cucumstancea But tj our tale Various were the 
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kinds of handicraft necessary to fit out the vehicle for its destined journey 
In the first place, immediately underneath the seat of the conductor* a 
stout iron-hooped cask* capable of containing three or four gallons* was 
secured, and leading from this into one corner of the interior of the 
carta age was a unc tube, terminating with a customary turncock This 
was to contain the necessary supply of water* and Giuseppe was in¬ 
structed, as sl part of his daily duty, to have the cask filled every rooming 
while they viere absent for it should have been mentioned* that no 
supplies cither of food or drink were to be furnished after starting on tho 
journey, and cm|£equently the marquis waa compelled to victual Jus 
carnage for the whole voyage at once—the renewal of whter daily being 
the only exception * * 

And now for the bed Longitudinally with the carnage, and occupying its 
intire length, a narrow sacking bedstead* with hinqfes to turn it up during 
the day, was fitted with a hair mattress and all the necessary adjuncts of 
pillow, bolster* and counterpane, and things thereunto belonging* even to 
the bootjack, khppeis, and hooks A looking-glass, try enable the 
marquis to carry on the process of shaving, was nicely fitted into one side 
nf the ernch* while* underneath, sl toilet-table was arranged* -iFter the fashion 
of the bedstead The victualling department was confided to a Marchand 
dcs Comestibles Fraufaiae who catered for crowned heads, as being move 
skilled in Estimating the quantity and vantty tbit one indmdftal might 
require on such an expedition* ind boiled hams* collared beef, pigeon & 
ta volatile, dtndon tnfffe, and n teflo a ta moirg tna^ with meat pies and 
poultry puddings, preserved vegetables and fruits both fresh and dued* 
with confectionery m abundance* and inrimti wines of rich flavour, a Itt 
discretion, made up, on the whole* an outfit that was no less worthy of the 
marquis than the man With, a well-selected library of choice authoTJ, 
nicely fitted upon shelves in one corner of the carriage, with pens, ink* 
and paper in profusion, and ever so many pounds of wax candle*, adapted 
in etzo to tho neat caudelabras m piery corner of the coach, not only to 
cheer the solitude of night* hut at the same time to light up (i Im p iilom, 
his kitchen, and hall p> With all these* and many other unnieatioiiod 
agrement df i offogc, who would not willingly haie placed themsehes in 
the position of the marquis? And what difficult* orhindi met, our reader 
will say, can reasonably prevent his fulfilment of the enntrict? This is 
ci ifouily most true There was nothing difficult m the passue perform¬ 
ance ol the wager, but it must be mentioned that the munqjis was a 
gentleman who, fror* boyhood* bad evinced a peculiar restlessness ot 
manner^—ever active* constantly moving about* and seeming to possess a 
nervous oigauisatmn of extreme susceptibility to action—an almost 
unnatural irritability characteiisiug all his muscles of voluntary motion 
And then, too, be had been brought up from Ins mfinev, os all Itdiari 
children mo, with the luxury of miufy servants to minister to his wants* 
fio that it was supposed to be one of the things almost impossible for 
him to make even the necessary arrangements beforehand* or that ho 
could on any terms consent to attend to all Ins personal requirements for 
eo long a time, giving up, too* as ho necessarily must* the charms of 
society* of which ho was bo distifigmshedhui ornament and lover 

What would the world say, and more than that* what did the wits say? 
Per Baccko f What 1 the gay Marquis Fan Fi^amo become a hermit' 1 
turn valet deplace to himself* become a Florentine Diogenes, and live m 
a coach? But it was too l&te to recede, the wager had been announced 
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to the pubho jour avtttQi tad the marquis*! opponent is the wager, better 
know mg the ennw and care-consuming thoughts that ever visit us when a 
bight v Hocml betng like the marquis is left wholly to himself} had relied 
on these sentiments,, rather than any tinpossibility in the feat itself, as the 
ground on which he hoped to be the w inner , especially, too, as the samSt 
stake was not immense It is certainly most true, that to the noblemen 
of some lands the 2001 might seem to be no great temptation still it w* 
nevertheless, ati amount of ready coin not at all time* to be*found tu the 
coffers of the noble^ of Italy, and without question had its weight at tins 
time 0 

The morning Tor departure l its arrived According to custom, the re* 
gistered having been duly announced hi the GntefttX de Fftense 

and other journals, many of the friends of the tiaietlei, besides a multi¬ 
tude of the curious and idle, were assembled around the Porta del Palozso 
San Pis mio, vheie, at mil o*clock in the morning, the carnage, with its 
equipments complete, and its conductor, honest Giuseppe, were both on the 
eye oPdeparture Nothing is ever done in Italy without bustle, confusion, 
and noise, and the snorting of horses, yelping of dug> grunts, gutturals 
of the facchino and ejaculations of the tuiioue lookera-on as bos after 
box and trunk upon tiunk was packed away and strapped down for the 
joarncy, could only be exceeded by the mar of addios } bon vwqqios, that 
greeted thte cars the marquis a> he suddenly sprang tutu the carnage , 
and off and away rattled the wheels, and crack, crack went the whip, now 
in its accurately measured coil taking off the head of a startled hen, or in¬ 
flicting an almost equal penalty on some vagrant dog, with a pieci&ioa 
known only to the initiated in cruelty as well as whip-crackirg 

Fairly en twk/g, the first day or two wiled away pleasantly enough , 
what with the alternate enjoyment of some favounU^ author—the sitting 
long at Ins solitary meals—cutting away shoe upon slice of 1m savoury 
’mndh, like a voluntary Robinson Crusoe in a coach, and while sipping his 
delicate native wines, be began to considfli the fulfilment of the terms of 
fcn woger as an easy task The machinery of his bed was excellent and 
easily arranged, and when the carriage was locked up for the night m 
the coo ch-house, he lighted up hi a palace and sat till bedtime reading or 
writing—** the monarch af all he surveyed tp 

With the third and fourth day of travel the < amage tended on its way 
thiough the grand scenery of the mountains of La Scali, but as the whole 
route had frequently been traversed before by the marquis m many 
hunting expeditions and on other occasions, he derived little gratification 
from the beauties of the landscape, besides, lie is not quite so well as 
usual, his appetite to-day is not good, and he passed a restless night, still 
his annual spirits are most excellent On—on—day after day through 
Viterbo and Acquapendentc, the Papal States are passed, and on the 
seventh (Ky Biiccano is near at hand, from whence the first view is hod 
of the unsurpassed domes and ruins of the Eternal City With 
nothing to vary the monotony of life, the marquis became a prey to the 
most extreme dejection of spirits His health was not good, there was a 
feverish restlessness>bout him that completely deranged his appetite, and 
the functions of thtnirer and tributary organs seemed to be performed in 
a very imperfect manner 8fdl he exerted himself to wile away the tedious 
hours of his daily imprisonment until the sense of uneasiness or fatigue 
might remind him of hi a couch Unfortunately, no such sense came to his 
relief, the privation of all bodily exercise acting petmanly by producing 
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derangement m die organa of digestion and assimilation, and sympatheti¬ 
cally also <m the whole nervous system, the sensation of repletion and 
fulness takes the place of those of natural weariness, ever consequent upon 
exercise, and sleep is thenceforth banished from the pillow, though ltjjo 
of down A& hu previous habits, too, had ever been such a* gave him 
much exercise, so had be never before felt the annoying restlessness of 
lying Ills head on a sleepless pillow, but now this was almost insupportable, 
and although fee from any severe both 1 1 suffering, jet w as ho the victim 
to a state of watch fulness painful beyond conception * So tiue is it, that 
to the just performance of the functions of lift, and its consequent enjoy¬ 
ment, a certain degree of labour la absolutely necessary , it is one of the 
balance-wheels of existence, by which the whole machinery of man's 
organisation is kept in healthy motion let the balance-wheel bo im¬ 
paired by rust, deiangement in the works tributary to it is as certain as it 
is in the instiument of analogy wfl have chosen, the clock 

Oil T how painful is the sensation of beholding that which we ardently 
desire, but must not enjoy' Man} a lime was ihetnArqms on*the point of 
jumping out of the coach ^nd paying the bet, for the blessed privilege of 
again pressing the earth with his feet They were becoming benumbed 
for want of use What a delight would it not have been to be permitted 
to ch mge positions even with a beggar 1 Lonely and sad, woe-begonc and 
dejected, he watched the goatherds walking with their (locks oh the dis¬ 
tant hills, the jocund muleteers, too, descending from their ammo Is and 
walking for rmles, nay, the herdsmen and tillers of the earth became to 
him objects of cmy, and the life of a peum postman had for him charms 
known probably to few who follow that vocation 

It was a day ol religious festival and jubilee m the seven-hilled city He 
turned an ay from it m disgust But no w half the journey wis aecom- 
pllulled,—coutage—it was left to him only to retrace, bj another route* 
his way home, where, once unved, his wager wts gained, and the door of 
his prison would be opened The classic ground so in* inonble in ancient 
story—the toweia of other times—the renowned lake (IhrasjmeniJ 
where an earthquake, was unheeded in the madness of mankindthese 
wens all in turn posted by with scarce a thought Moody and melan¬ 
choly, tlie poor marquis grew worse from day To day, bis feet seemed 
less able to support him than formed} , a benumbing sensation had 
spread over 'dl the muscles of both legs, and, although he hud now hut 
little use for them, yet even the little tint he hail was associated with 
extreme debility He is now within three eta) a* ride of his own palaee- 
gate, but ho sus up very little to-day, and is compelled to suppott him¬ 
self with a stick Blueing hi* food as near at band an possible, for the 
Iftat two da)s be is obliged to keep entirely to Ins couch, the weakness of 
hie limbs being so great as to prevent him from standing upright The 
tunc goes on — the gates of the fair city of Florence are at band—the 
whip cracks—the wheels rattle—the horses f!}—the marquis is at the 
portal of his palace Welcomed by his fnends, the coach-prison door u 
opened, and the poor nobleman is lifted out, incapable of 0landing on the 
ground, a perfect and confirmed cripple ^ 

And now is*ne marquis visited bv h^Vondohng friends, and the first 
medical skill that Flcience can furnish is summoned to his aid Doctor* 
disagree One calls it palsy, another says it is gout, a third declares it is 
loas of nervous power, they each, in turn, pursue their own plan of treat¬ 
ment, and, after months of attendance^ leave the patient no better than 
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they found him Other skill is sought Padua, renowned for its uinvei » 
eity, upases its mcit learned professor of the healing 1 art, he shakes Ida 
head mostgtavdy, and declares that the first doctors had mistaken the 
disease lit consults ihe authorities JS a learned, a aery learned 

marjj,—Hippocrates, Celsus, Galen, and Avicenna are examined, and bring 
their ancient wisdom to bear upon the case The complaint is, to our 
piofcssor* made most clear—it is obstiiiction in the venous cumulation 
Avicenna 13 copious on the case, and the marquis and his friends are filled 
with hope The course of treatment is entirely changed Rubefacients 
and blisters, and imtating plasters, medicines, ton, to rnlargc the size of 
the veins, and hthers to make thin the blood on its return to tho heait 
Q, learned man T pm due thy plan of treatment—but what is the result ? 
TJiy views, domed Iroin the wisdom of the ancients, arc still the same 
thy fee is princely—but the poor patient re mams unchanged Bologn > 
i& a school of medicine famous m the pnnnls of the world, many of tht 
prince*, and potentates, and jmghty men of ill nations here seek for the r 
physicians, ind from lienee arc they non summoned to tho sick mans 
bedside Grave-looking men, in the costume of tho learned look wisf 1 
upon the feeble and now emaciated limbs, and pronounce the malady to 
be Neuralgia Ah* why had not the others found it out? Again 
hope visits tlit lame man, and hu friends gam couragi and rejoice New 
plant of cure in? adopted , time nod tuatiruit both go on, and with 
the same results 1 he wisdom of Bologna is as nought, am! thtr 
homoeopathic and hydropathic wonders arc announced in the world, and 
these, too, are tntd—nay, medicines ftom (| farthest Ind, Tr and the 
pnctice of the Hindoos md the doetms of Malabar, with that of medi¬ 
cine men of ravage tubes, with the hope inspiring falKctes of shampoo¬ 
ing, lncfeuiensm, acupum-tuiation, i apour-hathmg, md electricity, were 
all mnm—and exhausted with farther useless attempts it cine, the 
marquis yields hun&clf to Ins fate, and he who of old could outstrip 
thi fleetest mumr at the race, and cier shone most ac'ne and graceful 
m the dance, was now a cnppled man fer life 

Of the party of gentlemen who became the immediate sue tutors (o 
the romfoitubly-at ranged carriage of the marquis, and a itli whom our 
talc commences, one wa# a phyncion of good repute, a medical gi uluate 
of the Unirerotic* of Edinburgh and Gottingoi Fresh from the schools 
of Germany* where eierjthing that is wild and mysterious m medicine 
as will is metaphysics generally originates, the mind o f l)i FontcHet, 
highly enthusiast]!, jn all his pursuits, yet tempcied with a becoming 
sh 'ue of caution to regulate Ins investigations, had of late become strong! > 
impressed m favour of a new doctrine m mediant known by the name 
of Jiopathy As it i$ without doubt destined to lank with othei received 
and established ^ystenia, wo cannot better describe it than it has nlread / 
bfieu done in one of the very late numberi o[ the bs >t English medical 
journals from win eh we quote 


3HGFATHT 

il Another system of medicirie has made its appearance in Germany, 
nnd is now becoming known under the name of Jsopathy A Doctor 
Hermann is the Hahnemann or Fnessmtz of the new system, which 
derives its name from the doctrine that the diseate of any organ is to be 
cured fried sen tally by the u&c of the analogous organ of some healthy 
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amuml Thus, m disease of the liver, the healthy liver of some domestic 
animal, under certain modifications, lb presen bed As it might not he 
convenient to prescribe the substance of the organ, J>r Hermann pro- 
fesses to make tinctures thereof, and thus to exhibit concentrated essences 
Like all new doctrines, it hai made a certain number of converts, who 
designate themselves Isopatbists It is aUa reported that many radical 
cure* have already been effected by this system J 

Of the truth ami effimLy of tho doctrines of this s>*tcm over all others 
Dr Fontellcf was most devotedly assured JIib experiments had been con¬ 
ducted in concert with Dr Carl Von Hermann, a. maft of acute intellect 
and unprejudiced^’esearch That it should meet with loss and opponents 
m the members of the regular faculty, is not at all to bo \ymdered at 
ith them, every departure from their own established opinions becomes 
at once professional hciesy, and, m the language of the story, “their 
doxy is orthodoxy, while every other doxy is heterodoxy * Tlie mighty 
truth of tlie circulation of the Hood was received with deiisiou by the 
regular phyunann of the time, and it is no difficult task^ for learned 
blockheads to sneer at discovery 01 innovation m an art so purely conjec* 
tmal, that it has been described as * putting medicines of which wo know 
little mto a body of winch w know le^ * 

Hut, das T for pooi human knowledge 1 linvv faithfully does it vfcufy the 
saying of the wisest of mankind, that there is nothing newyindei the 
sun *** Isopathy ia of very ancient date „ nay, of an ige long before the 
oiganidation of school* of medicine oi societies of suigeons Celsus 
speaks of the udder of the cow token warm from the animal as a remedy 
in quinsy It i^«an aphorism of Hippociates that the blood of a healthy 
young calf is good m wasting away of the body ,—(Mainstnus) and of a 
mure modem age the luiruud anatomist Vesulma, whose excellent work is 
an authority on tho transfusion of the blood—winch bv-the-bye, is itself an 
approach to Isopathy—cites case upon case where, to wrap a patient in 
the hot Jmk of a young calf just severed from the body wrought won¬ 
derful cut in Ilysteiia and nervous affections In a medical work m 
late as theytir i b 69 t a recipe is extant for “ littes and U mines/ 1 which 
tells Ufr li to np up ye bellye of a ly ve hen and clap it on ye stomacke ' 
Satisfied ju Sue own opinion that the disease oi the marquis (intelli¬ 
gence of which had reaulitd him} was one to be met and successfully tom- 
bated by the Isopathic treatment, Di Fontellet lost no time in bang 
introduced to him, and on explaining the happy results of some previous 
hopeless cm.cs by the new system, he was at once permitted to undertake 
the charge of the marquis, and the doctor’s friend anil patron, Hermann, 
its fouudei, was summuned from the University of Gottingen, of which 
ho w Sid one of its most distinguished ptofessors, to assist him in the task 
The treatment was at once commenced, but we will spare tho reader the 
prolixity of its detail yet the truth, must he told Isopathy, with all its 
powers and charms of novelty, was to tho poor sufferer valueless as all tliat 
had gone before Although the enthusiasm of Dr Fontellet met with a 
severe cheek where he had hoped for tuumph, still his confidence in the 
now system was of course m no wise dimitnsUedbya single failure, and that, 
too, m a chronic disease that had already defied all surgery Besides, it 
should have been mentioned that the Isopath] sts insist that, to the success 
of their system, it 19 indispensable that they shall have the first treatment 
of the patient They contend that their mode is a natural one ,—that 
after the human body has been changed by a course of median^ which 
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they do not approve or use, natural Isopathy cannot be expected to meet 
ease* where the body, by improper medication, is in a state opposed to 
nature, and from tin* time it has become an established axiom to under* 


take no case except from its commencement 
«cAt {his time, for some reasons of domestic policy, the marquis pro¬ 
posed to pass the ensuing winter at Pisa—the air being milder, and 
better suited to bis invalid habits than that of Florence He forthwith 


removed to a family mansion, situated on the Lung d Amo, the principal 
street overlooking the nver in that neglected but most beautiful city of 
pula cs Among tbe astonishing things connected Tilth our humanity, 
none are more 30 than the principle of accommodation fh the mind to the 
peculiar carp mn stances of the body The young man, whose chief delight 
u in books, is suddenly stricken blind, another, whoso happiness is m 
the cha^e, becomes a cripple, yet ^that wisdom which is from above 
tempereth the wind to tbe shorn lamb," and tbe Mind man is merry, 
and the lame for life forgetteth his privation So it at length became 
with the marquis habit hud familiarised him with bis condition* he 
despaired of cure, and he enjoyed the society of hi a friends , found sweet 
counsel in books, and, was a cheerful—nay, a merry man 

It happtnod that upon the near approach of tbe celebration of the 
triennial festival of Santa It amen, the patron saint of Pisa, that unusual 
numbers of at I classed of mankind resort to that once far famed city, to 
witness the pageantry and gaiety that on this occasion ever abounds 
The rich and noble, with thou splendid retinues—tradespeople with their 
various craft?—orators to plead, and impmvisatnce to delight—artisans, 
too, in their various callings—pointers, poets, playera, jongleurs, and 
charlatan-. —-nay, every description of human occupation pouts its tide of 
population into Pisa, and amongst them all, and not few in number, are 
Los Zingaros, or Zmcah, descendants of the ancient Bohemian race of 
fi 1 ? sies, whose antiquity is by many writers traced from Egypt, and 
whose migrations are over all the world The particular race of which 
we now speak were the Gita run, or gipsies of Spam—a remarkable 
people m many respects, and, though hunted down with fire and sword 
by Philip V of Spain, yet in that countiy at least their numbers have 
not decreased,—though moie wandenng and unsettled in their habits, 
and equally dissolute in their morals, as those that a few years past used 
to perambulate the villages of England—the women telling fortunes, 
while the men and boys followed the calling of tinkers and braziers, 
and were, in truth, petty-larceny knaves, robbing gardens of fruit, the 
hedges of linen left to ary, and ever levying heavy contribution? on the 
durk^ponds and hen roosts—yet were the race of which we now speak 
capable of the exercise of higher arte and more useful callings, and none 
among them were hold in bo great repute as their skill in the healing art, 
—especially, too, in obstinate and lingering complaints that had defied 
the regular faculty So celebrated have some of these become, that m 
dangerous cases their aid has been summoned to the healing oi prince? 
Ferdinand III, Emperor of Germany, is said to have been cured of an 
internal complaint by the skilful administration of one Gitano Gosono, 
a reputed sorceress of the gipsy tube, whose knowledge of herbs and 
mote was said to surpass every botanist of the ago This lawless people, 
though occupying at present only the moat insignificant position m 
society, were at one time a haughty and proud race „ and so late as the 
year 16 ^ 9 , & deputation from them to the Kang of Havana, com pluming 
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of certain wrongs, was entertained, and their grievances relieved At 
this time their form of government was an established one , and, if not 
recognised, it was in many respects less barbarous than many with which 
it was DotempOrary 

Despairing of ever again being restored to the blessed privilege ftf 
the use of his limbs, the marquis had far some time abandoned all at¬ 
tempts at a cure, and it was only on hearing certain medical wonders 
reported to have been perfoi med by a gitana of the name of Chmeemna, 
then at tlorence (one of which was a remarkable cure wrought on his 
maternal aunt), that the cunosity of the marquis whs awakened, and 
visions of hope ftoated again around the latne man s ^ouch It has 
somewhere been said, that eon suiting a quack 1$ like havLngfft ticket in 
the lottery—it may draw a prise It was precisely this vague kind of 
feeling that, after much deliberation, determined the marquis to consult 
the gitana, although it was clearly proven that she was no quack t but 
had attended the lectures on medicine delivered at the University of 
Munich, and had been somewhat icgularly educated to tip? profession 
she practised Accompanied by her mother, an old matron of the tribe, 
Chiu eerana waited upon the in valid Scarcely past twenty years of 
age, the commanding beauty of this supuior woman attracted uni¬ 
versal attention and respect Dignified in her manners, and of a style of 
beauty truly Italian, there was that expression of elevatcjl intellect beam¬ 
ing in the countenance that could rebuke all fmolity with a single 
glance, and at once inspired confidence m the beholder fin re are 
certain faces that, when wt meet feu the first time, produce a sentiment 
of respect never to Iks forgotten, aud of such was the face of the 
gitana At great length, 4ud with much judgment, she, with her 
mother, examined tht case of the marquis They spake but few woids 
together, and these were in the language of their tribe After a few 
minutes of apparent deep reflection, she spoke 

“ Son of the noble, thy limbs may be restored On one condition I 
promise thee a curethe gitana hath spoken, and she never film ties ' 

(t I believe thee fiom the bottom of my heart/ the marquis replied 
Truth is m thy manner, and my hopes are roused—but name the 
condition 1 

u An operation *' 

<f An operation 1 " and the marquis shuddered “Of what nature, pray 
* Trifling Tut thy tru'd in the gitana, who never deceives Nearest 
thou the sight of a little blood ? Remember what is at stake Dost 
thou consent 

“ But tell me more The operation—who will perform it ? and—” 
Myself ,—■&] one and unassisted Ask me no more, my time 13 
precious/* 

u Well, I consent When?" * 

“On the eighth day from the present* at noon, the gitana will redeem 
her promise Son of the noble, thou sheit bo healed In the interim, 
obey me in all things 15 
** Faithfully do I promise ” 

And with an air of humble yet dignified decision, accompanied by her 
mother, Chmcerana left the apartment 

That the feelings erf the marquis after this interview were of a pecu¬ 
liar nature, no one cart doubt W hat '—is it possible that an humble 
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gipsy-girl can affect a cure that the moat learned piofesoois of the 
heal mg art have cssajed in vain 1 ' 1 was the query constantly uppermost 
m his mmd By the confidence of the gttana his own courage was 
stimulated, yet was he determined to know the nature of the operation 
bbforo he yielded to it, and he was equally resolved that some of Ills 
fi lends should be present at the tune Many members of the faculty of 
ue diet no at Florence, most of whom had he aid of the gipsy promise, for¬ 
mally waited upon the marquis urging him not to consent to the pro¬ 
posed operation, assmed, as they professed to be, that it was & piece of 
charlfitamne unworthy of hie regard , but the word of the marquis was 
pledged, and 1 c would abide the issue During the week the gitaim 
sent a few vegetables, to be used as fomentations some internal medi¬ 
cines also, and very particular directions as to diet, all written in very 
choice Italian, and m a character singularly beautiful and correct The 
eighth day at last arrived—the day of mighty import to the hero of 
□ui tale lie was quite prepared „ yet vtaa there a slight degree of excite¬ 
ment in his planner, not at all unnatural at the time Three of his near 
kinsmen, too, wcie with him, all of whom essayed, by every art and 
argument, to wean him from his purpose One, especially, declared him 
nothing short of an insane man to listen to the wild gipsy hag, a& he 
called her, and, -m the time approach id, indulged the hope that she 
would net appear, and thus at once acknowledge herself incapable of 
perform! r g what fibu had promised and to be the impostor that be be¬ 
lieved and hoped her to he 

But, lo' the eighth day has come—the hand is upon the dial—it is 
now broid noon, and, at the very striking, the giUna is there blic 
salutes no one as she eaters, but w&1ks across the salon to disrobe 
herself 

“ Mo*t devilish handsome and command mg, upon iny faith 1 ' &ays 
the doubtful knisiuauto his fuend, m an under tone 

The git ana hcaid, and turned upon him a look af utter scorn 
This is no time for ribaldry* vain man ,—till thou art silent, tno 
gitana stirs not ” 

Apologies wore offered, and peace restored The gitana opened the 
dooi, and her mother entered The marquis, much disconcerted by his 
kinsman^ rudeness, at length hcokc the silence 

“Pardon me,” he *11(3, “and be not offended that I ask of you tho 
nature and extent of the operation which I am to undergo 

ic Most wilhugly will I explain/’ she replied * £ Listen Stagnation 
in the principle of Jd"e—the blood in thy veins—is the malady under 
which you now languish Yosalms, the most kerned oi anatomists, re¬ 
stored the palsied limb» the withered arm was raised, nay, the imbecile 
prince was restored to intellect and reason by that mighty operation— 
transfusion of the blood Thy bbo<^ oh noble r is sluggish as the stand¬ 
ing pool thy nerves, by sympathy, refuse their influence on the motile 
organs, and hence is thy complaint The dark corrupted current of life 
that nott so feebly flows I will replace with the blood of youth, and thy 
powerless limbs shall again be as they were m thy prime of boyhood 
Are iou prepared * 

“ f am * 

The gitaim rang a boll, and two servants, bearing a large and ap¬ 
parently heavy box, entered the apartment, on removing the cover, hie 
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blender limbs bound with cords, the^c lay a young and most beautiful 
deer 

** Behold 1 the blood of the swift, tlie pure, and the health}, shall be 
thine" # 

The giUna then bound a silken band ago round the left left leg" of the 
patient, and, with a spring lancet, made a longitudinal incision in one 
of the large external veins of the leg, tho black, thick blood Bowed 
'■lowly and hqavilj The gitana watched it attentively, and exclaimed— 
No motion can ovid m organa where blood is like .to that '* 

After taking ^v&y about twelve ounces, the bandag| wa3 unloosed, 
the bleeding ceased, and the mother, acting at assistant, pinched the 
aperture in the vein firmly with her thumb and finger, so ns'to e\dude 
the entrance of the slightest particle of air, her daughter motioned, 
md the servants brought the deer, «till bound, jmd held it near to the 
feet of the marquis The operator then, taking m her hind an instru¬ 
ment like ft very Iflige cupping*glass, hiving a hollow flexible tulw pass¬ 
ing from its bottom, about four or five inches m length, and terminating 
m a silver tube, this tube vn^ placed in the incision made, m the 
leg of the pat cut, and at the same instant the cupping-gla'js end, the mr 
being exhausted, viaa placed over an incision previously made with the 
spring lancet m the principal arteiy m the deers neck Tin bright, 
lEght coloured fluid poured into tin, cupping glass in aburtdancc,'while its 
passage was fanhttted hj gently pressing the flexible tube, and thus the 
ark ti il blood of the young deer wa^ pom cd into the iheady t mptied i un of 
the marquis Fri in twelve to bivtccn ounce 1 ? was thus injected—the deer 
as removed—the tubi liktn from the opening m the \em of the 
marquis—a light dressing was plated upon it, and the patient who was 
now slightly faint, was placed upon the bed by Ins valet The gitana 
ordered the room to be dmkriK-d, and enjoined the most profound 
victim The marquis had fallen irto ft deep sleep, and, from the per- 
^ I it rutin n standing hi laige drops over his whole body, the gitana pre¬ 
dicted a most favourable result 

As the opctuion of homfusmn of the blood from a he ilthy In mg 
animal to a human heing is one that m former days occupied a high 
pn.sitnin in the anmls ol inodmnc, a few remarks in rel itmn to it ma\ 
bo hciO not out of pi icc Although allusion* to it me to be found ill tl cr 
Latin edition of 11 ippopiates * T i>e Morboium, ytt it docs not appeal to 
have cvci been practised among the Homans, and many centuries 
elapsed before wc again find it mentioned hy some of the earlier 1 till an 
anatomists Eu uehius mentions it a? having been attended tiilIi buc- 
ie c s in impaired motions of *he limbs, and a Swedish anttomist, Ob 
Jludbec, is profuse in its piaist m nervous and in my unknown maladies 
pertaining to the Junta At tins period, lldO, the utmdcnng muunte- 
banka and charlatans were m the hrfhit of performing it, and it about 
the same time wc read of it as a common practice with the icterinary 
'furgeons and jockies who, by the sacrifice of a lamb or calf gave re¬ 
newed vigour to old and brokemdowti hordes, and thereby increased tlie if 
value when offered in the market But not to take up too much tirna 
with useless inquiries, we find no welUatfcated recoid of cases until the 
time of VGiahua With him it would set m to have been by no means a 
ram operation, and in the numerous eases that he cites, it appear* to 
have been generally successful, especially ia chronic rheumatism, jwa- 
voi, xvm h * 
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lysis, sciatica, ipilcps), convulsions, marasmus consumptive complaints;, 
and lihotcy Thit there was some danger at times attending it, lie was 
fully aware, and no doubt fatal results must Ime come within Ins know* 
1 edge, but nf these little is said It must be* borne in mind that at thu 
time the structure and diseases of the veins were unknown, as was also 
the circulation of the blood, and nothing approached the tiuth until 
Harvey 9 nnporhnt discovery he had been a pupil of Fabnciua at 
Aqnapendoutc, who, cotemporary with Ves&lius, was also a strong ad¬ 
vocate for transfusion Subsequent expenmeets have explained the 
fatality that generally attends the introduction of the smallest particle 
of air into the veins, and it is without the least doubt that to this cir¬ 
cumstance most of the fatal cases were to he referred On this pomt we 
may observe that the gitana, m her operation, wts exceed mgl> particular 
Traufifqtion of the bloo^ was foimerly performed indiscriminately either 
upon the veins of the tipper or lower extremities, and sometime* on 
those of the body It is now n well-established fact, that those veins 
only most distant from the heart should be chosen for it, fence the 
introduction of air is much more likely to take place in the veins near to 
the heart than m those, at a distance In the practice of n highly dis¬ 
tinguished Lon don physician, within a few mouths death ensued from 
the entrance of a particle of flir into one of the small external veins of 
the throsft, dunftg the simple operation of passing a sotou in the neck 
An immense deal of leaned and valueless discussion upon tins subject 
has taken place in the schools, which it would! here he out of place to 
recapitulate, but that it it a remedy of value injudicious hands is not to 
be doubted, although it seems f or some time to have been neglected , but 
that with the revolution of fashion (to which oven the Hws ol medicine 
sue subject) it will be revised as something new, is more than probable, 
especial)} ns the Isopathists clatm it as one of the sheet anchors by which 
their peeulur mpws are sustained 

Wc now return to the patient The sleep into which he seemed to have 
beeu thrown by the influence of the operation he had undergone, con¬ 
tinued for neaily five hours, on awaking, he complained of extreme 
thirst ? winch the gitann hud anticipated, and had consequently prepared 
a drink of a decoction of marsh-mallows, mode palatable to the taste, of 
which he partook most freely He was perfectly composed in mind, and 
spoke of his eemations as peculiar and agreeable, he described them to 
be an unusual fulness about the region of the heart, accompanied with a 
thrilling sensation over all the body, and a feeling of bright excitement 
of both body and mind appeared to possess him His valet now received 
instructions to make repeated frictions on the legs with a vegetable sub¬ 
stance that she gave him, and enjoined him to take no food, but to drink 
freely of the decoction of mallows until her return 

The marquis continued in a statfe of pleasurable excitement, and after 
the flicUon to Ins hmb> had been continued for some hours by Ins sen ant, 
what In a astonishment and delight was, to find that he could move both 
of his feet with almost the same freedom as bis hands, wc must leave our 
readers to imagine, for we cannot describe it A knock announced th* 
gitana she brought with her "two linen cloths, covered with a species of 
red-coloured piaster, which were directed to be applied to the legs of her 
patient, gave bun some powders, evidently vegetable, to be taken at 
intervals of three hoars through the night, and forbad, all food for the 
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present She again toot her leave, cautioning him not to speak, as he 
was about to express his sense of gratitude teller 

The sleep of the marquis was aguri most profound, and with the dafwn 
the git&ua was at his bedside Uls thirst was unabated, and there wa$ # a 
slight flush upon either cheek Carefully examining the condition of the 
circulation,, she felt the pulse at the temporal and external carotid arteiies, 
at the wrist also, and the heart itself With an expression of some 
anxiety on her face she ordered Ijjjj valet to fetch a basin, and unme 
diatcly binding up hts arm she opened a vein and "took away about 
fourteen ounces of* blood She forbad all food,, with tin exception of 
panada and gruel, and again departed At her next visit, in*the after¬ 
noon, an expression of joy wa* in her face* the thirst of the marquis 
was gone—all his sensations were of the most agreeable kind—more — 
more than all, he moved hia limbs r The git&na gently feeling the pulse 
at the wrist, exclaimed— * 

41 Rim with to-morrow’s dawn, Q noble,—thou art healed by the 
gitana T ” 

And true to the gitana’s promise, the marquis did nsc with the dawn, 
and pressing the ground with bis feet, be again put them forth m all 
their pristine power aud strength 

Mighty and mystouems are thy ways, O divine Dimmer of Jdic um- 
veisc T The humble gipsy girl has eon founded the knowledge of the 
wise and the learned of the schools 1 

Rut whit were the feelings of the marquis, and who shall descube them? 
Generous and noble in his nature, the overpowering emotions of giati- 
tude and thankfulness were not to be expressed by words—they were too 
weak, too powerless for the occasion How sincerely did be pour forth 
the thanks of a liberal heart, how truly did he desire that some immense 
reward, beyond mere money, were m his power In fervent and heartfelt 
prayti did he return thanksgiving unto God, and invoke Ihs blessing 
upon her, who, as bin agent upon earth, bad broken Ins bondage chains 
How, then, m delight unknown before, did he walk, slowly and suiely 
at first, and exclaim, “ "What T my limbs restored ■’““am I awake^—or 
is it all a dieam?” Then bursting into laughter, Jic would sink down ex¬ 
hausted, and utter a prayer of thanksgiving for the mercy he had re¬ 
ceived 

To say that the marquis was liberal, is but poorly to express the extent 
of big bounty to her Moat anxious, too, did be become Co wean her 
flow her companions and from her unsettled aud nomadic habi s, and 
desire that, under the tuition of some of his numerous female relatives, 
she might become a member of their household, and learn the arts and 
accomplishments of civilised life, which she was so peculiarly fitted to 
dignify ami adorn Most kindly dqj he take pains to mtioduce the 
beautiful and intellectual gipsj -girl to many of her own sex, who, de¬ 
lighted with her numerous and unusual accomplishments, were proud to 
make her one of their number, and, as for as lay in their power, to teach 
her many of the duties that pertained to the sex 

To all proposals, however, she listened i$ith a cold and inattentive car, 
find the time of her sojourn at Florence being now at an end, she, with 
her mother, had began to make preparation for departure The aunt of 
the marquis, whom we have already mentioned as having been essentially 
benefited by her skill, became extremely attentive, using every power 
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of pc rstiasLon to induce her to dwell under her roof and become her friend 
and companion 

*i will teach you,' 1 she said, “the polished aecomphshmenta of life, 
_^*ho languages, music, and the dance 
The gitaiiiL, suddenly starting, replied, 

“Languages, say yen'* Oh, wliut language so pure as the Rumman} 
talk—what music so sweet as it* song 

Then seizing a guitar* she broke into one of those wild and heart- 
inspiring dances, accompanied with such just cult nee, and with a grace 
of attitude tha{ might have shamed most donemg-masters of the da) 
Then breaking into the Knmabs or gipsj-song, she potned forth such 
impassioned and stml-sttrring strains nq would luie proved a fortune to a 
regular cant&tnce And addressing her comp uj iun,— 11 And what, I pray 
you, hd}, is it }ou would teach me? Canyon learn me to be more 
happy' 1 *—O no T Am I not content ? \Vhj wish to change mi ? Canjou 
improve me in the shuttle or the distaft ^ 01 can jou U tter kirn me to 
weave the doublet of Has, fashion the Hoik of JSegmia woo], pint the 
hat of Aston an straw, or shape the sandal of tin. white 1 id & skin * 1 

i an strike the sihery salmon js lie glides thioc gh the running stream bv 
Tiomilight, I cm hme thi mountain hotreco, hi he ever so wild, and 
with my javelin, I dare confront the w i!d 'die bnir m lur cue, though 
her whelps were* at the teat And moie than tint, I can make the 
philtre for the lovc-sick raWm tint elull r^tr ktep her Jtner true, Ail 
+ be gipsy-wife is never fnthless to hot to (husbmd), md is not to be 
bought for silver or gold, and more thin all, I 1 now the art that pro- 
longeth life, and can lead thi destinv of men in tlic stais 

F lo this the only n ply tint tcmld hi limit mii, tint she was better 
fitted to embellish aouct\, and become hi e others of her sex 


“ hat 1 ” she replied, “ would }ou m ike me hkt. that *' pointing to a 
female pissing b}, “a panot anil i punted thing?—to tOT+iirt my feet 
m pIiops o£ leather — pinch my bod} m sta\s nE utm and wlifllehont, and 
with a cord squeeze my lungs to a disc i cd state*—twM mj bur with 
pins of fdccl and tombs of copper or born, and ur<le limbs with 
garters and girdtca^—and, worse than all, tub me m the house of the 
ihisne (Europrtin), whefe the mountain air i nim rh not Never, most 
1 ind bid}, can J become a thing for '-onela, while the trees gut me 
unit, the vines grapes, the gardens pulse, the livers fish, the fountain* 
water, the mountains game,“iso, no, while these things last, ask me not 
to lead a city life ” 

And away she bounded to join ber tribe, b> all of whom she was wor¬ 
shipped as a being of a superior order Thu *eiy next day, mounted 
upon her snow white mule, ind p!.ued in the ecu tie nf her tribe, with 
them the place of honour, the gitam T bidding adieu to Heicncc, was on 
her route to Spam 

Our narrative is at an end but Dr Fnntellet and his patron, Her¬ 
mann, though somewhat chagrined it their own ilf-succcss m the treat¬ 
ment of the marquis's complaint, yet hul it i*. a most signal triumph of 
the new doctrine of Isopathy, while on its being mentioned to tho 
learned professors of the regular schools of Padua and Bologna, they 
simply shrugged up thar shoulders, mid, with an air of profound con¬ 
tempt, and that which, translated into our vernacular, would be, 
* Quackery 1 quackery TW 
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Chapteh IX 

a 

Many were th^ inquiring gHnces cist at William Kay, as he stepped 
forth ficm hia simll, antique abode, in tarn pan y with a jounfj man whogc 
c*ivaJiei air could not be disguised In his simple unpretending attue H* 
was not much above the middle height, and a!though very powerful m 
frame, yet tins give no shadow of clumsiness to his foim His elastic 
step, free and hold, carmgc, bespoke at once the vigour of youth, the 
habits of knightly evoreusts, -inti the consciousness of high buth , and 
theic was not one of the many idlers ’who gaped after linn'm pure cu¬ 
riosity t but was as firmly com meed of the stranger^ station m life as if the 
(loldi.ii Fleece had hung round Ins neck His feature weac far from per¬ 
fects hut the open brow, full bps,and blue eyea, betrayed bo tnuch youth- 
ful\nacity and ardour as to rtnhe ample amends for their irregularity 
They parsed the mirhle Irout of the gorgeous Sc ad I Axis, and the im¬ 
posing church of Notio Dime, with its tower of dizzy height and beau- 
tiful design, in silence, now and then miicly interrupted by J i question on 
the part of the stnugtr which proved that he visited Antwerp for the first 

tlUlL 

They entered at hngth upon the Mcorbmggc, and stopped m front ul a 
stone house of Luge dimensions, quaintly adorned, according to the taste 
of the time, with bas-rdirh. in t teneo stylo and other figures, wluth w ci 
cvidtnlly the obpet of then walk 

t! Ibis, then, s% d the stnnger, 4 is the house of this ze dous patriot— 
this injured, and therefore resent.Sul stibpict 

u Not so loud, lor oui Lady's sake r< mtcimpted Kay, lowering Ins own 
voice almost to 1 w Impel lt Phase to remember be does not dwell done, 
be is suriuundcd by hrs family , and it would, pisihaps, be a^ well if you 
were t > see them all 1 

(t I thought his fi lend Si were about to depart for England, and that thi> 
curcuEnatiiiie left him fice* 

“He led me to understand this pretty cJeiily the last time we met/ 
answered Kay* or I should almost have dreaded to introduce Inin to your 
notice " 

4< W hcrefore ?’ 

lt Because I cannot hut be conEcmiii that the ain’t of tins dayN visit tn^ 
be the means of bunging the whol^ fimiJy into trouble at some futurt 
period , and though L I now such a consideration would weigh nothing m 
the ejes of the lidei Van Metren, yet Ins younger brother, he whom 1 
warned you not to luiti itc into your pm poses, is aha a friend of mine, and 
is, moreover, a husband and a fatlici ’ 

4t Ha 1 y es^—-t!ie pretty d lughter, 1 reifleoiber / and the youth whistled, 
as he cnteied the hou^c, the ntomello of a Spanish song 

When Kay demanded to ^peal tn Paul on matters of business, he found 
that he was yet at the fabric, which way Jose at hand There, ho well 
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knew, privacy was impossible He inquired if his room were free 7 —»No, 

_Stohcr Lopes Chievosa was hard at work within it Turning to his 

com pinion, he muttered something about going tip to the ladies, for the 
ho-dr wear when the brothers Van Meerert would return, and it 
would, perhaps, he best to await them there His companion gatly as¬ 
sented, and in n fou minutes they were ushered into the apartment where 
Mi trees van Meertn and her daughter were bent on their usual occupa¬ 
tion 

As Kaj entered the room* Margaret rose with a cheerful smile to greet 
him , but, clucked by the presence of the stiauger, she stopped short, and 
crimsoned witft ctnban ass merit 

li You muht permit an old friend," said Kay, u to present to you a 
young traveller, a stranger in our town, the son of an ancient patron and 
benefactor of mine, to whom I am doing the honours of my pictures 
As jou well know, I have none at borne in a fit state to be thown , and, 
as you possess so mm3, 1 tempted to ask jour permission to exlnbit 
them My.fnend will, I am sun, for my Bike, be welcome among you * 

Mistress van Meeren, who disliked nothing m the shape ol novelty, 
receucd the stranger with much show of cordiahtj At a look of hei 
mother Margaret disappear!, uid presently re cnttied the mom, bear¬ 
ing in her kinds a silver ifthei with wiiil and cakes, these she offered to 
the stiavger, wjth a giace which, though untutmed, was not the lose 
winning The jmith looked at her for a moment with a bold, though 
not rude gs/c, then partook freely oi I he nfrcshrncnt, and the ptinful 
cmbiria»smi!iit that, at first, *-etjned to pervade Kaj s usually frank 
manner and the *hyne*$ of M irgarct, gave vmy before the ca'ie end 
mngilt!mess of his address It wa-, at tunes, almost f&mihar and con¬ 
descending m its tone, but never sufficiently so to offend a hank, gay 
nature vented its iriiitbfulne=s at every turn, and lu& lively accounts of 
Bnasspln ami its /£/**, the divei* ^dacea be hod visited, iti or out of the 
Low Countries, diveitcd, more from tin manner in which they were given, 
than from the subjects themselves Half an hour bad not elapsed before 
the armies of all were, occasionally, converted mto merry peals ol Jmghttr, 
and a whole hour passed aw \y bke a minute, &o unmarked was it in its 
course, when, attracted*by the sound of merriment, Chicvosa made his 
appeal unce at the door of the npniment 

Jin extraordinary prisons! btaufj struck, perhaps, the young stranger, 
for be bestowed on him an examination so aemclung and prolonged, that 
Lopez felt the maim blood mount to his very temples Far from resent¬ 
ing it, however, by look or manner, Margaret observed with surprise that 
lie suffered his ej es to bccIc the ground, and that he stood abashed before 
2 youth to much his junior 

Kay, also, closely marked the expression of Chievosa fl countenance 
He stood, whilst exposed to the gaie of the stranger, like a breathing 
statue, his chiselled features enabling him at will, and by the mere effect 
of repose, to banish all peculiar meaning from his countenance without 
impairing its grace, but when the stranger at length withdrew Ins stare, 
the young Spaniard raised his eyes, m hie turn, towards him lie per¬ 
mitted them not to rest m that*direction for moie than a moment, but a 
smile Lmled his lip, slight, but so scornful that an apt and experienced 
reader of the human physiognomy could easily trace in it the bud of a 
new-born enmity, which, in a Spanish bosom, was but too likely to ripen 
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fast Kay became restless and uncomfortable, to au extent which he could 
scarcely conceal 

*■ You are doubtless waiting for Master Paul van Meeren said Lopes, 
tummg to him 

The rcmaik was prifectly natural, for the artist seldom passed the 
house without 'iCtiLig hit friend, jet it caused xa him an unusual degree of 
disquietude, and lie answered with hasty trepidation— 

“ Oh, b) r no means, we came to &ee some pictured, my friend and 
myself-* and-” 

u [ think 1 have seen y n ur friend before / 7 continued Chievosa 
^ Indeed r I-il much doubt it,” replied Kay, with'increasing con¬ 
fusion * 

tl Whore, pray, did you sec me, fair mi ? ' asked the stranger, turning 
sharply round, and facing the Spaniard “I dull be very much obliged 
if you will tell me ” 

It was Chit voau’s turn to lockVnnbaiTjissed For a second ho remained 
silent, then sophed, hi a somewhat hesitating manner, ho could not 
exactly remember 

"I might, pci haps, help your memory by a suggestion/’ said the 
youth, still confronting the Spuruaid, who seuned willing to edge out of 
his vicinity 

“This gentleman’B name is Arkel,—■peihips that v\dl afltiskyou ” 
li When mil where have jnu mctluiu' 1 ’ deni an dud Mistress van Mccrcti, 
anxious to relieve the evident cuibarra&iincnt of her favourite 

“ Ndy, upon reflection, 1 think I must be mistaken/ replied Chierosa 
I havo nevet heard that name, noi do I believe, now I observe this 
gentleman. s lict, closer, that 1 ever Wlidd him befoic, and I do not 
imagine that he tan he much more certun about mine” 

<( Indeed I am, though/ said Aikcl, laughing “ As for my name or 
face, I cait not who kntnvs either Perhaps, however, aenhor, this may 
not be jour ” 

An expression of angel flashed for an instant from the dirk eyes of the 
Spam aid but at that moment the dooi ol the apartment open uJ, and the 
wotds winch mounted to lus bps were interrupted by the entrance of Paul 
and C omUius Hum countenances cvpies-.Ld*suipn^c at the sight of 
Aih<l, so much at home itnon n st hu» new iLquaintaiiri *>, but, os a friend 
of Kaj* he wis welcomed by them in the most friendly manner, and im¬ 
mediately invited to partake of their hospitahtj I’aul, hearing that 
Aikd had never seen Antwerp before, offetul to be his guide through the 
city, when Kay interrupted him, sijmg tha* the object ot his friend’s 
viflit was not entirely one of pleasure, hut i&ther connected with business, 
m a way that, he thought, might interest the \ an Mecrens, and that was 
the principal reason ad his bringing him to their house 

“feurely, no fresh orders from tin* icgent, 1 s ud Cornelius 1 It is but 
% few days since Van Oilay brought us the most important we have had 
for many years 11 

“Nnt from the Piincess of Parma, said Arkel, with a smile , * 4 but 
yet, I may eay you are m luck, for I have brought a commioflion for you 
from a person little inferior to herself, and whose orders may prove still 
more munificent ” 

Cornelius looked pleased—Paul, puzzled, and, with his natural straight* 
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forward cess, he inquired if Master Ariel did not follow the profession of 
Kay 

« Certainly no successful rival, at any rate,' answered Arid, with a 

lojigh 

This reply was not perfectly satisfactory, but Paul s sense of propriety 
prevented Ins insisting further 

“ W ell, * he said, after a moment's pause, t( &$ vour stay is to be hut 
brief, had we riot better take the earliest opportunity of talking over the 
1 iciness that hniagp you here** No better time than the piesent Pass 
with me to my oftice Kfty and Cornelius will join us, if they please ’ 

“ Oh 1 youll'do very well without me, * said the latter, “ I am fatigued 
already, but at dnmei, which will soon be served, I hope we shall nil 
meet * 

A blush spread ovei the stranger s ingemuous countenance Margaret* 
l it> mg his sudden, and until then not very manifest, hashfulncss, insisted 
on the hospitable invitation of hei patents with a look, smile and tone that 
she was accustomed to bestow upon, and to see received by, hex friends 
\$ a fav our great w as, therefore, her surprise, and no less her mortifica¬ 
tion, when her gracious advances were met by a cold stare of a atoms h- 
uiLut, that absolutely froze the words on hei lip, and earned to her 
it mi nine sensitiveness the conviction of having been guilty of some gross 
impropnedj, but in what respect sht could by no Weans discover Her 
usually soft, hose! eyes dashed with a momentary expression of anger, 
v h h h brought to light on her countenance a dormant resemblance to that 

Paul, which its bland ness ordinarily concealed It was as well, perhaps, 
for Chievoaa s chanco of obtaining the pme he so much coveted, that she 
s vw not the peculiar smile that culled Ins lip as lie marked the strangers 
movement 

Paul led the M}, followed by Arkel and Kay, flic former beir^g utterly 
unconscious, nr regard I of the effect produced by Ins rudeness lli 
* >et of Cluevosa followed them, as they disappear'd thiemgh the door, 
iuth an anxious expression, which Maigaret construed into an inclination 
to let ire with them, nor did tins tend to soothe her wounded vanity As 
ibey pursued their way to the *mnll toom set ppa.it for all consultations 
itJaticig to business, Kay found means, unheard by Paul, to whisper in 
the strangers ear— 

“Do not, I entreat, n»y Joid, forget that you would thrust yomself on 
tins adventure, and tint for a time, Ark el must forget the pndc which the 
Lord of Ark ol may feel if you cannot do this, it was indeed a rash and 
useless enterprise to came here " 

“ 111 trj, said the youth , " but you do not know how new and odd 
some things seem—how they grate on the unaccustomed ear ” 

"They would not, perhaps, appeal so etrangt u answered Kay, “if, m 
mixing with your lufenoi^, you iouH, thiough the power of imagination, 
uccorate them with othci names for the nonce, you would probably find 
v ourself less startled by approaches to familial ity, if you could but fancy 
diem justifiable 1 

1 hey now followed Paul into the small apartment, who carefully dosed 
the door behind them * 

\re you sure Ctuevosa will not join us hcre' ! ” said Kay, cautiously 
tuning round, to assure himself that none besides themselves were 
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14 1 think not," said Paul “ Unrtproved he certainly would not Jt is 
true, ho Iiels been of late strangely indulged an this house, and takes 
liberties accordingly But does the matter on hand require so much 
caution ** , 

14 Mere than you are aivaro of,” replied Kay 

41 Why not lock the door ^ said Arkel, impatiently, * % would not that 
he the simplest way of shutting out intruders ?M 

"It is unnecessary, 1 answered Paul, somewhat coolly " Perhaps, 
after all, my brother may wi a h to enter If we do not talk too loud, and 
remain at the further end of the room, we shall not run much risk of being 
ovcrliLflrd Pray? what would you of mi 7 " 

It did not escape Kays notice that hie friend looked gravci*aud sadder 
than usual, and that there was something, amounting to despondency, in 
his whole manner very foreign to his nature 

“ I am almost afraid/ he paid, looking kindly at him, * our visit and 
its secret purpose may not he weft timed, Paul * 

** If it bo oi the nature I Ijegm to suspect,” answered Van Meeren, 
"none could he better chosen I am out of spirits, and want something 
to roitee me 

" What can <?e more calculated to produce that cJTkctthan the considera¬ 
tion of the micelles of this unhappy country 7 ’ said Arkel 

"True, answered Paul, sadly, "but of what aiad is the patuot'a 
sorrow 7 He stands alone and unsupported, in the midst ol the cautious 
jjid the fearful what avails one mdmdual aim—one individual opinion 7 " 
"Much in a dctcimmcd, influential man, such as you hare been de¬ 
scribed to me sir” said the youth, warmly, "and such as I can easily con- 
ceuc you to be ” 

“ lie is all that yon could desire in a confidant to your wdd schemes,” 
s ud Ku>, (i and y on, Paul, can implicitly trust this gentleman , the errand 
on which he is bent will, I am sure, meet your most fervent wishes half 
vny , and you will he far mon willing to enter into his views and further 
fus object than I am * 

u Firhap 1 *,” said Paul—"it must depend, however, on the nature of 
Loth Although I am afraid, lie added, w ith a slight snide, “ that 1 am 
more easily Jed a way in such matters than you, fiay good futnd T 

"Because you cannot, like me, fly from patnful realities to an ideal 
world of your own ercatjon , and although the rebel be but an anodyne 
it best* it is more powerful than you, perhaps, imagine Cut with regard 
to this gentleman's object-——" 

“By your V a ve/ 11 interrupted Arkel, "I will myself disclose it ” and 
tinning to Paul, lie continued, " I came to Antwerp solely for the pur¬ 
pose of tusicrtaming how the feel mgs of the good citizens stand towards 
those who liavc infringed its liberties and destroyed its peace, and who, 
if allowed to persevere in their present course, will ultimately reduce its 
splendour to a legend, for future ages to wonder at, and perhaps altogether 
disbelieve, and 1 came to this house with the hope of inducing its master 
to entrust me with the secret of lus own sen tun cuts on tins subject * 

“ 1 moke no mystery of them,” said Paul, " on the contrary, I am proud 
to declare how strong lias ever been wi l Ittn me the hatred of all injustice, 
tyranny, and oppression—how willing!> I would sacrifice all I possess— 
nay, Jite itself, to free my country from the Spanish yoke 1 I should long 
since have acted up to my principles, had not family ctmsideialiens been a 
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cheek upon me, but the time baa at length arrived when even those mtat 
jjflb3 You see, sir, I am frank with you ” 

w Cert*trtlyi' said the stranger, ( and you shall find me as unreserved 
hi t hi- sentiments you have just expressed deserve 1 am here, for the 
present, undtr fjW colours , because,, not acting with my father's consent 
or even knowledge, it would little beseem tne to commit him by any deeds 
of mine, which lie may not, and perhaps never will, bo induced to coun¬ 
tenance Therefore do 1 wish to conceal my name and rank, though 
willing to pent all else m the ctusc ” 

^Bnt although this avowal/ 1 said Paul, “ makes the rank of my noble 
guest, and the necessity for its concealment, evident to fee, and though the 
similarity df our feelings on a most important object is manifest, still the 
aim o f- * 

"It is this,” said the jouth, “there are others besides ourselves who 
feel, and ore ready to act, like men Thank God our country thiongs with 
finch They are to lie found in all places The stronghold of the noble, 
the humhlo roof uf the cottager, alike shelter true Flemings, not unmindful 
of the wrongs inflicted upon them by the proud Spaniards, and who will 
not sit quietly by and ^ee oppressors wring their ho now 3 from those 
who beast them, and their weak ft from those who have toiled to earn 
it* oppressor* who* if unmolested in their career, will leave to future 
generation^ nought of what their fathers once possessed, but the fetters 
that galled them All begin to feel that reKiitanco is unavoidable, unless 
the Netherlands be content to Fall* like the New World, a helpless sacrifice 
to the insatiate cupidity of the 8pamaida This state of tilings cannot 
endure, nor bo permitted to endme M my who hive felt the yoke to be 
no longer bearable, have at last owned then feelings to each other, and 
their determination to tlnow it off*' 

"In short, * said Paul, with a smile* “ they have formed a conagnmiy ,r 
Tbe colour mounted to the very templea of the young stranger 

>( Nay,” said lie, w irmly, " nne cannot justly cast that name- 11 

“ It signifies but little, my lord,* answered Paul “ Why should men 
start at a mere word whu do not tremble before the deed * W ortla, m 
general, weigh but little with me Pi ay proceed 

“’Well, then, many have united to canvass the mearn by which this 
unhappy laud may be freed from the gucvanecs which oppieas it The 
beat, tbe most effu.lent, will etcr be union amongst the aggrieved A 
strong body, touat be formed willing to avow publicly, and to support, even 
with the sword if necessary, Lhe just representations which both wisdom 
and necessity compel us to make Such & body may be said, in a great 
measure, to exist High and noble names, riches and honesty, able 
bead a, eloquent speakers, bold and powerful spirits arc to be found amongst 
its members , but this is not sufficient This body must augment in a 
tenfold degree if we may hope to dyffeud the liberties of our cities But 
how shall we effect this* when we do not even know if their mhatnt&nta 
can feel, or would resent their wrongs " 

“ Can that be doubted'* said Paul, vehemently H Can tbe burghers 
remain peaceful* when their peace is destroyed ? W hen the prosperity of 
the towns is threatened with efn overwhelming and final blow, can the 
townsmen be blind? Nf\ my lord, they cannot Idany amongst us are 
Protestant! , sincerely attached to a creed that teems meet fitted to our 
fttm of legislature, and to oar dispositions Perfect freedom, religious 
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tolerance,, is ns necessary to our prosperity as to our happmeis If the 
tenets of distant and foreign traders be questioned, and pumabed, as they 
have been of late years, they will all follow those who have already fled 
the land, whose privileges first attracted them Other towns, more fortu¬ 
nate—other pnnc.es, more wise, will pioht bv our fall Tina is a subject 
of general alarm The question of the Inquisition is execrated by the 
whole city The most stanch Catholics arts indignant to see those who* 
though they deem them on the path of crroi, are etsll brothers in forth, 
inasmuch r ?s they are Climtims, treated like Paimy dogs and infidels 
Ihe citizens cannot behold their friends and the most respectable towns¬ 
men delivered- oiftt to the flames and the rack, their riches confiscated 
and their families ruined, with the same coolness is the Spaniards view 
the destruction of the tin fortunate Snacem?, ag mist whom national hatred 
and rivalry have Btedid their lieaits The late public executions have 
produced most senous note *’ 

4 Ihe&e will be satisfactory things to those who have sent mp/' said 
Arhel 44 Mv mission, howeiei, Mas not solely to gathir*Bnmethmg of 


the general feeling prevailing through the town, but also to «ee certain 
individuals mashed down for mo on this list, and to btft their private opi¬ 
nions, to see, m short, whom wc can trust, upon whom reckon in time of 
need, and whom boldly claim as wholly om* 1 have not yet called upon 
one of the many patiician families I was to seek out, nor taker* any steps 
whatever, for I will confer that Kay, whom fmm ancient friendship I 
first visited, made me such serious representations on the hue of conduct 
I was pursuing with regard to my family that lie has somewhat dumped 
my ardour, and stopped me at the very outset He assured inf that no 
disguise can avail to conctal my person nor my real rink it I am much 
seen here, more especially from the patnusms Perhips lu is right At 
»ny rate, my ties as* a m> n are as sacied as those that bind me to my 
country I cannot proceed so boldly ns m mv fiist buist of enthusiasm, 
I hid imagined Hut 1 came here thinking that you, unfettered as you 
are, would perhaps take some part of my task upon your&iif \our 
great* i experience and your weight m this town must, if you aic Milling 
to perform it (liable you to act far more &uctessfolly than 1 could T1 
Paul bowed giavely, and seemed deeply 111 forested st I think,’ 1 said 
he, on perceiving that At kcl was waiting for an answer, u I think I 
understand jou One consideration set aside, which a few hours will and 
mmt decide I will gladly undertake to perform everything that can pos¬ 
sibly rest with mo Rut surely, Kay, it was not patriotic thus to damp 
An ardent mind ” 


u I owe a deep debt of giatitude to this noble lord’s illuatuous father,** 
said Kay, ** and could 1 have succeeded, by my weak voice, in warning off 
from the path of danger one of his noble scion**, I should have felt proud 
in having fulfilled a duty No publfc or general motive can, or ever will, 
counterbalance private duties and feelings in my bosom But surely, 
Paul, you can v fleet, without great personal risk, much that the young 
nobleman ought not to attempt 

“With regard to the patricians, I can do but little," answered Van 
Meeren H But as to those of nay own ibonding, I can easily gather aod 
make cure of their opinions 1 can even influence them Money I have 
m plenty, and am ready to peril both life and means in the jmt cause I 
embrace, but you must instruct me how to malm both uadul, and alto 
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initiate me into greater details about the association you hare mentioned 
Not only for my own satisfaction* but for that of others, it will be ah' 
solute h necessary 

«That is done in few words,” said Arkcl, u we are already several 
hundred strong*-—most of us nobles and gentlemen of the provinces A 
solemn vow binds us to oppose to the last the establishing of the Inqui¬ 
sition, and to pensh rather than yield '* 

“But are there not engaged herein more sons than fathers 7 ’ said 
Paul* with a meaning smile ,J 

“ The fethc^}* perhaps, will be foiced before long into the course then* 
sons have embraced The boldness of youth will tear the veil from the 
cautiousness of age,” said Aikel “Hark, m your ear—Brederode is ooe 
of us* and many higher and nobler yet are in the background, believe 
me* watchful, a^ cats after their prey, to seise the opportunity which we 
will ere long afford them I will not ri^me those whom 3 merely suspect, 
but, assuredly, time will show that my words are tree, though they may 
appear to yo i so lightly spoken ” 

“ Bredtrode,—ha T ” replied Paul, thoughtfully, “are there no other 
name*, sir* with which you dart entrust me 7 ” 

“ If you take tbo oath, 1 will give you the list I repeat, I merely 
fetand under a feigned name, and many others likewise, but I will give 
you the 1 ey You will find many gentlemen of my father r household, 
and that of other princes* written down But more must be bought over 
—those who&e names may be worth something, though their profligate 
iolly have reduced them to paupers,—you understand ? They must be 
gamed by that ninth we most lack—money The cause is a just one* 
and justice must eventually triumph “ 

“With me, iny lord,” said Paul, “ the feelings that actuate you are all- 
sufficient* but I am afriid that, to influence others, I shall want more 


ample details T * ^ 

“ Once fairly ours, they shall nil be given,” replied the youth, “ but 
when shill thit he * ioi I cannot linger here* and we aie sadly in need of 
an able, trusty* and generous agent* all this* I am sure, we shall find m 

you w 

4i I hesitate not as to the line of conduct I shall eventually follow*^ 
replied Paul* “but I, too, have private feelings—private considelations 
lo secure iny family from the possible, nay, piob&ble, consequences of 
the bold step I am about to take, must he my first care I can give you 
no decided answer until to-night, after the evening bell has sounded, when 
I can go to Kay and- 

“Nay/ 1 wild Alltel, laughing, “Kay would not agree to that* the 
i ery word treason makes his blood grew cold, and his hair stand on end 
—and I would not involve bun” These last words were spoken in a 
tone too decided to allow of further discussion oti that poiut 

“ Here we cannot meet,” said Paul* evidently not much pleased with 
tht inamici m wlncli tlie young nobleman liod last spoken* “your 
safety as well as mine forbids it" 

Aikel immediately perceived the unfavourable impression ha had pro¬ 
duced, and os Pauls individuality was one highly calculated to please 
his youthful and enthusiastic mind* it was his first care to dheik tho 
u itural liautoui winch his frankness rendered it difficult to conceal, and 
which w as, at least, never put on to wound 
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ff Then/* Midi he, with suavity which sat the more gracefully upon 
lutn that it was not a mere matter of form, w will you please to attend 
me at my lodging, and take your evening cup with me? My mu is 
hard by, and it will not pat you much out of jour way I will not ask 
you to join us, my good Kay, for, I repeat* I am most anxious to bring 
no trouble upon you And in the mean time,' 1 added he, with a bland 
smile, seeing that Paul had not answered his invitation as readily as he 
had anticipated, “I hope mu will pci out me to partake of the hospitality 
which you and youns have so freely proffered ^ 

“I scarcely knowhow to answer you What I have just heard has 
greatly altered cnf!uinstances 1 shall certainly have tlieuionmu to wait 
on you, hut I do not know if it would bo prudeut lor you to hi Been 
again in om family circle I am afraid you have appeared thcie once too 
often ” 

"Nay,” said Kay, “I thought it would evutc less suspicion, and 
therefore answer better our purpose concealment, to bi ing my lord 
openly into your house, and I would still advise you to adhere to this 
plan, more especially 09 it bus been already odepkd 

1 Peril tps/' said Paul t( Jlut I mistrust Ghievosa, and there is no 
chanco of getting him out of the way, even for an hour n 

<( That u CGitoudy unfortunate,^ bold Kay " Can it he true that he 
has ever met you before ?" *. * 

41 l believe I have, elsewhere, ^een that reiuarkablo young Spaniard— 
bis person is too sinking to be eosdv forgotten-—but when or it here I 
cam nit rtLollect, perhaps Ins memory bog not been more tcjucioub ” 

God grant it may be so*” exclaimed Kay 

Arkel moved towards the dooi, ln^ two companions le&pccttullj 
stood ba k to let him take the lead, and, in &o doing, they had time to 
exchange a huincd whisper 

“ His name said Paid ** Quick, Kay^his name 
The answer wrought like a spell on Tffiul s countenance All coldness, 
all despondency, vanished in an instant 

“ Then,’* *aid he, u all doubts are at an end, with a jojfuL hcait will 
I take any oath that binds me to a party which boasts that name among 
its JendertP T? * 

Whether he was prompted by youthful cipiiLo, ot dread of the mean¬ 
ness and emiui which be might experience at his Gasthuis, or whether 
he was influenced by more serious motives, it wcie hard to tell, but 
Arkd took, the way which Jed to the apartments of the fumly Ko 
trace of pude was now visible, m lus deportment* although he by no 
means talkrd go fiedy as he had done when alone with Mistress van 
Meeren and her daughtci Ho seemed more willing to listen than to 
speak, and Ins eyes often wandered from Chicvosa to Margaret with a 
lock of some curiosity and interest * 

The meal which followed was a silent one, for the st de of private, as 
well as public, affairs, hod banished fiom the docircle of the V an 
Steered s, as, united, from most of those in Antweip, all that freedom m 
the interchange of thoughts which had once given such charm to their fire¬ 
side All this had been over for some tune , arid that the presence of a 
stranger should add to this constraint wvs natural enough, still it seemed, 
to Margaret* that she had never seen Chievo^a gd abstracted) Kay to rest- 
less and unlike himself, and her nude so moody 
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Gradually a genao of embarrassment stale over them all The young 
stranger alone seemed perfectly at his ease, and, though somewhat more 
reserved, ae cheerful to the full as m the morning Margaret had decided 
0 ^ showing him that she, too, possessed the secret of cold looks, but an 
unuameabEe something, an inward consciousness, told her that m this case 
they would he totally thrown away , and, involuntarily, undeT the influ¬ 
ence of his own manner, she remained natural and graceful Troai a feel¬ 
ing of coquetiy or modestv, she could not perhaps herself have defined 
which, ■die scarcely appeared conscious of the existence of Chieiosa, 
Never had he been so completely overlooked by her* yet she did not court 
the stranger’s attention, hut remained as calm and placid under his ob¬ 
servant eye*as if told by a secret voice from within how much this be¬ 
haviour was likely to enhance her merits 

When the repast was over, Kay drew die attention of all to the pictures 
ill the house, moat of which were by hi£ own hand He lost himself in long 
dissertations about his art and his own achievements, which seemed the 
more strange to Margaret as it *95 not in accordance with his ordinary 
manner He then produced the volumes illumined by Margaret for Arkel a 
inspection, perhaps not much to her displeasure He talked incessantly f 
and being at length fairly tired out* he entreated Chievosa to sing one of 
his Spanish songs, which ho was sure, he said, would delight his mend 
ChrcvQSii hesitated not an instant Taking lus guitar from the wall, he 
placed himself in apart of the room where the light fell full upoa his fiue 
countenance, md having tuned the chords, preluded for some time upon 
his instrument 


* c How could you think of inflicting upon me this odious Spanish 
twanging , 11 said Arkel, m the ear of Kay, os he took his seat beside him on 
the bench which ran round the room, and was fum^hed with velvet 
cushions from 'tpace to space, for the convenience of the sitters 

“ Anything/' replied Kay, “ tujnthdraw attention from yourself" 

But tbe drumming of that in off indifferent of musical instruments soon 
ceased, ami Chievosa began a Spanish ballad, the music and words of which 
were believed to be his own composition* and the very first notes of his 
deep full voice, changed the expression of listiessness which the coun¬ 
tenance of Ark cl had assjmed, to one of pleased attention 

The poetry was m itself very graceful The sweet starry nights of a 
southern dime —the atmosphere redolent with the perfume of flowers—the 
brilliantly lighted halls of the noble—the gay, voluptuous dances of the pea¬ 
santry, the peculiar features of his native land, were well set forth* inter¬ 
woven with a fragmentary legend, not without some portion of wild 
interest The movement and character of the melody varied with the 
diverse objects brought thus vividly to the imagination Now it was soft 
and low-then loud and gay , here retard cd—there accelerated, as the 
pathos of the poetry required The Voice of the singer, although deep, 
had so sweet an intonation that it found its way to the heart Its peculiar 
cWm left it in none of its notes Rich as were the lower, the higher fell 
soft and clear, like those of a woman, on the entranced ear Great, indeed, 
must haie been the merits both of the singer and the song to make it ac¬ 
ceptable to the listeners, to whnfc its theme must have been, to say the 
least, distasteful Yet, when Chicvosa ceased, a long pause ensued, during 
which it seemed to the delighted audience as if soma spell was dis¬ 
solved 
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Artel had suffered the mimic to lull him into that sort of vague, indefi¬ 
nite state of enjoyment, from which it is almost pain to be roused It 
was Margaret who awoke him at length from his reverie A few words 
addressed by her to Chievosa, in a low tone, and in Spanish-—a language 
which he well understood—attracted his attention They expressed the 
pleasure the music had given her, and the desire she felt to have it con- 
tinned blie spoke with the familiarity of long acquaintance and in¬ 
timacy, and evidently under the impression of not being understood by 
the stranger 

“ No, * answered Chievosa, m the language in. which sh^hud addressed 
him, 11 1 cannot relume it Were I, indeed, allowed to sing to Margaret* 
and to Margaret alone, lay would follow lay as by inspiration,* until you 
bade me cease, but to amuse this unknown—and, I must say, most un¬ 
prepossessing stranger—ig it fair to evact this 

u Why not, ff replied Margaret li li he not our guest ^ and he is any¬ 
thing but unprepossessing 1 tlnfik him quite the contrary , but I sup* 
pose you envy hun " A * 

tl Which of his advantages, pray v gain Chievoso, disdainfully, 11 that of 
being blind to beauty and deaf to wit—or that of possessing a mind too 
dull to appreciate the punty of the pearl of the sweetness of the flower ? 
That only seems to me worthy of notice m him as being most strange 
“Then it is you that arc wilfully blind tp exclaimed Margaret* “ One 
may he possessed of sen-e and manner both, without speaking poetry &s 
you Spaniards are but too apt to do Indeed, I opoz, at all times such 
flowers of speech are more becoming to song than fpetidly converse But 
I will cot ask again * 

And turning away, she was passing before Arkel with a light step* 
when Paul, who had been exchanging a few winds with Kay, took her by 
the hand, and whispered something in her ear An exclamation—which 
her uncle repressed by a severe look—had almost escaped her Arkel 
wis puzzled to think whether what he lift said referred to himself or not, 
but had, at that time, no means of ascertaining 

“ Will you not visit the Tapezereypandtf the Exchange, or some of 
our fine church es? 1 said Coraehuff “ Antwerp is a city well worthy of 
notice and admiration * 

Arkel pleaded the shortness of hia stay as an excuse for net investi¬ 
gating better the deserved!) far famed city, but said it was certainly hu 
intention to do bo on his m,xt visit, when, probably, he would have more 
leisure Then, taking leave of the family, more especially of Margaret, 
with more courtesy of manner than he had yet shown, he and Kay 
departed 

A short time after they were gone, Margaret retired to her own room 
She cast hervelf into a large arm-chair placed opposite to a small mirror 
which reflected her fair young face, but its expression of deep abstraction 
showed how little die was conscious of the object on which her gme was 
fixed Her thoughts involuntarily reverted to the young stranger Sha 
wad astonished to find how much ho interested her She was in the 
habit of fleeing many coming and going to and from her father 1 ! 
hospitable roofj but hitherto they merely engaged her attention by their 
display of national peculiarities or their accounts of distant won dura, but 
left no more trace in her remembrance than do* passing shadows on the 
surface of limpid water, and she wondered at herself for allowing, in the 
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present in glance, her thoughts to dwell upon one of whom she had seen 
so little 

Jftver had any of her father's gnests bestowed on her less notice 
Hu person could rtot for an instant bear comparison with that of 
CWvosa, neither did his words nor bis voice sound so soft, yet there was 
a charm tbont him to whose influence she had hitherto been "a stranger, a 
*?uperjonty which she did not the less Feel that she could not define it 
H is bearing was so muni} and assured 1 His was the form she eonld 
mnginc clad in ^ulliant armour, tilting m the hats, or, no less gady 
attired, in a 1 unting-auit, riding forth under the green boughs of the 
forest with houorl and horn, followed by a numcrods train, attending, 
perhaps, a l Iuly with a hawk upon lier wnst Tins last image cost the 
finuful dreamer a deep sigh ^ Such a one, thought she, “I may 
never be And jet I im iei\ neb, who can tell?* 

Mistress ym Mecrcn, yielding to a dhilchdi confidence in omens and 
presages f had fondly behtAtd that he* daughter wis destined to gieat 
thinirs and h id inly taught he^the cksirt of Using above the Condition 
to which she was bom, one whim, she repre^nted, wis far beneath her 
dc^ rte Thus had Margaret caily learnt to cherish two of tin greatest 
enemies to icpost. that the female bosom can foster—ambition and 
romance Happy was it lor her that her uncle Paul was ever hleh, to 
warn an \ to enlighten, or that which, thus checked id time, was a mere 
shade that tinctured, might have become the pmudmg and baneful 
colour of bei rnmd Recollecting Ins precepts in tune, she courageously 
dimurad the da}-dream which, laid *dic not exerted some power o\er 
liersclf, her imagination would have apun out into a thousand different 
bhipes whilst hour's made unto tbeai&chts witigs, and glided by un[*or- 
ccivcd 

It had not esnpid her aruteness that there was some sort of mastery 
attmhid to the young stranger From Chievoss/s hints that he had met 
him before, it would have appeared natuial to hope that from him she 
could easily obtain such information as would gratify her t.uno'utj, hut 
< \pern noc had taught her that Lopez was not likely to s anything but 
what might precisely suit his own purposes Although a long ksi deuce 
in Flinders had, to a ceLt&m degree^ modified the stiffness nnd haughty 
rcseivc natural to his nation, still he was far from having adopted, alto- 
go th<.r, the trunk loquacity peculiar to the Flemings 

The reluctance which she felt about ques tinning Chievo^a upon the sub¬ 
ject of her mining gave it a new turn, and she began to consider her own 
situation and tbo nal state of hei feelings towards that person Indeed, 
they hid not m jet token any decided turn Although nothing could 
exceed the homage which Margaret constantly received from him, it par¬ 
took more of that of a Pagan worshippd at the shrine of his faiountc idol 
th m of the frank homeliness of true affection It bore the stamp of in¬ 
sincerity m its very extravagance , and inexperienced &b was Margaret, all 
this varnish of dcvoted dces failed to bring to her mind a satisfactory con¬ 
viction of having inspired a red attachment, the surest road to the female 
heart, although to succeed m completely convincing a sensible gul in such 
mattcLs is a more difficult task "than vulgar-minded men are inclined to 
believe 

Re that as it may, m ^pite of Chievosa’s flowery profession b, Margaret 
wat much disposed to doubt the honesty, not only of his love, but even of 
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his character Perhaps her dtiubta had not, altogether, originated with 
herself Her unde hod taken cspcntd pains to instd early into her mind 
as much of his prejudices against Spaniards m general, And Chievosu m 
particular, as lay in his power The feeling of hatred so young and 9b 
kind a Wait could not harbour, but Paul had succeeded in planting 1 there 
distrust,—a feeling the most inimical of all others to love Yet there 
were many things which told in Chievosa’l favour He enjoyed, m a high 
degree, the good opinion of both her parents He might, moreover, prove 
an anchor of safety, if the atom that was gathering around them were 
eventually to threaten her own family / 

Besides these graver considerations, her personal advantage^, the mys¬ 
tery and romance in which his private history was enveloped, were not 
without some charm to a youthful and lively imagination So deep was 
aha plunged in this labyrinth of thought, that she did not, at first, hear a 
low knock at the door of the apartment It w.as repeated, she started 
from htr reverie, flew to the dooi, and her uncle Paul stood before her, 
but fits fi.atuies boro ji^ expression wl^cli sent ail her blood from her 
cheeks to her heirt 

M What can ha\ e happened, my dear undesaid Margaret, in i tremu¬ 
lous voice, a fiitehoduig of evil having seized upon her “Pny do not at¬ 
tempt to deny it I see by your coucitcii moo that something has happened 11 
* ( No, Margaiet^said her uncle, endeavouring, hut m v&in, to repress sn 
agitation of manner very unusual with him, 1 nothing has jet happened, 
hut something tbit will assuredly give you pain, will take place within a 
few hours Mirgnrrt, we aio going to part h> 

tl You are, then, going to tuglaud*'” reclaimed Margaret 
11 No,—not to England, but I am going to leave, for cvcr t the roof 
undo winch l wns born,—the home which beheld the joy a of my boyhood, 
a^i the hopes, the sorrows, and struggle! of nfter-jeaia This is, indeed, 
the severest pong that I base experienced since that awful hour of m> cv- 
istence which bh^hted its better portion In like manner will the decline 
of my Ida ho embittered by this last and most painful trial n 

“ But why lcaie us, dcumt uncle/ said Margaret, "since it causes you 
pain * How could you ever think ol leaving u& .And the tears started 
to the eyes of the adectnmate gnl * 

“ Bu aitsc, Margaret, I have at last awaked from a long dream 1 
have not that weight in my family which 1 had a right to expect My 
advice is disregarded,-—my pergonal snci dices are overlooked, and con¬ 
siderations of personal comfort and interest arc preferred to the peace of 
mind of trie who, having lost Ins -ill, has now nought ou which to rest his 
affections However, all this is ovei now , nor will I suffer it, henceforth, 
to unman me thus ” 

Paul could not conceal, as he spoke, a weakness much at variance with 
lus usual tornposuie, winch brought fears, if not to bis eyes, at least to 
his voice There wels an audible sensation of suffocation at his throat t 
but ho conquered it, and proceeded 

l£ Sob not so, Margaret * I cannot endure the sight of your grief, my 
heart may be strong again St ah but that Be comforted, my dear child , 
I part not in anger, but in sorrow If Ij henceforth, remain a stranger 
to everything that passes here—if I meet, without a smile or a greeting, 
those whom I am bound to love, it will bo solely out of motives of pru~ 
dense, not from any bitterness of feeling towards any ono, and least qf 
all towards you, m\ poor child, who have never offended me " 
i oi ' Vllf i 
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“Bat, dearest unde,” said Margaret, endeavouring to restrain the 
violence of her emotion, which almost impeded her speech, “ why should 
prudence require you to avoid those who nave a right to fleet and cherish 
you** 

“ Afl to that right, Margaret,” said Paul, with a bitter smile, “it j( 
one which your father and mother are very willing to relinquish They 
haie acceded, not only without remonstrance, but joyfully, to th© pro¬ 
posal of a final separation which they think will free them from the many 
and great dangeri to which the harbouring of a heretic exposes them 
I forgive the egotism that actuates them , it is one of the most natural, 
if not of the moat honourable, feelings inherent to poor humanity But 
what I cannot forgive^ is the wilful blindness with which they rush upon 
misfortunes which they could bo easily avoid England affords them at 
once security to life and property, liberty of action and opinion, and ft 
home for you, until such a time as the unhappy differences of this poor 
distracted country be settled, and a happier day have dawned upon it, 
when they might return in peace H ^ 

<( My father wishes, I know, to take no decided measures, to show 
kubfieli in all things conformable to government, yet to betray no 
friends, to avoid nil share, whatever, m what is going forward, and 
gradually to withdraw from affairs and from the circle of unnecessary, 
perhaps' dangerous intimacies In short, he hopes to find safety m 
obscurity, and would huny on nothing, but abide ins time ” 

“ And time will hurry him on, and hurl him to destruction with its 
iron hornF 1 foresee it all you and your wealth wdl be Hung at the 
head of that ule Spaniard ,N 

“ Nay, unde, you wrong my fathei there He will never sec Jus 
child wedded to any one but a Fleming He merely considers Chievosa 
ms a protector in the hour of need " 

H Thnce blinded, unhappy brother 11 exclaimed Paul, with the energy 
of anger ** Does he not sec that his want of decision will cau»c lus 
rtim^ OhievoBfl will soon perceive, if lie lias not already read, your 
father s designs, and believe mo, Margaret, he will well know how to 
bring on that hour of need, when he alone can save But, my dearest 
child, suffer not your rt oaou to he led astray Trust not this Spaniard 
I know nothing against him, and yet I have secret misgivings amount¬ 
ing to certainty Were he a lair, honest trader, without ambition 01 
foolish pretence, I might esteem him more But remember, my dear 
girl, tha-t mystery more generally conceals evil beneath its veil than 
good, be its folds never eo gracefully adjusted *' 

*' Bat, uncle,” said Margaret, “ whom shall I now have to advise, to 
warn, and to protect me against this union which, perhaps, after all, 
may soon be urged upon me 5 Oh 1 leave me not when most I need 
you ” , 

“Alas 1 Margaret, 1 repeat it, for your own sake it must he so I 
am going to face endless dangers, but as my cause ifl just, so do I em¬ 
brace it with a clear conscience, aud a full determination to abide by it, 
happen what may It must, however, be our especial core to make our 
rupture oa public os possible,"that my deeds may never, m any manner, 
bo connected with this famdy We shall carefully give out that this 
quarrel has been caused by a difference of religious opmonBj which, untd 
mm^your father had not discovered all this haa, already, been agreed 
upon between us To-night, when ail are plunged m sleep, we pha ll 
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separate our worldly treasures To-morrow I remove, openly, hence 
After ft whole life spent m peace, harmony, and the sweet interchange 
of family affections, thus do brothers part f Cruel, cruel Philip 1 Thou 
hast much to answer for |W 

“Are we never to reunite *—-never to meet again ? f said Margaret, 
seising her uncle's hand u say, dear uncle, must I thus, without any 
fault of mine, I use my earliest, my best friend? Can you thus abandon 
your Margaret, the child of your adoption ? 

“ No," said Piul, much moved, “ no , T wdl still fratcji over you from 
afar, unseen I wj!l still protect you, though unheard, still endeavour to 
guide you And if my worst fears should be realised, m «no you will 
ever ftnd a father, and your mother a fbend ” 

r( But shall I never see you more persisted Margaret, with a look 
of auch pleading affection, that even Paul's stern resolution faded be¬ 
fore it * 

“ Openly we may not—we cannot, my dear child Bu^ perhaps, wo 
may be able to devise line secret means by which to correspond But 
hark 1 Margaret—the evening bells ere striking It is the appointed 
signal—1 am expected olsewheie Farewell, my child, I would take 
leave of you undisturbed and alone, for to you I fed not ashamed to 
confess my regrets my weakness May Heaven guard you* iuy poor, 
beloved Margaret, and may ray boding heart deceive me, for it feels as 
if wnfij and woe alone, were to be the lot of all ” 

He hastily embraced his niece, and left the apartment 
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(aFTE& TFHNYSdlf-A LONG WAV !) 

1 waited me day for the tram at the mcket 
Of that mm gate by the Policeman guarded. 

Through whuh you may past, if you*ce got a doy-ticktt 
( Safi* which of the pnvikgc, you arc debarred U), 
And there—hamng nothing rhe better to do, 

Though the ( uventry spires, aii three were tn mew, 

I shaped the otd Legend of that ancient City — 

In the mfln ter of itnnyttm —tuto a ditty 

Tnsav lived m the year of our Lord-bnt no matter, 

“lis bo long ago that the date is forgotten 
And perhaps, after alb this acCount may read patter 
Invested of all that is musty and rotten , 

A Baron—a regular bluff. Feudal Baron, 

An old English gentleman, finer tiian Farwn „ 

A much finer Baron, too, than they who ’arter. 

The Chart sts of those dajs mud ^ John sign the Charter, 
In fort, such a one as wo never now hit on. 

Except in the work a of Sir £ Bulwer L}iton 
Leo Trio the Bold, Earl of Memt, his name, 

Who, when William "the conquering hero" here came, 
Because he would not pay the Monarch hit rent, 

Was the fin&t man from court ^er to Coventry sent 
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Now* the Earl hud a wife—clever youthful, and fair 
\\ ith a hi ifiJit pair of eyes, and $. good head of hair* 

M least if the hketicra they put in the print 
Of the fatuous procession, may givt ns n hint, 

She was handsome enough—if a man so may speak, 

For Ycmis herself — m the pasei plaxtiques * 

And so fond was she of the people about her, 

That, as history goes, they could not do without her, 

Such a planning, determined,, good, artful contriver, 

Was in. er seen before as the Ladye Godiva 
But hsfhi was the heart of Leofric the Bold 
Pipe people he rated in fact they were tolfd } 

With all the wng’/retd that the Whigs of our day 
Make the unwilling people the Income Tax pay, 

That he must have the tin, and could not do without it, 

And advised them to make no moie bother about it 

So the people of Coventry, deeming that no man 
Would turn a deaf ear to the voice of a woman. 

Petitioned the Countess to speak to the churl. 

And get the blind Bide of the toll taking Earl 
But I cofne, as deaf as, m fahtc the adder, 

Said, 1 fiLinnets were bad, and he d not have thorn badder 
In nam urged the lady the stout Lari m vain. 

He put bfT the question igam and again , 

But sht stuck to Iili- text, and to him so crunplctfly. 

That he thought of a plan that would trick btr is neatly. 

By vowing toll-free if the town must be made, be 
Would have her ride through it, j is should ride, no lady 
Now I nted not describe—and Eis not my inteution, 

1 he lutle qrnngemonta she made* here to mention 
Because* if the short sighted Coventry people 
Would not sec the lady from house* wall, or steeple,— 
There was nothing in what she did that d iv improper. 

For if none were about, where was he who could stop her ? 
Perchance m her kuny her husband to hustle, 

That historv s wiong and she rode in a hmtfc 
However, slie did ude—that cannot be doubted, 

And the man who’d deny it deserves to be scouted 
Besides, there vrttx one—but he paid for his peeping— 

Who witnessed the fact. 

But was caught in the act 
Of peeping and prying 
When he should liavc been lying 
Like the rest of the citizens,snoring and sleeping 
A tailor, pood lack '—hut the history’s pi<un<— 

What lie did ste he never could look at ogam, 

For a reason—the same that would hurt vours or my sight- 
He was so much surprised that be quite lost his eye-sight! 
So the old Eml relented. 

Consented—repented 

And henceforth that famous equestrian rider 
His Countess* hod nothing she asked for denied her 
And tht citizens still 
Keep their cash m the till. 

For these were the words the Earl put in his will — 

" I, Xnvtoc, for ffce lobe of tb«, 
iSfatmHt CTaDtniri to[=frt v 
And this is the whole of the singuhr bis-torn 
Of that piece of tom-fool eno* and Co ventre mjstcne 
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CnAFTsm VIII 

The moaning appointed For my sister 8 marriage was come, and she was 
’wedded to the Count Orasuo PaLlavieuu, For so it wasjto be At the com¬ 
pletion of the ceremony, they were met at the diurch-d^rs by a stately 
procession on horseback, destined to escort them to the palace, and thence, 
after breakfast, to San Mim&to Gate, on their way to Ada Cfetle The 
pages, in nch costume, rode two and two in front, succeeded by grooms, 
attired in white and purple liveries They were all mounted on the moat 
beautiful coursers, caparisoned with white and purple doth, and docked 
out extravagantly with embossed" silver The^c, at a foot-pace, tramped 
proudly on, the noble animals now cm vetting in obedience to their nder, 
now tossing their fine heads in self commendatior, or snorting with 
startling energy, while the rider himself, not iittetiAiblo to bis personal 
merits, sat emt m his scat, oi m a lounging attitude, according to his 
humom t or the attention bestowed on him by the crowd Next fullowed 
a band of musicians, the danger of whose trumpets was incessant, and 
after them, at some distance, the friends of either house, making alto¬ 
gether a long and, indeed, a splendid cavalcade The Liter party were 
variously adorned, but dm fly in fine satin surtnuts, of the most brilliant 
tolom, with slashed sleeves hose of golden cloth, finished with trim¬ 
mings of sih er tissue, and huts of sen let eiik, in which was inserted & 
white plume, giving a giy and noble air to the wearer Then came, 
smiling and gay, the bridal equipage, with its |ule faces and agitated 
bokb, by the side of it, othei grooms, m blue satin doublets, slashed, and 
aieeveg; of white, hose to i correspond, and plum red bonnets Behind thi 
bndo and bndegroom drove the La<L Trmilrio and myself The pro¬ 
cession wa^ lengthened by other dome c tics tenants, md tradesfolk, then 
gradually lost in the mob 8mh was the older in which we proceeded 
from the Church of. feanto Spin to to the -WaaPiIacc, and thence, aftei 
the lapse of two bouts spent ul fcUitiug and menunent, to the city gate, 
within which thoie was a general halt while the, count and his loiely 
bride, attended by two groom & on horseback, went rapidly on 

Intermixed with these foiinal proceedings there was much to amuse 
One buffoon, in part]culm, I noticed, who kept the spectators in a roar 
\t one moment he was bowing to some fur maid in the street, with all 
the airs and graces of the com t, at another, kissing his hand heartily to 
a damsel at the window above him, who waved a flag over tbe bn dal 
carriage He would then eeire the “inn of a crone, and place it within 
his own, with proposals of marriage and solemn gnmaces, which, met by 
active resistance on her side, not unaccompanied by blushes and uncouth 
laughter, gave abundant delight to the spectators, m the midst of which 
the antique dame merrily bustled off, to the mock regret of the gallant 
Two men stood outside the gate, in" charge of horses Against the 
gnth of one leaned Piombinoj pensivelv Mesiofonte held the other two 
by their bridle 1 leapt on my saddle, and wa&*inutated in Jilence by my 
t ompamou and my attendant Wc proceeded slowly through the out* 
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skirt, and struck into the country by a crossroad In due tune we 
reached the spot where the deed was done There we mournfully 
paused Now in the neighbourhood of the low hills across the desert, we 
tinted again, and thig time diBmauiitiog, gave our hones id charge to 
Mezzofontc, who found shelter from observation there while Piombmo 
and I went on We scrambled for a long time from rock to rock, 
ctehangiiig not a word, the one guiding the other, our spirits oozing from 
us through fatigue and pain as the sharp stones out us, but ever re¬ 
plenished from within by the growth of vengeance Our cause was 
righteous Th* innocent and weak hod been struck down by the 
mighty , it was ours to truce the drippings of the murderer y weapon to 
the infernal Men T And it should be done, and the assassin be dragged 
mto the light 1 His horrid secret should be wrenched from his breast 1 
Though Ksb present lot were bliss—though in hia triumph he might hay© 
taken to his foul embrace the fairest of women, and, holding fast his 
prize, have resolved to defy the ju&fcice oT the world—there was one who 
would trade Ins steps to the remotest lands, who would hold up the tragic 
mask before his eyes at every encountt r Henceforth should he tie 
hunted to the death—justice a tenor to him oil round, and conscience 
the whisperer of retribution within him 

14 Are you sure of your way ? 7 I said 
* f Perfectly, r replied Piombmo 

“ You are armed ?fJ 

" I am” 

“Is the cavern now far off? 

u There it is 1 ** said Piombmo, in a significant whisper, stopping 
suddenly, and pointing 

Wa had reached the base of a rocky eminence, whose proportions 
nwakened ideas of things the most unsightly, and such os are not often 
startled from the sleep which petrifies the firstlings of creation The way 
was across a flood, by the discord of whoso waters the air around was 
im&ilcncctl The fabled monsters uf old, or more dire deformities of fresh* 
sprung soul, might there hate found birth, as m a congenial region, for 
every rock appeared shattered by strong and unskilled intelligence*, uiv- 
earthk masons, who themselves might have been reared and apprenticed 
m the abortive womb of bell Fngi neats, whose harsh surfaces betrayed 
their remote correspondence wilhnatuie, paved the ground, and maddened 
the stream, which, as an instinct-impelled messenger on lU allotted way, 
crept by apace like a land-serpent swift of fin, its coils glistening afar, its 
neck on the crags, and these it no sooner touched than, os if decapitated, 
its carcase fell over in foam There cavern lay within cavern, and I 
entered, as if about tatmee within the centre of the earth the architectural 
labours oF Gothic tune There was the deep arched roof, the unshapely 
column, ami its chaotic decorations At the apertme of a second gallery 
stood a figure bearing a torch, whose light illumined now archway si whi on 
dwindled mto obscurity as the flame shed around it a red, infernal glare 
In the person of the torch bearer I at once recognised Thanatos, but he 
soon disappeared among the shades Now, prompted by fierce cuno«ty t 
I pursued the straggling my a which accompanied his track, and watched 
Inm through passages which seemed to increase in grandeur as we 
advanced* At tunes ho raised his flaring wand, and turned to gore bock 
through the darkness-—my steps, which gained on him, perhaps audible at 
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times, and Dot synchronising with hie, nor remote enough to he their echo 
Never had I dreamed of beholding a haunt like this unearthly sanctuary, 
and I gloried in the chance which had drawn me thither Unseen I aaw 
the wonders of tho place, and shuddered for a moment as one about to tjp 
immured in the monastic gloom of another worlds whose cloisters are paced 
in rmperfect penitence, and m the aisles of whose deserted cathedrals souls 
wander without prayer 

Thaaatos -paused to lean down and examine the ground with his torch, 
the flame fell for an instant upon his countenance, whop he with the light 
vanished As he stooped, I saw the guilty purpose on ina illuminated 
face, but much in^uetude besides, the undisguised emotion of a scheming 
heart, and the look of the pcaudesa .Somewhat touched with Commisera¬ 
tion at a sight eo human and Forlorn, I yet quickened «iy *tep* , and I 
reached the spot at which he had descended just as tho door dosed upon 
Ids head A partition between the confines of two worlds, whose charac¬ 
ters, however, approximated closely it either boundary, seemed to part us 
Ere long I heard his voice with prolongi-d echoes bellow under my feet, 
and the noise, hke underground thunder, mide me sensible of sympathy 
hero with the doings of the bad below , of a feeling which, hkr the fog of 
evening, tends downward*, grovelling for mere exoit< meet’s sake towards 
the springs of unholiness, and habitations of the unloved of heaven His 
voice, so bland in my presence, was now the halloo of the bandit, And found 
a response in the distant and hollow deep With my ear resting on the 
door, I remained along time at the place Aft^r a lapse, two voices were 
audible, and reached my car like whitening* through a tube Soon they 
were louder, and began to ascend, accompanied by the scraping of feet and 
creating of a ladder I arose, and feeling about for Pipmbmo, who shook 
violently, 1 stored with him to the wall, rad drew him with me into an 
ample fissure in the rock, not unobserved by me when the light was 
present The tT&p- door opened sooner than I had expected, and seemed 
lw rest oa a dense vapoui of light, when two figures issued with alacrity, 
each holding a torch T saw' both as they passed—knew both—and, tor 
the first time, learned to whom I had been indebted for the sen ices of 
Thanatos, and with whom he woa m secret alliance 

Before the two robbers were out of sight, I jiormssed Pionthitio with 
ail injunction, to return to Mcz./ofuntc, and with him and the horses to 
await my return at the rood side inn Thus far, then, success had 
attended on our hazardous expedition Alone, and heedless, I was led to 
seize the Ting, and r use the door Below me was a cavern in w hich a 
torch burned, but all was still in its atmosphere of crime Hie ladder 
was at my foot, and I was led to step on it Its contact as it vibrated 
under my weight charmed me on irresistibly, to retire was impossible, 
and 1 gave way to the unbounded temptation As I descended 1 tried to 
count the steps, but the giddy jourtify bewildered me setied with a sort 
of fierce delight, I had difficulty in concentrating my Faculties sufficiently 
for self-preservation 1 grasped the perilous steps, ray hair bridled , I 
wai almost impelled to give utterance to a yell, that my soul might flood 
with its sympathies an unseen world My descent completed, I stood and 
looked around The cave wm circular* covered with a Tertian carpet, 
and bestrewn with the implements of the felon’s art Pikes, fire-amm, 
swords, and stilettos formed a not inelegant group Some of them were 
stained with blood which had gushed from human breasts to become rust, 
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the sole memento of a Naples h doom, while the victim cast upon the bony 
relica of brute mortality in an adjoining cavern, whose races bad perished 
ip pence, was left among' them to moulder in unchristian burial Powder 
hantls served as seats, and were covered over with the skins of goats 
Flasks of wine foimed a merry gToup, and reflected a purple beam on 
similar vessels brimming with oil of the olive Corn was Been also, -inA 
on its heap were piled clusters of grapes, together with figs and other 
ft nits Besides, there were numerous dresses, caskets, and other articles 
ni refinement strewn carelessly across open trunks, or littered over the 
carpet, whereupon I judged that the robbers held their goods in 
common f 

This chamber, dreary, yet inviting, had open communication with 
others, all more or less m use, if the presence of implements weio to b? 
the test 1 seized the torch, and enteral the first ilen, the remote end 
of it had rarely been explored but b) wild beasts, which m foi met tunes 
had probably known every entrance to this scene of horrors There lay 
the bones of -reptiles, whose race, from the stas-ting point to the furthei- 
most goal, was extinct, these were mingled with the elephantine tusk, 
the antlers of the once swift stag, the riba and bony columns of the bear, 
anti, cradled within all, was observable the dee pi y socketed emblem of 
mankind The skeleton of the almost traditionary Iivard, which, without 
■putting the waters bank, is said to have snapped with its might) jaws 
the higher branches of the pabn and tops of the arborescent tern, had 
there been deposited by nvers now dispersed, and with no longer a bed 
to flow over These creatures had been destroyed for ages, lift, had 
changed its forms, the instincts had been replaced by virtues, and suc¬ 
ceeded by humanity itself, and this, through endless vicissitudes, had 
triumphed over every adversity, and men to that Christian elevation 
wbith brings the soul into conjunction with the Creator But these 
graves, though huned in long silence, hud at last been only disturbed by 
tfit robber t mirth and malediction Evil bad there taken refuge from 
the pursuit of good , the crucifix hul not been planted witlun that rock, 
the voice nf pruse had not reached the Creator from those caverns of 
death and desolation but tbe reiterated curse of mail had swept the 
mof and walls, aud hud at last paused unhandily on the cur of the 
Anh-de&troyer 

Still aided by mv torch I went on through this vast ccmeter), which 
tnus ieconled, m tokens not bard to decipher* the self-bum! of the loids 
who ruled an elder meat ion After wandering for sonne time, I espitd a 
gkam of day Hit iight was agieeable, and I hastened forward to 
explore its soui cp It came from a mouth of these cavem-i it the oppo» 
iitf side of the mountain, whose interior I thus bid traversed 

Horn tins aperture I looked with lapture upon another flood, which 
Thibet! the ledge at which I stood, and the noise of whose rushing 
mi iews refreshed my gloomy thoughts, and invited me again into scenes 
of day f escaped with much difficulty from the gorge to the hill side 
at tlic left, whence I gazed on a mountain at the opposite side, clothed 
scantily with native pine The distant view woe wdd, and a deep, un¬ 
cultivated valley lay beneath it, devoted by nature to the convey mice of 
many waters from the wilderness to fields and vineyards afar How 
little do we see of our native land, when we visit not its lonely seats * 

I resohed, after bioef consideration, to re enter the robbers 1 hume* 
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Hid endeavour to clear up, by some device or other, the mystery of 
Moro’s fate Ere I hnd time to turn round* however, my attention was 
urested On the distant side of the valley I saw a gallant troop of 
horsemen winding its way down the mountain towftids the turbid me* 
at its base One of the part) plunged into the watei and was soon, 
with his horse, afloat on ita rapid stream The others followed* and I 
saw nearly a dozen horsemen crossing, and at the same time descending 
with the Hood It now appeared* th it they had chosen ft point at which 
to embark their fates on the water somewhat lower dpwn than they de¬ 
signed to land fuij on gaming tlie shore, they [dunged fhto the tribu¬ 
tary nver close at* hand, winch fell from their own caverns^ galloped 
upwards through its foam, dashing epmy and rocks behind them, as, 
hkc sea-centaurs* they mounted through the hissing cataract 

Cha#teh IX 

BeFimt I could retrace my qteps to the gorge, the cavalcade bad 
vanished* and the torrent once more roared undisturbed My torch had 
not expued , it would light me again through the catacombs I re¬ 
entered their labyrinth* and regained the cncuUr hall On my way 
thither my attention was ainested by the neighing of a horse, and 
by voices from within unseen recesses* but I saw nothing, and hast¬ 
ened un 

My loot now instinctively touched the ladder, not with, a view to 
ascend* my dttennm ition being to subjet t my stlt to doubtful hospitality 
—perhaps to the nsk of death —rather th in not accomplish my object 
But, as if to fix my fate at a moment when 1 might have wavered, a 
hoarse voice exploded above iny head, Hiid ms mweied by another from 
the necessity where the hordes had been ^tabled It was a signal indica¬ 
te of fiesh annals at the upper entrance* and the response was to the 
effect that all was right In an instant I was startled by a heavy body 
dropping at my feet, it was a fine kid The cieature breathed but once 
after reaching the ground of the abyss into which it was flung During 
its cxpmng gasp a host of fowl came fluttering from thou, and dropped 
from fright and exhaustion I now looked up attain towards the summit 
of the ladder, Hiound whuh, and against the upper walk* I saw several 
pheasant", while human figures descended the uhps 1 paced the floor, 
and was aboitly accosted by tmyi m the dress of peasantry I returned 
the salute with cml indifferent e, and pm sued my walk to and fio 
M Where is the captain'* I inquired 

The party turned to me with *ome auipuse, and asked who hnd 
broutrht me there, if not the captain himself An expressive whistle 
brought others of the hand to share m the comibeh of those present, and 
1 wa 3 shortly sun ouuded * 

The second detachment belonged to the troop, and showed much sur¬ 
prise at the presence of a stranger 

t( Who left you here?” asked one after another 

**Do not trouble join self concerning me or my affurs All I require 
is to shake hands with your captain,' relied J, with cold politeness 
Shortly ft whisper ran from man to man, and a respectful demeanour 
towards me became observable m all At lengtE one of the company ap¬ 
proached me with a profound obeisance* and fiftid, 
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«If I mistake not, it is our happinesi to owe the honour of this vjait to 
the great Prince of Vslamdi, the friend And lasting- ally of our brave cap¬ 
tain Scoroncoucolo-—no doubt introduced by the chief himself, whose 
^tUm we expect^ or by bis permission n 

To thus address I returned i snide, but still paced the chamber with 
reserve The speaker, as if his respect for me was heightened at my 
coolness, flung a tigers skin mcr an empty barrel, and offered me the 
seat tli us prepared 

I was not slow to recognise the faces whose first introduction to me 
had been at the Villa Rrancalcone Observing my disinclination to con¬ 
verse, some began to talk of the day a sport, and to tfoast of its success, 
while tlio& not engaged in it only carelessly eyed the game A good 
hour passed slowly away befoic the captam made In 9 entry He came by 
the labyrinths through which I had last penetrated the clve When he 
taw mt, Ins agtomshuunt wai certainly greit, but he welcomed me, and 
addressed me by name An uneasy expression lingered m hag eye for a 
time lie ooon controlled it, however, and, m the presence of ms com¬ 
pany, saluted me as his noble guest liis reflects us, no doubt, as well as 
mine, were about Thojutos, whom I had seen with him above, hut, 
unconscious of my discovery, lie soon made himself easy 1 thus took 
his thoughts m At my eye, without letting out my own reflections 

5< We must have a feast to day, in the name of our guest,” said Sco- 
ronooncob « Let the banquet he at once prepared ” 

In ah instant the floor was cleared One dragged away tin kid, 
another drove the fowl* before him, a third levelled lira gun at the 
pheasants as they roosted above A Are had begun to bla/e in the next 
ret esaes, log after log was added, -ind the burning pile commvnkatad a 
lurid glare to the seen* I now felt safe fur the present, but from the 
first had scarcely entertained an idea of danger Convinced that Sco- 
rontoncolu must question me about my introduction mto his tetreat., I did 
not prepare a reply Such, to one fertile m resources like myself, was 
ever revdy In the society of these men I knew no fear To gratify my 
curiosity concerning their habits and way of thinking was an excitement, 
and a remote sympathy with their manner of life made me feel at home 
m their presence But I had little leisure to think of myself The fierce 
blaze, the flaying and roasting of the kid, the plucking of game and 
poultry, all within my view—lastly, the elaborate toilet of the robbers, 
convertmg them* one after the other, from butcher, cook, and peasant, 
mto seeming princes, the whole attended with much grimace and 
strutting, as if unconscious of being watched—diverted, nay, charmed me 
In duo time the feast was set out ou a floor spread over with finest 
damask, and covered with a profusion of glass, porcelain, gold, and 
tliver Tuscan lamps lighted up the repost, and torches glared At a dis¬ 

tance The viands were smoking hot, the wine was as bright as the eye? 
of the party, and the goblets deep as the heart of the quaffing robber 
Scoroiieoncolo presented his band tome m ceremonious form, announcing 
each by a name of the twelve disciples, but there were only eleven, and 
the name of Judas was unheard A little startled at the sacrilege, my 
thoughts cautiously passed to ’Thanatos as the missing one and the 
traitor, while towards Scoronooncolo I assumed an air of apparent satis- 
i action* It was not unuJual, 1 learned, for bauds to unite m the same 
number as that of the Saviour and Twelve 
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The robbers, like the chief himself, were arrayed id Asiatic cos turn*. 
Like Arabs, we seated ourselves on the ground After my ride and loDg 
wandemigg among rocks and mountains, I was not ravenous merely, but 
insatiate, for 1 had refused to break the fast at the marriage feast 1 tore 
the delicious flesh from the kill’s nbs, and helped heartily to despatch the 
game We poured the Lagnme, the Chianti, the Monte-Pulciano an 
streams which spaikled as they fell, and foamed hghtly, and pledged each 
other s health with touching glasses I sat at the right hand of hcoron- 
concolo f on his left was one whose breast wna i i overed vyth decorations, 
and I saw that many wore orders w 

Some of our companions/ I remarked to the chieftain, yith an 
air of pleasantry, * ! appear to have been favourites at court in their 
day What orders are these ? I a*k for information, being myself no 
courtier T 

“ Ihe most common amongst us," said Scoronconoolo, “ is the order of 
Santo Spnito, winch you must allow is appropriate to our calling " 

We etc hanged smiles * 

“ / am more m calmest than you may suppose m that remark/ pursued 
he, with some emphasis, “ merit, even under ground, finds its level iu the 
long run His Holiness, the chief ogentof Heaven, is said to he infallible, and 
1 admit he is so, indirectly, m many of hi& acts Let mo explain Himself a 
bad example to mail in everv way (but 1 need not enumerate* to you » great 
man’s ordinary crimes), lie wear* the lovely robo of the righteous, and the 
result is marvellous' He appoints men like himself to the highest offices 
of fctate, makes them cardinal-pi in cob and prince'■bishops these, clothed 
m a robe ol the rune cut, m a moment become pastors Now behold how 
this lobe of righteousness itself, and not the man whose skin it covers, 
conduces to the needful miracle of ja ticc Some monsignor, let us aup- 
pogc, sets out on a mission from the Holy City , he travels unknown (to 
hip MaLci as well os to the world), and rs delivered by the chances of 
fortune into our himdb—the unclean hands of Scoronconcolo and his corn- 
pens ' We know Ins face agtuu , it us he whom we have heard m the 
churches, saying, 1 Wickedness never prosper*, and pride shall have a 
fill r Well, he passes us on the highway, but he does not remember the 
scattered of his flock—the lost sheep of hi* bumt-#ip pastures Stilt wa 
solute hnu, md he take* it not amiss , but there he would that it should 
cud, ior we bleat not, but point to our mountains and ask him in And 
now lie fee I* as he never before felt it is not hull that he contemplates, 
for his active faith recoils from that result, and faces diath itself He 
has no colour, his eye lacks courage, yet he tan ilea At this stage his soul 
undergoes a change, and feels almost as if driven by the invisible soul- 
hutiter into a blind alley He then rallies his thoughts, under the same 
pole smile he grows conscious tliat if he could but escape he should be 
great again, greater than ever, perhaps for the first time thankful But 
hu who feels the iron grasp of power upon bis arm cannot for long enjoy 
a dream of safety, lie rather feels with his foe that the chances of escape 
ore £ew F Has he a levene of heaven do you suppose when his knife is 
at the throat of a fatted sheep, or his hands are i&ised to bless the dock 
from which he picked it ? Yet bethinking himself, and failing in other 
expedients, such is the force of habit, he offers us his blessing 1 Ho says 
we would not injure him—a holy man be know* Ve would do so gladly, 
nay T w ith joculat ity, as hoys would turn a toad over A holy man 1 —hia 
robe, certainly, stands little chance of b^ng rent m the fray, whatever hia 
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akin may suffer, he leaves that righteous garb at home s —it would have 
betrayed him by its loose and graceless folds Poor devil T he w not worse 
than the rest of u$ Then why do 1 go on railing at him thus 9 Because he 
has not yet offered us his money His diplomatic instinct suggests that 
ho may yet find rescue,, gold and all * But his hope is as unpractised afl 
his faith He begins, however, by the promise of a heavy' ransom, the 
promise only, for be denies that he has treasure, and be would gladly 
i Ezlfil it by loading ub with chains 1 And now, at a given signal, to recal 
him to his unsophisticated souses, to teach him that fie is not negotiating 
with kings dl minihters, a blow is struck, and behold a total revolution * 
lie who denied bis treasure, as Peter once did bis Master, feels suddenly 
as if he find heard the cock crow—as if the real devil had got on the dung- 
lull to brag 1 He docs not wait for the tnplo warning, repents himself 
it once, and weeps gold and jewels 1 Ihus are we made to do the work of 
justice, though not as accredited agents, and thus through the holy Pope 
descend to us tfie^e outward tokens of grace which we wear near our hearts 11 
li Such,'then, is tho history of the order of Santo Spnnto which many 
of you wear * f 6 md I 

fi It is/ 1 replied Scoroncoucolo 

“ You hnvc found it, among other riches, m tho jewel-box of some 
prelate 
« Yer * 

“ But whence so many 9 

"We carry on a large trade m the way of prelates 0 
"A trade in prelates^ 

“ Yes, a transport trade ” 

11 Explain N 

“Wo take contracts for the removal of ecclesiastical dignitaries from 
their sees For example a young aspirant to mitral honoura Ins the 
reversion of a bishopric promised him , and winfc he earnestly desires is 
that the incumbent may die a natural death, than which nothing is less 
hkely to come about 

" He must abide his turn with patience ” 

w His relatives m power think otherwise Do you support that a 
Sahiati would allow a^icphcu of his to wait ? Time is too precious, and 
a new order of things may accrue * 

“ You, then, are employed to do the foul play Is death tin penaHy 
of blocking up anothei s path'' 1 

ie No other means has been found out of gaining the end desired ” 

*' Then y ou do not object to exercise your weapons for lure 9 
“ We do not seek the work, but arc obliged to undertake it at the 
instance of great people, or we should be hunted down not permitted 
to enjoy our ordinary trade in peace We prefer the highway, and never 
take life unless ue are threatened 

I had heard enough of this, and hid learned—what I suspected—that 
they did their work for hue —a source of reflection for my leisure To 
turn the subject into a flesh di lection, 1 then remarked, 

"You confer the orders thus gotten on the most entcrpnimg of your 
body 4* * 

41 The bravest stand first on the list for distinction, and next to them 
the most subtle Sue A honours revive a pleasant recollection of post 
dangers, especially on an occasion like tins u 

At he spoke, he filled his glass *and drunk, while he conferred looks of 
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approval on all, and delight at his grateful allusion to former services was 
depicted variously on each face In the midst of exhilaration there was 
an expression of dreadful earnestness in these men's aspect—a reality of 
crime which could wear no mask, a foul alliance between habit and 
nature Their laugh even was not innocent, nor waa it joyous, but rang 
like a cracked hell No vestige of their childhood remained m their 
hearts, no traces of human love The robe of unrighteousness covered all 
that was cver^good within them Not that they put it on for an occa¬ 
sion , it m as a vestment that they wore always, and n^ver changed, so 
they did not feel its^weight on their souls * 

ChaF'te.h X 

To the repast succeeded songs, interspersed with deep draughts of wine, 
and, at internals, with roars of laughter Play followed, and its shifting 
events of loss and gam were announced by rounds of blasphemy, that ar- 
ti^ery uf the adf-explodiug soul One of the party hiving ■eheved his 
purse of its contents, remained m some measure happy, though sad, and, 
seizing a lute, sang, m plaintive air, the fsitUegsuesa of woman Mean¬ 
while the one who rattled the due was surrounded by piles of geld, and 
found no look of customers willing to acquire nehes without tod, or to 
purchase excitement at the risk of their precarious gams • Others played 
at mora, and—such is habit—pursued the game with honesty as well as 
characteristic ardent And while these pastimes proceeded, some, in 
truly Asiatic case, pressed the intoxicating and fragrant weed of the New 
Woi Id mto the ncldy taived bowl, and, as from a a mill bright fumade, 
breathed tlirough amber-mounted tubes a soothing vapour, the culling 
form of which they watched as it rose, until, mingled with the ideal, it 
was gone As the hour grew late, they talked Jess freely, and then 
01 *y of their personal courage, ana made no reply to each other, except 
by looks, at these allusions to their own deedb 

During the whole time I continued to converse with the chief ou his 
unpu)<ea and creed, and thought him, while he flattered *uid eveust-d 
himself, a better heio, as times went, than many who bid giasped a 
kingdom But he held only a command m the#.]cast reputable war of 
plunder against Ilia kind—one which, equally rapauous with that levied 
on the subject bj the state, had not the credit even of lawful authority to 
give it support The love of hfe is strong In him I saw that life 
exp>sed almost daily m the acquisition of its bread, but with such a bold¬ 
ness as to secure him every luxury of existence There is no greater man 
than he who face* death uiiawcd, incited, not by fame, but by confide nee 
m Ina strength tnd plowed But hi> greatness ends with this world, he 
dies like the lion, a spectacle to be beheld admiringly I liked the 
brigand's corn age, for experience had 1 hitherto taught me nothing that 
resembled it When opposed to danger myself, my heart would sicken, 
though my soul was cool and firm, conation* that it curried with it to the 
conflict those nn mental qualities which never fail, the very sight of peril 
striking at the root of lofty emotions, which wake up as out of deep 
hybernation, aud effectually antagonise filar Thus lived this chief m 
caverns, beloved by the daring* a respectable foe to those who as often 
used him as they offend rewards for Lus bead This genuine bravo was 
endowed with such philosophy as best suited his condition, of a kind 
tending to harmonise, not dispel, the qftvage romance of his being He 
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raw in hia dreary haunts a suitable abode for one whose habits were pro* 
datory, fie contemplated, in the rude country about Hun, a source of 
prosperity to happier volleys, as, in his own destructtve nature, a safeguard 
to the liberties of happier men (< For the dogger,” said he, play full j t 
f( must sometimes take the sounding* of a despot’s heart and when a 
cowardly people are afraid to embark on the desperate enterprise, how 
priceless is the assistance lent them by men like ns, who have no dread to 
restrain their hand, and no remorse to haunt their souls" We are paid 
like the executioner, and, actuated by no revengeful motive, take no 
thought, our duty is mechanical, and our con science, therefore, it we have 
any, Before from harm The assassination of Giuhano de* Medici was a 
step not uncalled fur, and Gnleazzo merited his end And deem you that 
the regal instinct will not as often need the same sort of repression here¬ 
after ^ Be not surprised if one day you hear that Scoionconcolo has 
stuck a king * ( 

I drank with these outlaws through the night with a view to gain tbeir 
confidence, and found pleasure in their society I conversed with all by 
turns, and from each learned something new of degraded nature They 
were not a base-horn herd, they grovelled not, except in am, hut were 
men in whose veins was the blood of the Colonna, the Ilona, and other 
histone names And with nil their deeply-rooted MOt they had one 
nobleness—the) were prouder of themselves than ot ancestors, possessed 
of the instinct of all energetic minds in deeming that olden dynasties arc 
surpassed liy new And true was it that all antiquity is for ever extin¬ 
guished, true as that were the races amid whose awful bones we then 
revelled And mightiest is the present for the new age is the master of 
the old, it absorbs its elements, walks over its remains Yea, antiquity, 
while it continues to possess a place with the thinker which excludes all 
else, is irccstorably gone, its dial-plate lost, and its spoils like the speech¬ 
less inmates of sepulchres wherein history sleeps Be they excavated and 
exposed to-day, they are not disentombed , the huge stone of the past is 
not to be thus rolled away There are they still, nothing here resem¬ 
bled then* inimitable charm, whether known in crumbling walls, in the 
wrecks of sculpture, and the fables of descent, or felt in the chorus, still 
pouring down upon u^from remotest ether hke the memory of voices not 
heard, or seen in the many-columned atmosphere whose aspect, like 
something heavenly, has yet a barrenness of ite own which it gives to 
deserts, bidding defiance to the restorer's art r Its monument etec ped m 
the piety of the nameless dead, of whose divine service the flight of 
startled birds augurs no revival T But if the light of heroic times can shine 
thus through the graves of art, how brilliant must havE been their pre¬ 
sent 1 Then let us prefer the living to the dead still, and deify each other 
as the ancients deified themselves 

Among the heaps of gold that the gamesters contended for, I saw a 
number of antique corns The heads of the Ca^ors changed owners 
Augustus was lost and Nero won 1 I staked the effigy of Cleopatra against 
them, and with it gamed that of kings What ot this old collection I 
could not win I bought 3 and my purse was filled with the money of the 
emperors In the heat of thfe game Scoroiioonjcolo, throwing aside his 
eastern dress, acquainted me that he must absent himself for a time He 
commended me bo the* civil offices of his men, and, mtimating that he 
should return shortly t ascended the steps of the ladder I deemed the 
moment felicitous for distributing money among the hand m order to 
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stmudate conversation about myself, while I feigned sleep Accordingly, 
what gold remained by me 1 gave among them, and leaning back m 
an attitude of repose, simulated heavy slumber I conjectured, that tinder 
the excitement of wmo and gold, the discussion would turn on what so 
much concerned me, the recent outrage ag*uust More and no sooner was 
I beard to breathe deeply than f and my concerns became the topic of 
discussion Had I been able to enter into their most secret thoughts it 
had been impossible for me to have learned more All, all that had hap¬ 
pened became revouled to me through this device Would that I bad not 
heard a syllable—that my suspicion bad lemaintd the mere airy inquisitor 
which lurks in tlifc shadow of nictfs deeds It was not lojfr before 
symptoms of drowsiness gTew manifest m the pint} and each was over¬ 
taken by sleep on the spot, amidst the scones of his past revel My eyes 
opened upon the group a* theirs closed, the lumps sti 1 1 glared around, and 
foi an interval prevented my vision from retiring within by a sort of 
magical attraction, though my fiame was not insensible to the somni¬ 
ferous sped which had seized upon the cavern Stated on "the ground 
against the wall, my left arm resting on an ottoman, 1 involuntarily 
dropped my coma into my lap, and threw my light hand, from which 
they fell, upon the hilt of my dagger In this calm posture I felt the 
approach of sleep, hut my eyes remained open, as if tn watch the 
approach of that spirit calming pnwei At tins juncture, wbiqpfers, such 
as might imhel in a dream, were at tny car—the huty, earnest clmttenng 
of fancy, emboldened at being the la*fc among the faculties to watch 
As its bittfli mu through the labyrinths of my mind's ear, it shaped itself 
from ■coUan into articulate murmurs, and flooded the recollections of the 
post The words nf Angus respecting the 6c\ of Ippolito were set 
afloat, not m sounds, but m meaning l Intoned, and I attempted in 
vain to move, riveted by the clasp of sleep, when suddenly the noise, 
which still continued, made a rush to an arched aperture in the apart¬ 
ment T here a female figure stood, m a white vestment, her face so 
exactly hhe fppolito’s that, tho idea once entertained, it was as if, 
vegtdisul, ho hud come to greet me with healing sunk IIci eyes fell 
upon me with a power of i a vi abluent experienced only in liglitc&t slum¬ 
bers, and soothed my senses into the glow of lows, and an earnest affec¬ 
tion, such as ] had not known before, was speedily ripened I tried to 
spcuk, to invite the fair out. to my aide, but my voice slept, I essayed to 
upraise my amis, but the will w t i» dissolved The riveting look, the smile 
it* companion, thrill yet within me as I revert to the vision It was 
Virtue, for Oiue seen m btr true Features, whom to have the privilege of 
beholding we* to love at sight Now, the tenderness as of a long en- 
coi*agfd potion at ohex possessed me She raised bei finger and made me 
a sign to follow How unhappy was I to be unable T The more l strove 
to obey the holy call, the more fixed and entranced I remained My 
mind wliispcicd ibs sentiments of mingled bh&s and sorrow, but only to 
itselt & deep flood of tender expression rushed eloquently through me, 
passion breathed a language of its own, and gave an inspired harmony to 
words, bUch as if known to their hearts, never reached the books of the 
prophets 1 If the words of my reverie, Infked as they were then, could be 
herjd aloud, they would act as a charm upon the most depraved, no ear 
could resist their magic, they must c^’ty the eeul away from its baser 
occupations into an adoring trance like that which gave them birth, and 
with which their wondrous meaning erased 
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When she saw that I could not cuter on her path, her countenance 
changed Her eyes were upraised, her lips parted, not with looks of re¬ 
proach, but of agony At first tins seemed to manifest bodily pom only, 
the h&r falling back, the distress of the features like that of a woman 
in labour, an expression of transcendent loveliness, that of suffering 
magnanimity* This semblance of physical throes soon pared into emo¬ 
tion and became a picture of gnef— not that of the eyes only 3 with their 
blessed outpourings of relief to the pent*up soul, for all /he face wept 
bitterly These changes advancing, my pity was excited and as rapidly 
hurried into jrjmpithy, of sH things, associated with the pure and beau¬ 
tiful, mc*t bird to bear bhe who vias man's eavifiur before the fail, 
mourned" that the fallen refused to be redeemed by even her divine 
successor 

The scene had not ended here aa if she now saw all my feebleness, she 
suddenly tore her bosom open to display the y at deeper purity of her 
nature Her breast ro^e and fell with a true and loving sigh, its beauty 
kid bare tc the inspection of a smuers eyes 1 She next turned her fac* 
towards the brigands who slumbered around Then coarse breasts lay 
negligently bared, and a heart seemed to heat through them, now feebly, 
as if resting awhile, reprieved m sleep, now with wnthings, as if woke up, 
the venom*bag replenished during rest, and the sting armed anew for the 
fresh intiictiun < f self-torment 

As my dream grew thus insupportable, it was disturbed by one of the 
gang whom I saw, with my eyes open, approach and lay Ins hand on tuy 
corns I did not wake up fully, but the activity of my volition having re¬ 
turned in excess, f withdrew my digger from its sheath and transfixed the 
pilferer s hand Ilia cry aroused me nnd nil m the caurn, and I hid tilt 
opportunity of witnessing the wondrous piny of bin band Feature, the cool 
determination to kill, in those resolute and unflinching men I held the 
offendei fast however, and with the hind which was free drew foith i 
fire-arm, at least resolved not to be the fhst of the party to die In thu 
state if defence I set my cool gnist upon die assailants 

ScorontoiicoJo, unobserved by us m the confusi n 3 was, most fortunately, 
ahead y upon the ladder, from which he leapt between me and Ins tioops, 
all fell back in smpnse it the suddenness of lug return but they still held 
their daggers poised, their eyes glaring, and their mo us tabbing quivering 
upon their lipt The chief sts utk the foremost of them, then snatched 
my dagger from the aggressors band and presented it to me, while 
he delivered himself of a lecture to the culprit 1 laughed heat til v on 
hearing morality preached by euth oaiiguinaiy lips, much to the wonder¬ 
ment of the priest bandit and his congregation In token of forgiveness, 
I tendered my hand to ail, and begged Scoronconcolo to lead me into the 
air We were shortly together under heaveu, the sun had risen, the earth 
exhaled a savoury moisture 

“ Farewell, my old ally,'* I *aid 

il Before me part," replied Scononconcolo, <l let me hear how you found 
out my abode in the Yoltoerraim' 1 1 

“Not now, it ts fit that you return to \our mutinous soldiers soon we 
shall meet again, when you shall know dll" 

My manner, as I spoke, was decided He hesitated for a moment, but 
said no more, and we pitted 
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THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES; 

% Romance of pttiUU jpottst * t 

BY W ’HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ/ 


Chatter V 

T1TE UTDNIQHT MASS - 

DqLefTTlly sounds the All Sauls boll from the tower of the convent 
church The belt is one of live, and lias obtained tile name because it 
is lolled only for those about to pass away from life Now it nngs the 
knell nf three souls to depart on the morrow Brightly lllumigptl 1*1 the 
fane* withm which no taper liath gleamed since the old* worship ceased, 
showing that preparations are made for the last service The organ* 
dumb so long-, breathes a low prelude Sad is it to henr that knell— 
sad to view those glanously-dyed panes—and to think why the due nogs 
and the other is lighted up 

Word having gone forth of the midnight mass, all the ejected biethnen 
flock to the abbey Some have toiled through miry and scarce passable 
roads Others have come down from the hills, and forded deep streams 
at the hazard of life rather than go round by the tar-off bridge* and 
arrive too Uto Others, who conceive themselves in peril from the 
shore they have taken in the late insurrection, quit their secure retreat*, 
and cxjtose themselves to capture Tt may he a snare laid for them* but 
they run the risk Others, coming from a yet gttfptcr distance;, beholding 
the illuminated < Lurch from afar, and cah hmg the sound of the bell tolling, 
at mtervak, huffy on* and reach the gate breathless and well-nigh exhausted 
But no questions are ask* d All who present thcmseLveb in ecclesiastical 
habits arts pernuthd to enter, and take pirt in the piocession forming m 
the cloistei, or proceed at once to the chimb* if they prefer it 

Dolefully So 1 ids the bell Barefooted brethren meet together, BOTTOW- 
fdlly salute each other, and form m a long lint m the great area of the 
cloisters At their head are nx monks Waring tall lighted candles 
After them come the qutristcr?, and then one carry mg the Host, between 
the incense bearer^ Next coracs a youth, holding the bdl Next are 
placed the digm tones of the church, the pnor ranking first, and the 
others standing two and two, according to their degrees Near the 
entrance of the refectory, which occupies tin whole south side of the 
quadrangle, stand a band of halberdiers, wheat, torches cast a ruddy glare 
on the opposite tower and buttresses of the convent church, revealing 
the statues not yet plucked, from their niches, *the creases on the pin- 
n&Jea, and the gilt image of Saint Gregory do Northbirry, still holding 
its place over the porch Another baiyl are stationed near the month of 
the vaulted passage under the chapter-house and vestry, whose grey, 
von x\m K 
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irregular walls, pierced by numberless ncbly-amameuted windows, and 
surmounted by email turret a, form a beautiful boundary on the right , 
while a third party are planted on the left, m the open space, beneath 
the dormitory, the torchlight flashing rudddy upon the homy pillars and 
grained arches sustaining the vast structure above them 

Dolefully sounds the bell And the ghostly procession thrice tracks the 
four ambulatories of the cloisters, solemnly chanting a requiem for the dead 
Doltfulk st undi the bell And at its summons all the old retainer^ 
of the abbot press to the guts, and sue for admittance, hut in vain 
Ibej, therefore, mount the neighbouring hill commanding the abbey, 
mid jj the solemn sounds float faintly by, and glimpses are caught of the 
white-robed brethren gliding along the cloister?, and rendered plum tom- 
like by the torchlight, the beholders half imagine it must be a company 
of sprues, and that the departed monk*? have been permitted for an hour 
to assume their old forms, and revisit their old haunts 

Dolefully sounds the bell A ad two biers, covered with palls, are 
borne slowly towards the church, followed b} a tall monk 

The clock was on the stroke of twelve The procession basing 
draw n up within the court in front of the abbots lodging, the prisoner 
were brought forth, and at sight of the abbot the whole of tin. monks 
fell on their knees A touching sight was it to see those reverend men 
prostrate before their ancient supenor,—he condemned to die, and they 
dcpiived of their monastic, borne,—and the officei bad not the heart to 
interfere Deeply affected, Pasta w advanced to the prior, and raiding 
bun, affectionately embraced him After tins, be addressed some words of 
comfort to the others, who arose as he enjoined them, and at t, signal from 
the officer, tht procession set out for thi church, singing the tl Ftactbo ' 
The abbot and hit fellow captives brought up the rear, with a guard on 
cither suit of them All Souls' bell tolled dolefully the while 

Meanwhile, an officer entered the great hall, wbm the Earl of Dei by 
was feasting with hia retainers, and informed him tbit the hour appointed 
foi the ceremonial was close at hand The earl arose and went to tho 
church, attended by Braddyll and Assbetcm Ho entered by the western 
poich, and piocecdriig to the choir, seated himself in the magnificently- 
carved stall formerly used by Pastaw, and placed where it stood, a hundred 
years before, by John Eocles, ninth abbot 

Midnight stiuck The great door of tile eburcli swung open, and the 
organ pealed forth the **De projundis ” The aisles wer< filled with 
armed men, but a dear space was left for the procession, winch presently 
entered in the same order as before, and moved slowly dong the transept 
Those who came first thought it a dream, so strange was i* to find them¬ 
selves once agmn in the okt accustomed church The good prior melted 
into tears 

At length the abbot came To him the whole scene appeared hhe a 
vision The lights streaming from the altar—the incense loading the 
air—the deep diapasons rolling overhead—the well-known faces of the 
brethren—the fannhar aspect pf the sacred tdificc-^idl these filled hun 
with emotions too painful almost for endurance It was the last time he 
should visit this holy place—the last time ho should hear those solemn 
sounds—the last time he should behold those familiar objects—ay, tho 
last 1 Death could have no jiang like tins 1 And with heart well-nigh 
bui sting, and limbs scarcely serving their office, he tottered on 
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Another trial awaited him, and one for which he was wholly unpre¬ 
pared As he drew near the chancel, he looked down an opening- on the 
nght, which seemed purposely preserved by the guard Why were those 
tapers burning in the side chapel ? What was within it ? He looked 
again, and beheld two uncovered biers On one lay the body of * 
v. oman He started In the beautiful, but fierce^ features of the dead 
he beheld the witch, Bess Demdike She was gone to her account before 
him The malediction lie had pronounced upon her child had killed her 
Appalled, he turned to the other bur, and recognised Cuthbert Ash- 
bead He shuddered, but comforted himself that he nas at leastfgudtless 
of his death , though lie bad a strange feeling that the poor forester had 
m some way penshtd fur him 

But his attention vus diverted towards a tall monk m the Oistertian 
habit, standing between the bodies, with the cowl d ravin oicr his face 
As Paslew gazed at him, the monk slowly raised his hood, and partially 
disclosed features that smote the abbot as if he bad beheld a spectre 
Could it be ? Could fancy cheat him thus ? Ho looked again The 
monk m-is still standing there, hut the covil had dropped over his fare 
Striving to diake oft the horror that possessed him, the abbot staggered 
tom aril, and leaching the presbytery, sank upon Ins 1 nees 

The ceremonial then commenced The solemn requiem was* Sung by 
the choir„ and three yet living heard the hymn for the repose of their 
souls Always deeply impressiYt* the service uas unusually so cm this 
sad occasion, and the melodious voices or the singers never sounded so 
mournfully sweet as thou—the dome annul at the prior never seemed so 
dignified, nor his lccuits so touching and ^ohinit The stcnicbt hearts 
weic softened 

But the abbot found it impossible to fix lus attention outlie seivict 
The lights at tlic altar burnt dimly iu his eyes—the loud antiphon and 
the supplicatory prayer tdl upon i listless ear IIis whole life ^ us 
passing in review before bun He saw himself is lit was when fie first 
profi&sed hi* faith, and felt the real and holy aspirations that filled him 
then Year* flew by at a glance, and he found him seif sub-deacou, tlie 
sub deacon hecanu deacon , and the deacon, sub prior, and the uidof Jus 
ambition seemed plain bcfme him But ho had a rival. Ins fears told 
Inin a superior in veal and k uniing one who, though many ^ cars younger 
than he, had natu w> rapidly in.Favour vvitli the coclcbiastn al uuthontiea, 
that he threatened to outstrip him, even now, when the goal was full in 
view The darkest passage of Ins life approached a crime winch should 
cost a deep shadow over the whole of his bn thant after-career He would 
iiavo shunned its contemplation, if he could In \un It stood out 
more palpably than all the rest His mal uas no longer m his path 
IIow he was removed the abbot did rfbt dare to think But he was gone 
for ever, unless the tall monk were be * 

Unable to endure this terrible retrospect, Poslew strove to bend his 
thoughts on other things The choir waa singing the “The# Ir&* and 
their voices thundered Forth — 

* 

IvlX tromendae nuijeatatia 
Qui salvan Jos eftlvwi Rratre 
Sulva. mo funs, pit tatia r " 

lam would the abbot have closed lus cars, and hoping to stifle the 
remorseful, pangs that seised upon hb very vitals with the eharptrees of 
seipent b teeth, he strove to dwell upon the frequent and severe acts of 
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penance hs had performed. But he new found that hia penitence Had 
aeror been sincere and efficacious This one damning am obscured all 
In g good actions, and he felt if he died unconfearedj and with the weight 
of guilt upon his soul, he should perish everlastingly Agftm he fled 
from the torment of retrospection, and again heard the choir thundering 
forth— 

lACfyTDQM dies ilia, j JudicnndnAhomn rerun I Pie Jcsu Doannc 1 

Qua retui^re^es farillft | iime ergo parce, Ecus’ | Bona eis requiem 


“ Am<m l n eidanned the abbot And bowing his Lead to the ground, 
s earnestly repeated— 


11 Pie Jean Damme! 
Dona as requiem * 


Then he looked up, and resolved to'ask for a confessor, and unburden 
hu soul without delay 

The offertory ana post-communion were over, the “ rcqmcscdni in 
pace' -—awful words addressed to living ears—were pronounced, and the 
mass was ended 

All prepared to depart The prior descended from the altar to em¬ 
brace and take leave of the abbot, and, at the s&ma time, the Earl of 
Derby came from the stall 

“Hog all been done to youi satisfaction, John Poslew 7 ” demanded 
the earl, as he drew near 

** All, my good lord," replied the abbot, lowly inclining Ins head, 
“and I pray you think mo not importunate, if I proftr one other re* 
quest 1 would fain have n. confessor visit me, that 1 may lay bare my 
inmost heart to him, and receive absolution ** 

<f I have already anticipated the request," replied the earl, 41 and have 
provided a priest for you He shall attend you, within an hour, in your 
own dumber You will have ample tunc between tins and daybreak to 
settle your accounts with Heaven, should they be ever so weighty " 

“I trust so, my lord,' replied Paste w, “but a whole life is scarcely 
long cuough for repentance, much less a few short hours But m regard 
to the confessor, ’ lie continued, filled with misgiving by the. carl’s man¬ 
ner, s( I should be glad to be shriven by Father Christopher Smith, late 
prior of the abbey * 

11 It may not be**’ replied the earl, sternly and decidedly ft You will 
find all you can require m him I shall send ' 

The abbot sighed, seeing that remonstrance was useless 
“ One further question I would address te> you, my lord,” he said* “ and 
that refers to the place of my interment Beneath our feet he buried all 
my predecessors—Abbots of Whallcy Here lies John Eccles, for whom 

was carved the stall iti which your lordship hath sat, and from which 1 
have bees dethroned Here rests the learned John Lye del ay, fifth 
abbot, and beside him his immediate predecessor, Robert de Topcbfle, 
who, two hundred and thirty years ago, on the festival of Stunt Gregory, 
our canonised abbot, commenced the erection of the sacred edifice above 
us At that epoch were here enshrined the remains of the saintly 
Gregory, and here were plan brought the bodies of Hehaa de Worktsley 
and John de Belfield, both prelates of piety and wisdom You may read 
the nmnes where you stand, my lord You may count tbo graves of all 
the abbots They are sixteen in number There is one grave yet im- 
occupied-*—one stone yet unfurnished with an effigy in brass ” 
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** Well said. the Earl of Derby 

a When I sat in that stall, my lard,'* pursued Paslew, pointing to the 
abbot’s chair when I was head of this church, it was my thought to rest 
hei e among tny brother abbots " 

** You have forfeited the right,’ replied the earl, Eternly u A13 the 
abbots, whose dust 10 crumbling beneath ub, died in the odour of sanctity, 
loyal to their sovereigns, and true to their country whereas you will die 
an attainted felon and rebel You can hare no place amongst them 
Concern not j ourself further in the matter I will find ^ fitting grave 
for you,—perchance at the foot of the gallows ” 

And turning abruptly away, he gave the signal for general departure 
Ere the dock in the church tower had tolled one the lights wore ci- 
tmguishcd, and of the priestly train who had recently thronged the fane, 
ill were gone, like a troop of ghosts evoked it midnight by necromantic 
skill, and then suddenly dismissed Deep silence again brooded 111 the 
aisles, luished was the, organ, mute the melodious dioir The only light 
pinctiatuig the convent church proceeded from the moon" whose rays, 
ginning through the painted windows, fell upon the graves of the old 
abbots in the presbytery, and on tho two biers within the adjoining chip'll, 
whose stark burdens they quickened into fearful semblance of Me 


Chapter VI 

TETEft FT FOB IIS CAItCFR 

Left alone, and unable to pray, the abbot sttovo to dissipate his agita¬ 
tion of spirit by walking to and bo within Ins chamber, audwhile thus 
ou upicd, he was interrupted by a guard, who told him that tin priest 
«CTit by the Earl of Derby was without, and immediately after vi ai da tin, 
confessor was ushered in It was the tftll monk who had been standing 
between the biers, and his features were htdl shrouded by his covil At 
<.ight of him. Pas Jew sank upon a seat, and burned his lace 111 his hind* 
flu monk offered him no consolation but waited in silence till he should 
again look up At last Paslew took courage and spoke 
“ Who, and what are you v be demanded * 

S[ A brother of the same nrder os yourself” replied the monk, m deep 
and thrilling accents, but without raising bis hood, “and I am cotru to 
hear your confess 100 by command of the Lari of Derby ” 
u Are you of this abbey v naked Paslew, tremblingly 
“I was," replied the monk, m a stem tone, “but the monastery is 
dissolved and all the brethren ejected ” 

M Your name 5 * cried Paslew 

lt 1 am not come here to answer questions, hut to hear a confession, 
rpjoiribd the monk “Bethink you of the awful situation m which you ore 
placed, and that before many hours you must answer for the sins you have 
committed You have yet time for repentance, if you delay it not ,J 
“Yon are right, father,” replied the abbot “Be seated, 1 pray you, 
and listen to mo, for I have much to tell Thirty and one years ago I 
wus prior of this abbey Up to that period my life had been blameless 
or if not wholly free from fault, I hac 1 httle wherewith to reproach my$eli 
*—little to fear from a merciful judge—unless ft w ore that I indulged too 
strongly the desire of ruling absolutely m the house in which I was then 
vot xvirl fc * 
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only second Hut Satan had laid a snore for me, into which I blindh 
fell Among the brethren was one named Borl&ce Alvetham, a young 
man of i&re attainment, and singular skill id the occult sciences lie had 
risen in fat our, and at the time 1 'ipeak of was elected sub'pnqr " 

** Go on,” said the monk 

u Ft began to be whispered about within the abbey,” pursued Paslew, 
“that on tbe death of William Rede,” then abbot, Borlacc Alvctham 
mould succeed him, and tlien it was that bitter feelings of animosity were 
awakened til; my breast against the sub -prior, and after many struggles, 
I resolved upon his destruction ' 

u A wicked resolution,” cried the monk, “ but proceed ” 

“ i pondered over tho means of accomplishing my purpose, ’ resumed 
Paslew, 4< aud at last decided upon accusing AJvethdiii of sorcery uid 
magical practices The accusation was easy, for the occult studies in 
winch he indulged laid him open to th« charge He occupied a chamber 
overlooking the Calder, and used to break the monastic rules by wan¬ 
dering forth at night upon the bills "When he was absent thus one 
night, accompanied by others of the brethren, I visited his chamber, and 
examined his papers, some of which were covered with mystual figures 
and cabalistic characters The to papers I seized, and i watch mas set to 
make pnsonei of Ahctbam on Ins return Before dawn he appeared, 
and was instantly secured, and placed in dose confinement Un the next 
day hi wjs brought before the assembled conclave in tbe chnpterdiou^e, 
ned examined Ills defence was unavailing I chargtd him with the 
terrible crime of witchcraft, and he was found guilty 

A hollow groan broke from the monk, but he oflered no other inter¬ 
ruption 

* l He was condemned to die a fearful and lingering death,” pursued 
the abbot , * l and it devolved upon me to see the sentence earned out T 
** And no pity for the innocent moved you?” cmd the monk 41 You 
had no compunction 

“None,” replied the abbot “I rather re ( oiccd in the successful 
accomplishment of my scheme The prey was fairly m my toils, and I 
would give him no chance of escape Not to bring scandal upon the 
abbey, it was decided that Alvetbams punishment should be secret 
11 A wise resolve,” observed the monk 

il Within the thickness of the dormitory walls is contrived a small, 
singularly-formed dungeon,” continued the abbot “It consists of an 
Bribed cell, just large enough to hold the body of a captive, and permit 
him to stretch him^H upon a straw pallet A narrow staircase mount* 
upw urds to a grated aperture in one of the buttresses to admit air and 
light Other opening is there none * 'Peter et foi frr career* is this 
dungeou styled, in our monastic rolls, and it is well described, for it is 
blvck and strong enough Food is admitted to the miserable infliate of 
the cell by means of a revolving stone, but no interchange ol speech can 
be held with those without A large stone is removed horn the wall to 
admit the prisoner, and once immured, the masonry is mortised, and 
made solid as before The wretched captive does not long survive his 
doom, or it may be he hves too long, for death must ho a release from 
such protracted misery In this dark cell one of the evd»minded brethren, 
who essayed to stab the Abbot of Kirkstall in the chapter-house, was 
thrust, and ere a year was over, the provisions were untouched—and the 
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man being known to be dead, they were stayed Ilia skeleton was found 
within the cc 11 when it was opened to admit liorlace Alvetham ” 

H Poor captive^ groaned the monk 

u Ay, poor captiveechoed Faslew *' Mine eyes have often striven 
to pierce those stone walla, and aoe him lying there in that narrow cham¬ 
ber, or forcing his way upward*) to catch a glimpse of the blue sky above 
him When I have seen the swallows settle on the old buttress, or the 
thm grass glowing between the stones waving there, T have thought 
of him ’ , f 

* Go tm/ 5 said the monk 

* ( I scarce can ploceed/* rejoined Paslew Little time was allowed 
Alvetham for preparation That very i light the fearful sentence was 
earned out The stone was removed, and a new pallet placed in. the cell 
\t midnight the prisoner was brought to the dormitory, the brethren 
chanting a doleful hymn There Jhe stood 'uiiuLt them his tall form 
toweling above the rett, and his features pale as death He protested lus 
innocence, hut he exhibited no fear, even wlicn he the tcMihle prep i- 
rations Whf n all was ready lie vva^ led to the breach At tliat awful 
moment Ins eye met mine, md I shall never foiget the look [ might 
have saved him if I hod hpoUn, but f would not speak I turned away, 
and he was thrust into the bleach A feirtul eiy then nni; m my ears, 
hut it was mutant!} drowned hy the malkts of the masens employed to 
fasten up the stone ” 

There was i pause for a f^w momenta, biokm only by the sobq of the 
abbot At length, the monk spoke 

“ And the pT-taouer perched m the cell?" he demanded, m a hollow 
voice 

* I thought so till to-night, t replu d the abbot 4 15ut if he escaped it, 
f must have h cn by minnle, or by aid oi those powers with whom he 
was charged w ith holding commerce 3 

<h Tie did < fapt T,t thundered the monk, throwing back li]=> hood 
Look up, John Paslow Look up, Jobe abbot,, and it cognise thy 
victim 5 

Barton, Alvetham'* 1 cri^d the abbot * Is it, indeed, you 

“ You see, and can you doubt ^ it plod the otlutr a Uut yon diall now 
hcar bow I avoided die terrible death to which yn i procured nn coudem- 
n ition V[Hi shall now learn how L am licie to rep ty the wiong you did 
me Wt have changed pL/*cs, John Paslew, siiue the night when I was 
thiust into tlu cell, never as you hoped, to cunu forth You me new 
(he criminal, and I the witnes* of the punishment 7 

“Forgive me 1 oh, forgive hh * liorl we Uvctliam, since you art 3 
indeed, lie 13 tried the abbot, falling on Ins knees 

** Ause, John Padew T>t tried the othn, sternly “ Arise, md listen to 
in For the d immng offences into Vhich 1 hive been led, I hold you 
li'Sponsibk. But for jou I might hive died fie^ fiom sm It is fit you 
houki ktuiw the amount of my iniquity Give til to me, I say When 
first shut within that dungeon, I yielded to the pi omptinga of despair 
Tursing j ou, I threw mybelf upon the pallet, rtaolvcd to tai*tc no food, and 
hoping death would soon release ime But love of life prevailed On 
the second day I took the bread and water allotted me, and ate and 
drank, after which 1 sealed the narrow staircase, and gated through the 
thin-baired loophole at the bright blue sky above, so mutinies catching 
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the shadow of a ford M it flew past Oh 1 how I yearned for freedom 
then 1 Oh, how I wished to break through the stone walk that held me 
faat T Oh, what a weight of despair crushed tny heart as I crept back to 
my nsm>w bed The cell seemed hke a grave, and indeed it was little 
hector Horrible thoughts poaaessed me What if J should be wilfully 
forgotten ? What if no food should be given me, and 1 should be left to 
perish by the slow pangs of hunger? At this idea I shrieked aloud, bat 
the nails alone returned a dull echo to my cries 1 beat my hands against 
the stoned tJ( the blood da wed from them, but no answer wae leturned, 
aod at last I desisted from sheer exhaustion Day after day, and night 
afttr night, passed m this way My food regularly c ime But I became 
maddened by solitude , and with terrible imprecations invoked aid front 
the powers of darkness to set mo free One rnght, while thus employed, 

1 was startled by a mocking voice, which said, 

il 1 AU this fury is needless Thai bust only to wish for me, atid I 
come 

4i lt was ptofouudly daik I could see nothing but a pmi oi red orbs, 
glowing hke Burning carbuncles 

* 1 Thou wouldst be free., continued the voice 4 Thou nhalt be *o 
Arise, and follow me' 

A At tins, l felt mystlfgiasped by an non ano, against which all resist¬ 
ance would have been unavailing, even if I had dared to otter it, and m 
an instant 1 wils drugged up the narrow stepv The stone wall opund 
before my unseen ton ductal, and in another moment we were upon tin 
roof of tht dormitory By the blight starbeam? shouting down ftom 
ahme, I discerned a till shadowy figure standing by my side 

** [ lliou art mine,’ he cited, in accents graven for ever on inj memory, 

‘ hut 1 am a generous mastu, and will give tliet a Jong term of freedom 
Thou shaft be avenged upon thine Meiuy—deeply avtnged * 

‘Gnat this, and I am thinu* I replied, i spirit of infernal vtngcuiKt 
possessing' mt And J knelt before the Hurd 

Ht But thou must tarry tor awhile, lie answered, ^or thnic many > 
turn will be long in coming, but it mil come I cannot work linn tin 
mediate h&uu, but I will Jejd him to a height from which he will j&juredJy 
fall headlong Thou must depart. Iroin this place, for it is pen[ou* to 
thee, lUiJ if thou stayest here, ill will befall thee i will Bend n rat to th\ 
dungeon, which shall daily dev our the pi ovis ions, so that the monks shall 
not know thou hast lied In thirty and one years shall the abbot’s doom 
be 'lecompliBhed Two j car? before that Ume thou may st return Then 
come alone to Pen die Hill on a Friday night, and beat the water of thi 
moss pool on the summit, and 1 will appear to thee and tell thic more 
JGne and twenty yoora, remember r 

" With these words the shadowy figure melted awyy, and 1 found my¬ 
self standing alone on the mossy rdni of the dormitory The cold stars 
were sinning down upon me, and I hoard tho howl of the watch-dog> 
near the gate The fair abbey slept in beauty around mo, md I gnashed 
my teeth with rage to think that you had made me an outcast from it and 
robbed me of a dignity which might have been mine I was w roth also 
that my vengeance should be so long delayed But I could not remain 
where 1 was, bo I clambered dawn the buttress, and fled away 

(l Can tin* be?” cried the abbot, who had listened m rapt wonderment 
to the narration tl Two years after your immurement iu the coll, the 
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food having been for some time untouched, tbe wall was opened, and upon 
the pallet was found a decayed carcase in mouldering monkish vestments ” 
<L Jt was a body taken from the charnel, and placed there by the 
demon/ replied the monk ** Of my long wanderings in other lands and 
beneath brighter skies X need not tell you, but neither absence nor lapse 
of y eart cooled my desire of ’vengeance, and when the appointed time drew 
nigh I returned to my own country, atid came hither in a lowly garb, 
under the name of Nicholas Demdikt' 

44 Uaexclaimed the abbot * / 

I went to Pendle Hill, as directed, * pursued the monk, 44 and saw the 
Xhtrk Shape there a* 3 bobdd it on the dormitory root AH things were 
then told me, and X learnt how the hte rebellion should rise, and how it 
should he crushed I learnt also how my vengeance should be satisfied 1 
Posh w gi naned lloud A brief pause ensued, and deep emotion marked 
the accents of the wizard a* he proceeded 

u \\ hen I came buck, all tTm pait of Lancashire resounded with praises 
ot the beauty of Hess lilac kbum, a rustic lass who dwelt m Barron ton! 
She was cal ltd the Flown of Bundle, and inflamed Ml the youths with 
love, md Ml the maiden> with polnmy Hut alie Loomed none, except 
Cutliheit AshWd, torester to tlio Abbot of Wliollej iier mother would 
tarn have gmn her to the forester m marriage, hut Bc^b would not be dis¬ 
posed of so easily I saw hoi, and Ixjtomc at ojiLe^enamotirod I 
thought m\ hi art was icartd, but it wis not eg 1 he singe beauty ol 
De^s pleased mo mna than the most lefmcd dial ms could have done, and 
her tie ice clnrautei Irina ionised with my own HoW X won her Tnatltrs 
not, but she cast off ill thoughts of Ash bead, and clung to me My wild 
life suited hu , and she roamed the wastes with me, seded the hills in 
on tompniy* md shrank not irom the weird meetings I attended 111 
iepute quickly attended hu, atid she became branded as i witch Hu 
aged mothu closed her doors upon her, and those who would hare gom 
miles to meet ho, now ireidcd hei Bess heiMed this little She was 
of a nature to repay the woihVs ionfumcly with liki, worn, but when her 
child was boin the east became difhruit She wished tu wre it Tnen 
it was,” pursued Demdike .vehtmoitl), and regarding the abbot with 
flashing es — “ then it was that I was again mortally injured b\ you 
fhoi your ruthless deereu to the clergy went ioith My child was denied 
baptism, and becanu subject to the bend 11 
A Al vs l alas ,,J evdoimrd Bosiew 

il And os if this were lot injury enough/ 1, thundered Demdihe, “you 
have called dm 4 u a withering and lasting curse upon its innocent head, 
and through it tranafised its mothers heart If you had complied with 
that poor girl’s request, I would luvi forgiiou you your wrong to me, 
and have saved you ” 

Then was a long, fearful silence, *At ln fe t Uemdikc advanced to thf 
abbot, and seizing his arm, fixed lug eyes upon him, -i* if to search into 
In’* soul 

"Answer mo, John P^slew ,,p he cried, ** answer me, as you shall 
speedily answer y our Maker Can that pialediction be recalled ^ Hare 
not to tnflo with me, or I will tear forth your black heart, and caflfc it in 
your face Can that curse bt recalled * Speak r ” 

4 It cannot,” replied the abbut, half dead with terror 
44 Away, then*” thundered Demdike, costing him from him **To the 
gallows T —to the gallows T ” And he fished out of the room 
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For a while the abbot remained shattered and Btupified by this terrible 
interview At length he arose, and made his way, he scarce knew how, 
to the oratory But it was long before the tumult of Ins thoughts could 
be at all all a Jed, upd he h-al only jnst regained something 1ft e composure 
whin he was disturbed by hearing a slight sound in the adjoining cham 
her A mortal chill came over him, for he thought if might be Demdike 
returned 3 J resently, he distinguished a footstep stealthily approaching 
him, and almost hoped that the wizard would consummate his vengeance 
by takmg hie life But he \va& quickly undeceived, for a hand was placed 
on his shoulder, and a, friendly voice ^uspeied in bis ears, “Cum along 
\ i* me, lort abbot Get up, quick—quick T " 

Thus adds eased, the abbot raised hi; eyes and beheld a rustic figure 
standing beside him divested of lusclouted shoes, and armed with a long 
bate wood-knife 

l( Dunnn \o knoa nu, Jort abbottried the person “ Ey*m a fioout 
—Hd o T Nabs, o Wiswnll Yo’u mould Wiawall, ytam own birth- 
place, nbbut ? Dunn a be feert, i y sc} Ly'n gotten a steoigh d ipt to 
you wiiidaw, an you con be down it i' a tnee—an’ along £’ covert way be 
t’ nvtr soide to V null 

But the abbot stund not 

14 Quick 1 quick T ” implored lial o* Nabs, >outumig to pluck the abbot s 
eleeve u Every mmutCs precious Dunn a. be feert Cbi) Cioft, F 
intlUr, is below Poor- Cutubcrt Ashbead would In been him iVtead o 
meb if he tonkin, boh that accursed wiaird, Kick Bemdike, turued nn 
liont igcn him, v\t\ drove t poikt-liuad intended for himself into poor 
C otlibt.rt s sidt They el ipt mill i n dungeon, boh Lbil t non aged to get 
nit out, m ty then sworn to do wliot pool Cu filbert would ha.* done if 
he’d been hiiu T —so hue ty am, lort abbut, cum to set yo free An 
ncEiw yo knoiu aw abowt it, jo con ha uah qjore hesitation Cum, tune 
presses, in iy’i i fcqrt o f V guard owcthcatmg us M 

* l thank i[Ju, my good friend, Iron the bottom of iny heart,’ replied 
the abbots using , 41 but, Iiowt vtr strong n ay be the temptation of life and 
Illicit} which you bold out to nit, I lauqot yield to it I have pledged 
word to tiiL I nl qf Derby to make no attempt to escape Were the 
doors thrown, open, and the. guard rtmovud, 1 should remain wheit I ain ” 
Wbot 1 exclaimed H d o’ Nabs, m a tone of bitter disappointment, 
4 \o wmnaw go neaw iw’s prepared By th T Mess, boll yo shall Ly'&t 
nili go back to Lbil empty-druidt d Jf yoki sworn to stay here, tyhi 
Miorn to sit yn fret, and iy*&t Lctp*mch oath Willy mllv, yo shau go 
a i mcli, lent abbot” 1 

“ Foibear to uige me further, my good HaJ ” rejoined Paslew s 1 
hilly ippreciaU your devotion, and I only icgrot that you aud Abel 
t mfr have exposed yourselves to so much peril oti my account Pool 
Cmthbert Ashbead 1 when I beheld Ins body ou the bier, 1 had a sad 
fr thug that lit had died it* my behalf” 

Cut! dun t uic int to rescue yo, lort abbut,” replied Hal, “ an deed 
resisting Nick Demdikc’s attempt to arrest him Bob, be aw t’ devils 1 ” 
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he added, brandishing hi* knife fiercely tl t* warlock shall ha* three 
inches o 1 cowd steel betwixt his mbs, t furst time ey cum across him 
M Peace, tny son/' rejoined the abbot, « and forego your bloody design 
Leave the wretched man to the chastisement of Heaven And now, 
farewell T All your kindly efforts to induce me to Sy are vam ,p 
“ Yo wirrnaw go^ ' cned Hal o Nabs, scratching his head 
“ I cannot,” replied the abbot 

“ Cum wF mth to t* window, then, " pursued Hal, i£ and Jell Ebil so 
lie’ll think ey’n failed else ’* ■ 

u Willingly r ! * replied the abbot 

And with nouelefs footsteps he followed the other across the chamber 
The window was open, and outside it was reared a ladder 

** Yo renin go down a few steps,” said Ilal o Nubs, il or else he T ll nab 
hear yo * 

The abbot complied, and partly descended the ladder 
IL I slx no onf, 11 he said 

11 T' neefs doili,’* replied Hal o 1 Nahg, who was dose b'ehind hi in 
(t Ebd canna be Far off Hist 1 ey hear him—go on ” 

The abbot was now obliged to comply, though he did so with reluct-* 
anco Presently he found himself upon tin roof of a building, winch hi 
knew to he connected, with the mill by a cohered passage ruumng along 
the south bank of the Odder Scarcely hod he set lbat\here, than Ilal 
o Nabs jumped after him, and, seizing the ladder, cast it into the stream, 
thus fi ndenng Padew’s return impossible 

u Neaw, lort abbut,” he cried, with a low, exulting laugh, li yo hanna 
brok n yor word, are cj + n kept mouie Yo*n free agci^ your will ' 

u \ou have destroyed me by jour mistaken steal,” cried the abbot, 
reproachfully 

4£ N T owt o't sort,” replied Ilal, “efy’n saved yo s fro destruction This 
w ay, lort abbut—this way ’ 

And taking Poslew’e arm hf. led him to a low parapet, overlooking the 
revered pos:>agc before described Half an hour before it had been 
bright moonlight, but, as if to favour the fugitive, the heavens had bL- 
Couil overcast, and a thick mist hod arisen from the liver 
* f Fbil ’ Ebil ■” cried Hal o* Nabs, leaning ovcf the parapet 
4< Here," replied a vtace below ** Is uw reet ? Is be wf yu T * 

“ Yeigh ” replied Hal 

4i Whot hare yo dim wi t stcighcried Abel 

“Never yd mould,” J "eturned Hnl, “boh help t’ abbut down * 

Faslew though* it vam to resist farther, and with the help of Hal o 
Nabs and the miller, and further aided by some irregularities m the wall, 
lie was Enoon safely landed near the entrance of the jmssage Abel felt on 
hia knees, and pressed the abbot’s hand to his bps 

i( Ow[ Blessed Leady be praised, yo are free, * he cned 
“ Dunna stond tawking here, Ebil,” interposed Hal o' Naha, who by 
ting. turn, had reached the ground, and who was fearful of some new re¬ 
monstrance on the abbot s part u Ey m feerd o’ pursuit " 

u Yo needoa be afeerd o' that, Hal, ' replied the rfuller f * T* guard 
are safe enough One o owr chaps has lust tuk cm up a big block jack 
fu 1 o' stout de, an ey warrant me they wmnaw stir yet awnoile Wm 
it please yo to cum wi 1 me, lort abbut 

With this, he marched along the passage, followed by the others^ and 
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S rescntly arrived at a door, against windi he tapped A bait being wtfh- 
rawn, it was instantly opened to admit the party, after which it wo* is 
quickly shut and secured In answer to a tall from the miller, a light 
appeared &t the top of a steep ladder-like flight of wooden steps, and up these 
Basic w, at the entreaty of Abel, mounted, and found himself in a large, low 
chamber, the roof of which was crossed by gieat beams, covered thickly 
with cobwebs, whitened by flour, while the floor was strewn with empty 
sacks and sieves 

flie perron who held the light proved to be the millet's daughter, 
Dorothy, a blooming lass of eighteen, and at the other end of the chamber, 
seated on a bench before x turf fire, with an infant fin her knees, was the 
millers wife The latter instantly arose on beholding the abbot, and 
placing the child on a com-bin, advanced towards him, and dropped on 
hei kncei, while her daughter mutated her example fhe abbot extended 


his hands over them, ond pronounced*fi solemn benediction 

“Bring jour child, aho, to uie, that I may bless it,” he said, when lie 
concluded " 

“ It’s nob my chi Id } lort abbot, ” replied the miller's wife, taking up the 
infant and bringing it to him, “it wur brought to me this varry neet hy 
Ebd Ey wish it win far enough, ey'm sure, for it J s a deformed little 
unchno One o it B eeu ts lower (set than t other, an fl reet looks up, 
while loftke down ” 

And as she spoke she pointed to the infant's f ice, winch was disfigured 
is $W hod stated, by a strange and utinatuial disposition oi the tyr*, one 
of which was set much lower m the head than the other Awikmnd 
from sleep, the child uttered a feeble cry, md stretchod out its tiny aum 
to Dorothy 

“You ought to pity it font 1 ? deformity, poor little creature, ratlin than 
reproach it, molhti,’' observed tlic young dumsd 

** Marry kem cawt T ' cued hermothti, sharply, “yoV gotten fine feel¬ 
ings W your laming fro t* good fly titer*, Dolly Ob ey said cion, i v 
m ish t* brat wur far enough ' 

1 lou forget it his no mother,' suggested Dorothy, kindly 
tl An n&w great matter, if it hasn't,” returned the miller's wift “ Bess 
Doudike's noaw ^rcaf Joss J 

“ h this Bess Do md ike's child ? * cried Faslew, recoiling 
“ ^ cigh, * cxcidiincd the miller a wife And mistaking the caust o e 
Fislow s emotion, she added, triumphantly, to her daughter, ** Ey toud 
to, wench, ot fl lort ubbut would bo of my way o' flunking 1* chflt 
ha<* got the witch ^ mark plain upon her Look, lort abbut, look |M 
But Paslew heeded her not, but murmured to himself— 

“ Ever in my path, go where I will It is vain to struggle with my 
fate I will go hack and surrender myself to the Earl of Derby ” 

14 Nob,—nah 1 —yn shanria do that , 19 rephed Hal o' Nabs, who, with the 
miller, wia dose beside him 11 Sit down o' that stoo' bo V fine, find tak 
a cup o’ wine t' cheer yo, and then we A set out to Pendle Forest, where 
ey’sfc find yo a safe hiding-place An t 1 ony reward ey'n ever ask for t' 
sarvice shan be, that yo'n perform a marriage service fo 5 me and Dolly 
o ie of these days ,+ And he nudged the damsel's elbow, who turned away, 
covered with blushes 

The abbot moved mechanically to the fire, and sat down, whde the 
mi\ler s $ wife, surrendering the child with * shrug of flic shoulders and a 
grimace to her daughter, went in search of some viands and a flask of wine, 
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which she set before Paslew The miller then filled a dnnking-honij and 
presented it to his guest, who was about to raise it to his bps, when a loud 
knocking was heard at the door below 

The knocking conti nurd with increased violence, and voices were heard 
calling upon the miller to open the door, or it would be broken down On 
the first alarm Abel bad flown to a small window whence he could recon¬ 
noitre thoae below, and he now returned with a face white with terror, to 
say that a patty of arquebgssier^ with the sheriff at their head, were with¬ 
out, and that some of the men were provided with torohes 

tl They haie discovered my evasion, and are come m search of me/ f ob¬ 
served the abbot, rising, but without betraying any annety if Do not 
concern youridveg further for me, aiy good fnenda, but open the door, 
and deliver me to them ” 

tl Nah, nab, that we winnaw, cned Hal o' Nabs, “ yo're ueaw taken yet. 
feaytbei abbut, an’ cy knoa a way to baffle 'em If yo’n let him down 
mto t T river, Fbd, ey’n manage to get him off 1 

** Weel tbowt on, Nab, * cned the miller, u theaw^t nah bebn mey tnon 
seven year fo nowt Theaw knoas V way s o 1 t* pleck M 

** Os wend os ony rotten abowt it, 11 replied Hal o Nabs ** Go down to 
t r gnndin'-room, an ey n follow i‘ i troice T 

And as A bt 1 snatched up the light, and hastily descended the steps with. 
PttaliWj Ihri whi&pei cd in Dorothy's ears,— ’ 

iC Tah care neaw one fond? thit chilt, Dolly, if they bn ak in Hide 
its,i r e!y, an whon thty're gone, tik f it to t chinch, mid pi ice it near t 
altar, where no ill eon ctim to it or thcc Mcy life may hong upon it 5 
And as the pour girl, who, as well as her mother, was almost flightened 
out of hci wits, pr mused complnnce, he humid down the steps after the 
others, muttering, as the oHmoui without was redoubled, 

u Figh, roar on till y ohe hoirsc Ifo wimiaw get io yet awhile, ey n 
promise ye” 

Meantime, the abbot had been led to the chief room of the mill, when 
all the com formerly consumed within the moimtiry had been prepared, 
and winch the size of the chamber itself, together with the vastnes!, of tin 
ytones used in the operation of grinding and connected with the hngt 
w itci wheel outside, proved to be by no me ms ^uccmsidenable fittong 
shafts of timbei supported tin flooring aboie, and were crested h\ othti 
boards placed horizontally, fiotn which venous implements m use at the, 
mill depended, giving the chamber, imperfectly lighted as it now was by 
the lamp heme by AbU, a strange and almost mysterious appearance 
Ihrcc or feui tff the miller's men, armed with pikts, had followed their 
master, and, though much alarmed, they vow’ad to die rather than give 
up the abbot 

ISy this time Hal o' Naha had yonied the group, and proceeding to¬ 
wards a raised part of the chamber where the grmdiTig-stoncs were set, he 
knelt down, and lasing hold of a small ring, raised up a trap-door The 
fresh air which blew up through the aperture, combined with the rushing 
sound of water, showed that the Caldtr flowed immediately beneath, 
and having made some slight preparation, Hal let himself down into the 
stream 

At tins moment a loud crash was beard, and, one of the miller's men 
cned out that the arquebussiers had burst open the door 

**Be bendy, then, lads, and let him down >ri <ned Hal a 1 Nab*, who 
VOL XYtU K 
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had soma difficulty m maintaining Ins footing on the rough, stony bottom 
of the aaift stream 

P,is<iivdy yielding, the abbot, suffered the miller and one of the stoutest 
of his men to assist him through the trap-door, wink a*,third held down 
the lamp, and showed JlaJ o’ ?iabs up to Ins middle in the* ddikbff cur¬ 
rent, and stretching out his anus to receive the burden The light fell 
iijutti the huge black enolo (it tht water-wheel now stopped, and upon the 
dripping aidio.s supporting the mill In another moment the abbot 

E [ tinged mtoThc water, the tri]>-door was replaced, and bolted underneath 
v Ila], who, while guiding his companion along, and bidding him catch 
hold of the woodwork of the wheel* heard a heavy Sampling ol many 
feet on the boards above, showing that the pursuer* had obtained admit¬ 
tance 

Encumbered by Jus heavy vestments, the abbot could with difficult) 
contend against the strong current vand he moment!v exported to hi 
<iivi.pt aw ly, but be hciil & stout and active assistant b\ his suh, who^oon 
placed lnm*uiider shcltei of the wheel The tiamplmg oveiboad conti¬ 
nued foi a few minutes, ifter which all was quiet, and II d judged that, 
finding their search within ineftedu i!, the enemy would speedily come 
forth Nor was he dtctuwl Shouts wore soon heard at the door of the 
mill, and the glare of torches was cast on the stream Ihen it was tbit 
Hal dragged his companion into a deep hole, formed by some decay m 
the masonry behind the wheel where the water rnbe ncarl) te then 
dims, md wlicre they weie complttdy concealed Scauxl) ime the\ 
thus ensconced, than two m throe anm.d men, holding toichcs iloft, w~r< 
s.tcn wading under the archway, but after looking caichilly uound, and 
cien approaching dost to tht. water-wheel, these person-i could d( t ct 
nothing, and withdrew, imitttnng curses ol rage and disappointment 
By-and b) the lights dmost wholly disappeaitd, and the shouts becoming 
famtu and nioie distant, it w r as cvidi nt that flu. mi n had gout loner down 
the nvir Upon tins, HaJ thought they imjit venture to quit thur 
retioat, ami accordingly, grasping the abbot & aim he piooecdul to wade 
up the stream 

Ik numbed with cold, and half dead withicnoi, P'lekw needed oil his 
companions support, fbr he could do little to help lumsilt, added to 
winch, they occasionally encountered some, large stone or stepped into a 
dtep hob, so that it requiied Hal’s utmost exertion and stiength to fores 
away on At last they were out ol the arch, and though both banks 
seemed unguarded, jet, for fear of surprise, Hoi deemed it pnudcnt still 
to keep to the river Their course was completely sheltered from obser¬ 
vation by the mist that enveloped them, and aftei proceeding in this way 
for some distance, Hal btopped to listen, and while debating with himself 
whether lie should now quit the nier, he fancied he beheld a black object 
swim ruing towards him Taking it for an otter, with which voracious 
animal the Cabler, a stream swarming with trout, abounded, and know¬ 
ing the creature would not meddle with them, unices first attacked, lie 
paid httk attention to it, but he was soon made sensible of his error 
Hi & arm si as suddenly seized by a large black hound, whose sharp fangs 
rnet m his flesh Unable to repress a cry of pain* Hal strove to disen¬ 
gage himself from his assailant, and finding it impossible, dung himself 
into the water, m the hope of drowning him, but as the hound, still main¬ 
tained his hold, he searched for his knife to slay him But he could not 
find it, and in his distress applied \o Faslew 
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t( Ha yo tmny weapon abowfc yo* lort abhut, ,T he cried, * l wi 1 which ey 
con free mjsel’ fro 1 tnLS accussed hound 5 ” 

li Alas 1 no, my son,* replied Faalew, “ and T fear no weapon will 
prevail against for I recoentse in the animal the hound of the wizard 
Domelike " 

“ By thowt t* I>ulo wnr in it,” rejoined ITal, il bth leave me to fight 
it owt, an dtj jo gam t honk, an moy t T beat o jour way to t' Wiswall 
Ey n join yc oa soon os cj con scrtiih tins Torments licaod hgon a stOEin 
Ha T " he added, joyfully, “Eyn found t thvuttle Go—go Ey'n 
soon be efter j e ** * 

Feeling he should sink if he icmaintd where he \ as, and wholly unable 
to offer any effectual assistant to his companion, the abbot turned to 
ths left, where a large oak overhung the stream, and tie was climbing 
the honk* aided by the roots of the tree, when i m ui suddenly camo from 
betund it seizul Ins bind, and dragged him up fbiuhk At the same 
iTomenthu eiptoi placed a bu^le to hi? lips and windingoi ftw notes, 
he was instantly answered bj shouts md soon afterwards half-a-doocii 
nrmed men rtn up, hearing torches Not a word passed between the 
fugitive and hiq captor, but uhen the men rami up, and the torchlight 
fell upon the features of tin Httei, the abbots worst fears were realised 
It wfi& Demdiko * * 

“FoKc to jour T mg'—false to your nit.U Ti —false to all men T ” cned 
tlio w iranl u You sock to escape in v im v ’ 

* f I merit ill jour reproaches," remind the abbot, “but it maybe 
°ome sitiafirtion to jou to learn that 1 but endund far greater suffering 
than if 1 had patiently inaitcd rnj doom *' 

“ I nn glad ot it," rejoined Demdike, with i savage laugh , t( but j ou 
Ihvl destroyed otbcis beside yourselt Where is the fellow mthe water 5 
What, ho th id T 

But as no sound reached him, he snatched a torch from one of + he 
arqiit bu^siets and held it to the nvor s brink But be could ace neither 
hound nor inin 

“ Strange ,tF be mod “He cannot have escaped line! is more 
thin 1 match for any man* Secure the pnsoqp while I aimuie the 

^icim * 

W ith this, ho ran along the bank with great quickness, holding his 
tnrrh f u* over the watei, so ns to ruul anjlhing floating a i thm it, but 
lathing met hr, view until he came within a diorfc distance of the mill, 
when he beheld a black object struggling in the current, and soon found 
that it was his nog making feeble efforts to gam the hank 

il Ali recreant T thou bait let him go," cued Demdikc, funouslj 
Seeing fais master the animal n.doubled its efforts, crept ashore, and 
fill at his feet, with a last effort to lick Ins bands 

Dcmdike held down the torch, and then perceived that the bound wai 
quite dead There was a deep gash m its side, and another in the throat, 
showing bow it bad perished 

“ Poor Uriel T ” he exd aimed , “ the only true friend I had And 
thou art gone r The villam has killed tHhc, but he shall pay for it with 
lus life ” 

And hurrying back, he despatched foui of the*men in quest of the fu¬ 
gitive, while, accompanied bj the two others, he conveyed Paslew back to 
the abbey, where ho was planed m a stioiig cell, from which there was no 
possibility of escape, and a guard set over him 
A m2 
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Fits of gloom—miserable moments ^brief periods ef wretchedness, 
arising out ot very slight mdtuml causes, otoaraonally, 1 believe, assaiL us 
nJJ Me ire conation* of there being nn good reason for out sadness, yet the 
foiling of melanchoiy studs ovei us, and settles upon us, and mp shrink be¬ 
neath it A peculiar kmd of day is very influential ill Lasting us into this 
dreary state A day tti wmtei, dark and dismal* when it rains incessantly, and 
there is not the lcist sign of brighter weather, will, m dm aid) apcnkiag, 
produce a frightful effect upon the spirits We begin to think oF human woes 
geurinlly* and of out es|>ccial sorrows, of the shortness of life, and of the 
imaging unouut of unhappiness crammed into existence, buef is it is we 
think oi an old filend who died last ycai of apoplexy, and mentally re¬ 
mark to ourselves we shouldn’t woudej 1 if wc went ofi suddenly someday 
or other m Hie same way, wc gloomily view the fact that our acquaint¬ 
ance Jones, who not long ago was keeping Ins Cfirtnigc, f* now in an 
almshouse Who knows 7 that may be our fato T Certainly, there are 
no indications of coming disaster at present, but nevertheless that disaster 
may bo on its load— -mat/ be —and wo begin to argue with ourselves that 
the chani t$ are ;t i* so, md at lifet wo settle down comfortably into 
the conviction that instead of being healthy, as we fancied wo were 
^ estord iy* we arc, in truth, just tumbling into the grave, instead of 
lieiiig nob, da til! now ia imagined, wt positively arc on the verge of 
1 Knotty , instead of having cause to rejoice and be merry (and tie n col¬ 
lect with remorse the happy and contented feeling which, tip to this very 
morning, had r way within us), wc have a great deal more iiason to sit 
down and weep, with om utmost cncigy 

Tilde u, no doubt tint if these dreary feelings Le encouraged, they 
will iiKiraM? tn i dingiious extent A man may so strive to make 
himself miserable,tu rather may so little resist the ituhnatlun to be 
gloom), that it length his melam-hul) mav amount to putufl nisiuit) 
[he mnttet becomes fornml ible then, and unk&b something &onu take 
plow, Uid iigeuously House him, there is a r au chance of the desponding 
individual ere long fontimg a subject for a coroner's inquest 

I cannot aa>* hemevu, that I have much opinion of a min who will 
let Ins spnits be scumndy lowered by eueli a matter as a dull day, oi an) 
like cucumstiiuce lie must be a poor mortal, and I wouldn't give much 
for Jus bead oi heart A man, if there be anything in huu, can know a 
dueling sunshine in the cloudiest day-—a sunshine in his own lulty 
thoughts—Ins own bright imaginations Juat as a man may be alone, 
and )tt in company 1 , sitting solitarily in tus study, ho may m hig mind 3 
tyc see men who have lived hundreds of years ago, and fancy m a 
moment may croud into his chamber a bnllmnt multitude of the distant 
uid the dead I say ho is only a poor creature, who is bound emphati- 
i ally to the present, who can only behold what is immediately before his 
eyes, can only hear what is uttered directly iu his hearing A man should 
be able, by a mental effort, tu transport himself, so to apeak, to quite a 
different scene to that which, m reality, lie* before him, and be affected 
by sights and sounds, winch are only the offspring of imagination Fancy 
can create a paradise, and to give the reins freely to imagination, and soar 
far away from the present scene fo some dear spot in which our heart 
dwells, or to conjure up, as by a magician's power, the forms of those 
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whose society would bp delightful to us , and* lq thought, to enter into 
converse with them, apeak to them, and hear them repl), as though, m 
Terj truth, instead of being for distant, or, alas’ perhaps, worse, irre¬ 
coverably gone from us, they were with us m close and beautiful com- 
p'lmonahip—I^ay* to do this, is to know one of those deep pleasures of 
which there arc so few in this mortal existence 

By these means, then, I could always baffle the gloomy influence of 
such a trifhJig circumstance as a bad da} But this is the lightest in¬ 
fluence to contend against, and the nasiest overcome There is a melan¬ 
choly of another order—of a calm, placid kind, having no re&einblance to 
vulgar fretfiliicsB'or irritability, brought ibout by no nervousness or 
impatience, but induced by an involuntary pondering upon wnt of those 
higher matters connected with our existence, which, entering into the 
soul, uwt from out it evety atom of pnde, md bring it into a state oi 
intense humiliation Under sucl^a feeling I write at this moment An 
hour igo tlicre reached me intelligence ot tliat event ivhuh, before this 
article shall have appcajid, will hau bet nano known m cv.fr} diiection, 
and be regarded with a composure wuh winch now it is impossible to 
survey it—I mean the death, under painful cimimatunies of that dis¬ 
tinguished individual who, for long a petiad, cieicistd a mam influence 
m theaflfiuraot this nation Jbvt event, roming thus atarthngly mid 
unexpected]}, teaches owe more the old, old lev'Cm of tjievauii^ ol even 
hum in hop* and expedition Hit in to, who, but \ tew davs ig« mtht 
possession ol lull Ik dth find strength, via^ exhibiting to in admiring 
auditory the HmhimmsSiid glosy of hts uitdlutu d tapu.it}, vihow nund 
w as, donbth *S filled with schtmis and projects ini futrue years, whereby 
nevv applause might be obtlined and fresh laurels won—this man, by the 
simplest accident, by the sudden movement of a fractious annual, leccives 
in one moment a fatal injury, lingers for o- bmi 'ipait, and then enters 
into his loag i 1 st home 

And, moreover, how certain is the fiet that great as will be the impn q- 
sion that will be everywhere created by the melancholy and deplorable 
occurrence, but a comparatively brief interval will elapse beluio almost 
entire foigetfuluesa will ensue, otlur men will fill the public, eje, and 
upon tlmu is living and m action will In fastened an attention winch 
no dead men cm claim This, then, is life f imy struggle on tlnough 
existence, and—take the brightest vnw—1 may be successful m the 
world, [ may t win great honour, may achieve great renown, but some¬ 
time oi other—sntuer ei biter-—disease com*s upon me, or decaj, or 
accident, and I fill, and I du T am at once stripped oi all the gams 1 
had accuomlated, and straightway enter upon another existence, where 
noni, at those honours and advantages sought with such eagerness, 
gained with anch tod, will be tamed to account My death nuj 
throw a nation into mourning, mid relatives and friends into tho 
deepest ifihction , nev tilth* W ill things will go on as before, the 
sun on the morrow will rise again, though my eves will not see its 
diming, the buds wdl sing m sweetl} , nature will wear piecisciy the 
same aspect, the matters in which I have heretofore had concern will 
proceed uninterruptedly, simply passing into other hands , all will con¬ 
tinue in its accustomed ordir, unaffected by the mighty change that will 
have passed over me Event will >uccced \ivent, occurrences happeu 
which would have extited within me tlie vastest emotion, rousing me to 
highest exultation, or depressing me to deepest despair, but what tiding* 
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can penetrate the ear of him who sleeps 4t the sleep which knows not 
waking And a short space having intervened, I shall be comparatively 
lost sight of, the world at large will id great measure have forgotten me, 
other forms will have sprung up nod engaged the eye, other voices will 
have occupied the ear I was groat in my day, and w£@ admired and 
esteemed, but night uune, and X was hid from the view Much grieved 
after was X at first, and deeply was my loss felt , but then, us 1 fell into 
the grave, others started into new life and activity, and tue void my 
death created is sooner or later filled up 

And looking yet further, the same result appears "When I die it i9 but 
reason able to suppose that relatives and friends will ec row for my death 
Yet will that sorrow gradually dimmish until at length it will have gone 
altogether It is but natural that this should he the case, but who can 
think without emotion that, on tin. occasion, mayhap, of some future social 
gathering in winter, when die snow is fulling and the wind is howling, 
many ajeat will be b imbed, many a joke enjoyed, many a laugh indulged 
in, by x merry and happy party, who ire not orti whit the lex* men y or 
Fes& happy because one who in former tunes was never absent from them 
at those penode, notv hes mouldering m the hleal churchy ud Deny it 
who may, there is much bitterness m tins thought We seem iu our 
Selfishness to wish tliat even inanimate things should be m some degree 
affected bv our d^ath , and the idea of all nature reliving when we are 
never to revive, and ugun of all the opu itionis of life proceeding un* 
changed, though the mightiest change has fallctiaupon us, tins idea is, and 
must be, repugnant Moreovu, the recollection that others will EuccLed 
to the public attention and admiration, which wc cannot take with us to 
iho grave, so th it, as far as the world at laigc is concerned, a time will 
come when wt shall not be unused, and again, that il« eplv as they may 
bewail us now, there will assuredly omve an Uoui when even door relatives 
and frit i ids will survey the tact of our having mouldered into dust with the 
moat perfect serenity—Oh* there is something in these thoughts winch 
even hi the hearts of the most unselfish among us wiU awaken a bitter and 
melancholy emotion T 

This thou, I saj, is life—not indeed, as I may view it m momenta of 
gaiety, but as it appf irs before me when my mind, in grave mood, 
ponders the mystery ut present and future custma It js life, as I thmk 
of it, when I am rom mig in the country on a bright summer day, when, 
with nothing human in bight, nothing to bring to nnud the corruption 
and pollution with which this woild of oure is so diukly identified, my 
hunt is touched with the lesson of punty and peace which Nature, m her 
loveliness, seems emphatically to tcocli Then, as 1 look up to the bioad 
blue he’wciis, survey the waving trees,contemplate lull and valley, making 
up a neb and beauteous scene in er which the eye may untumgfy wonder,, 
I cannot but remember that while the locality, which I ora now regard¬ 
ing, presents precise ly the same aspect that it hot* borne may bap for a 
number of jeans past, many are they who, in former time, beheld it, from 
whose gtuc aught that is earthly has long ago faded And: when I come 
to think how some of these during life straggled and toiled, to 
wliat importance they attained, J Jiow identified they were with various 
proceedings—the influence they possessed,*—I seem astonished that they 
should have passed away* into another world, and yet that so tnfkag 
results should have followed on their death Then comes down upon 
me! so to speak, that old lesson of which I have made mention, that this 
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is in truth bat a wretched and insignificant existence, and I seem to 
long for the penal "when & brighter and a nobler shall open before me 
And tliM’e is another time when this same old lesson fells forcibly 
upon my mmd, when at night I walk solitarily on the sea-shore, and 
hear the mighty waves rolling as they rolled a thousand years ago 
They Beem to speak of the mighty contrast between their imchangeable- 
ness and the change of which man is constantly the subject Generations 
after generations have arisen and ait? gone, but the vast mass of waters 
presents tho same aspect it did when the world w^i m its infancy— 
the swime 1 jw& bind it—it is* mode *ubsemenfc to the same uses—confers 
like benefits, and dtfhls out, in ita anger, the same dark destruction 

Now whit is the. Bum and substance of these remarks 1 ' Do I advo¬ 
cate retirement fiom the world n loathing and disgust 7 Do I advise 
the easting away all sublunary tonccma as unworthy of notice, and the 
giving exclusm attention to thoughts of things beyond the grave* and 
contemplation of a future existence 7 Not so, I have no admiration of 
the man who selfUMy withdraws himsilf from society, whey preferring 
the luxurious case ol a perfectly quiet hie—a life which involves no ex¬ 
citement is burdened by no care, entails no luentU or physical labour, 
demands no watchfulness of self—forgets that be is a number of a 
community, and that, frutTi, lie is bound, as far as m Inm lies, to 
advance the common xutenats A man may talk to me of the 
ainfulrtesa in gtefit uticfr md the purity m am all villages, aud he may 
enlarge on the peace and the calm that be enjoys m some retired 
spot far away from muse and tumult but 1 say to that man that 
lu is, a <*i.lhsh and unworthy creature 1 , that Ins shunning the world 
is a pm uy selfish act, and that in pursuing &uch a course he ia not 
travelling m the path dictated by true religion No, no ,, my blcsymg is 
not with tins mm—it is with the man, who knows aud feels that there is 
much to fe done, md who will give \ hearty helpuig-huud to do it—who 
will not in gome seeme nook lift up his hands and deplete the wickedness 
that lit hears is going on m Urge towns, md then einieas has thank- 
fulness tint be his no concern with busy life—who will not tlo this, but 
will throw hnwtlf manfully into the fight, and struggle hard for the 
t iiisl of vutut and religion 1 look seoinfelli on the tr&n who, ex- 
cLlli img, 1 Ob, what a wicked world 1 ” stiiiglltw y vudidmws lumselt 
from it, and not cuing to moke a wugk elicit to Jtapiove it, allows his 
di>s to dwindle out m some distant ictreat 1 idrnirc the man who, 
indeed, truly estimat ig life, cognisant to the lull how really insignificant 
at the be^t r* this existent f, nevertheless, as lifi has betu given him, 
struggles and strives with ins whole heart and soul—with his utmooit 
energy and power, to work benefit and to do good, who remembers 
that talents were given not to be hidden and put iway, but to be properly 
and profitably employed And though cvm to tins inan there will bt 
moments of melancholy and fits of gloom, certain 13 it, that eueh visita¬ 
tions will be but li tew and far betweenweighed down he may be for 
d very bnet penod by the contemplation of the little ness and insignifi¬ 
cance of W present existence, but quickly is he tenved by the recolletUufi 
tb&t it js Ins own fault if even m this J te he knows not many and great 
gratifications, and that upon his own hi ad only will rest the blame if, tins 
Ide ended, be entet not upon another t f unfadidg enjoyment 
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INCIDENTS Or THE ROAD, OR* PASSAGES FR^M THE LlfcE 
OF A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 

Br Joseph Anthony, Jun 

TELE STitANOL HOUSE AT UOLGELLY 

When draw the prospermia near me, I forest 
The gods uf Heaven, but where r 
borrow and sul3Lnng is mjr sight arc act, 

Tin gods 1 Icol arc th<- re. 

SCUILLlfl 

In introducing the 41 Incidents of the Road” to the readers of 4 tiwworth'b 
Magazine, the writer would observe that he seeks no higher object than 
that of amusing, by the narration of circumstances which somewhat deviate 
from the common occurrences of every-day life On the attention of 
Lovers of the marvellous he has no claims, possessing neither the gifts of 
imagination to embellish, or ^e desire to com strange things to add to 
the interest of his stoiy To (nose,. however, who, in the calm unruffled 
repose o£ a stationary lift, care but to know the romance of reality through 
other media than sdt-cjipeneiiLe, these incidents may fairly be presumed 
to possess some interest, penned, as they art, by one whose home may he 
said to be everywhere—the quiet Tillage, the crowded town, and mingling 
also with almost ciery grade of the great family of man 

In the words of the (i Rambler,” however, the reader is requested to ac¬ 
commodate his mind to the author's design , and as he will have no interest 
in refusing the amusement that is offered to him, not to intci rupt his 
tranquillity by studied cavils, or destroy hig satisfaction m that which id«) 
be already well, by inquiring how it might be better—to he content with¬ 
out pleasure, or pleased without perfection 

With this brief preface will I now piraecd to my story, and shouldst 
thou, reader, ever m thy wanderings have visited that part of the habitable 
globe where my nariatiuc opens, thou wilt readily illow that 4 more re¬ 
markable spot to harmonise with the angularity of such a met ting as my 
story will reveal, could not be chosen, were I framing a fiction, and select¬ 
ing from the most remarkable places in great and glorious Britain 
Hast thou, reader, been a seeker of the grand and beautiful irmdst the 
wild scenery of North Wales ^ Hast thou looked upon Coder Idris ? 
Hast thou gazed upon that giant mountain from the deep and dark ravine 
through which winds the load from Machynlleth to Dolgelly, over whose 
path beetle huge reeks* as pile cm pile in majestic ruggedness they mount 
in aspiring gmude ui to the clouds 1 ? Hast thou here turned diy gazi 
towards the opening in the hills which admits the traveller into the rockj 
pass, and beheld Ion m the distance the far-spreading lake, and that, 
too, on a boisterous day, when its waters have been lashed mto wave* b) 
the wild winds, which howling rushed round and past thee, with a sound 
like the cries of a troop of demons, or voices of spirits of the frow mug 
rocks ? Never have I mode the jouraej without pausing at this romantic 
pass to gasse each time with increased interest upon it On the left of the 
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road* partly hid by a low immortared stone wall, in many ports shattered 
by the winds, the rocky height shelves sloping doun some two hundred 
feet to its lonest depth, where, parted by a narrow gullet, whose stream 
takes its way amidst fragments of rock, it rises again more abrupt and 
precipitate on the other side, forming a part of the base of the aU-m*je3tjc 
Coder 


It has been observed that mountain scenery the most impresses the 
mind with a sense of the greatness of the works of the Creator , certain it 
is mountains, barren though they be, ever posses* grans^ 111- and sublimity 
Hero, where ciested with gramtt, they raise their unadorned heady to the 
clouds, they posses^ a language which must address itself to every be¬ 
holder, in then boldness of outline and their giant magnitude rShouldst 
thou nevtr have beheld the scltu, reader, picture it to thy imagination, 
for here it was w here I met with the subject of my martatH c 

It was on ft boisterous October evening that 1 had left Machynlleth 
(so uell known for its mementos of Glendower), and night was drawing 
rapidly on, when I arrived at the wild ravine which I have attempted to 
desmbi, and at that part of the road, which cut out of, an cl winding 
round, the doud-capped battlements cl rock, leads again to the open 
country anti the snug little town of Ihdmlly W dkmg beside my horse 
as he iseeudcd the road, anti occisionall^hecking hi_> willingness to pro¬ 
ceed, whilst I paii'iLtl to dimk Jctplv fiom tlie rich fount of* Nature* 
grandcut presented to me, in nearing the summit of tin ascent 1 beheld, 
a few pates m advance of me tlic stationary figure of a man, his back 
wa* towirds me, and lie appeared to be absorbed m ieflection, latently 
guying nn the majestic Coder Idris, the sides of winch a greyish mist was 
wreathing, tvlukt the summit was hid m a dense cloud ot vapoui 

Tilt bound ol my approaching wheels, foi a moment, seemed to arouse 
him from Ins reverie, turning suddenly round, he cist a hasty glance 
towards me and my vehicle, and im mi d lately resumed lu& anginal posi¬ 
tion He was seemingly advanced m years, and to judge by ins dress 
and general appeal intc, n gent km m Night w v> drawing lapidly cm, 
and is old age evei com nun dial my icitruicc and i expect, and knowing 
dso, tint ik uere miles distant from uiy habitation I did not hesitate, on 
coming up to the spot where lie stood, to offer inm i scat m my vebitk, 
should Ins way dilute to be, the same as mnn r Hit remit i may judge 
my surpiiM 1 , when tlu mountain gaair declined my offti, md that some¬ 
what rtidik too, lie could md.ftould walk, and, not 11 on thinking me 
turned on hia heel, and ngun appiaied to bunine abwuhed in the contem¬ 
plation of the ' dd scentiy befor*. him E made no leply, hut, with an inward 
ejaculation against human nature in gtmral, md tins old gentleman in 
particular, 1 iraunitid my walk by tlu side of iny *tttd, md, in a few 
moments, had gamed the summit of the a*r ent hilst engag ed gather¬ 
ing up the mm and preparing to'tvhc in, seat, a voice Irom behind 
haded me, and almost at the same moment, the old gentleman whom I 
liad m retontU passed, with more agdity than 1 should have given him 
credit tin poswsMngi placed bis baud on the side ot the gig and sprang 
in Ho hid been running, and, fora moment or two, was almost breathe 
leas * as soon, however, as lie was able, fie commenced apologising for hib 
former rudeness, and to express hnw sensible ho was of the kindness of 
my offer, and bow gladly be would mad himself of it His conduct was 
somewhat e^tiuoidinary, but thcie was a frankness in lus maimer which 
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pleased me, and taking my seat beside him, I drove on, not a little 
amused at the stngulanty of the proceeding 

I did not, however, hesitate to declare how much the conduct, for 
which he expressed his regret, had annoyed me at the time, and that I 
hnrdJv know how to reconcile the sincerity of an apology following so 
closely upon the heels of an offence So earnest was the manner of the 
old gentleman on again expressing Vos regret that he had acted bo 
boorishly, that I at once banished my half-feigned displeasure, and soon 
entered with him into an animated and amusing conversation 

There was an unmistakable polish about the stranger, a felicity m the 
choice of wordi, a happiness of expression, and a cheerfulness of manner 
most engaging For an old man, however, ho appeared to be somewhat 
excitable As wl proceeded he seemed to make himself qutte at home 
with me, and evinced not the slightest hesitation m putting questions Jn 
the most direct tuannei, as to the picture or buaiuesa winch had called 
me into that part of the country Such impertinence ill-accorded with 
Ins otherwise! gentlemanly bearing, and jet m return for the little infor¬ 
mation which l gave him oil the subject of his inquiries, I must do my 
companion the justice to Bay that he was very prodigal m return Indeed, 
when I had mtormed him 1 wl only on *1 bnef vi&it to Dolgclly, and 
purposed quitting the place on^he following day, he immuhately pro¬ 
ceeded to inform*mo that he was almost a strangci to the pi ice, that his 
irsidencc was within a mile of Uolgelly, and that he had chosen the 
locality for a U w mouthy sojourn on m. count of its quietness and salubnt} 
When tic spole of the scenery in the neighbourhood, he became posi 
tively eloquent, and appeared to Ik doubly delighted to have found in me 
a congenial spuit, uho did not hesitate to declare with vihat feivour he, 
too, had woiamppul it the shiuio of all-glorious Natuie 

Then was something so truly original, so much pleasing rnthusiasui 
and Luojancj ot spint m mj com pm ion, that l coidd not iesrtt till oppor¬ 
tunity alfoided im of seeing uioie of lain, the reader will, tlieiefore, 
tcaiccly wonder that we pirted with ao 'uretptance on iny port of the 
invitation which lie gaie lue to sup with Jinn and as 1 put him down afc 
the gate, winch led through an avenue of trtj,& to Ins usidtnce, 1 assured 
him he might lUy upon attendance 

Ruuhh will it he imagined that I had not long been an inmate of that 
spacious and comfort abh hostclnc, jilcpt u The Golden Lion,” it Dol- 
gcl]y, erf 1 instituted enquiries relative tix the occupants ot the mansion 
winch my late- lompanum hud pointed out to me as ln^ homo The 
in formation winch 1 received on tin subject w&a calculated not \ little to 
increase my curiosity and desire to learn mme of that eccentric individual 
It appealed that the family consisted, besides the old gentleman, of an 
eldtrly and a young Jad), who, by then hermit'like habits, had much 
pu7ilcd the good people of Dolgelly They nevei entered the town, lead 
Ihcd seen b* very few, and the servants had proved, since the arrival oi 
iht family in the neighborhood, mruinerable to ill ittempts made by the 
curious to leom from whence they came, with other particulars winch they 
wire deanoua oI asceitaming 

One person alone, Doctor—was on visiting terms with thr family, 
and that chiefly m his professional enpauty, and lie, oven to Ins most in¬ 
timate friends, was as close on the subject as the grave And so it was 
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known to the natives as the strange house, and its occupants as the 

strange people 

The worthy hostess of the Lion was not a little surprised! when, m re¬ 
turn for her liberal communication of all she knew, and what tihe thought, 
I informed her that 1 was about to visit the old gentleman, and having 
seen my steed comfortably housed lor the nigh t, and sent off my despatches, 
I lost no timo in proceeding to the place of invitation 

It was a lftvtdy night, the cloudless star-gemmed heavens seemed to 
touch the majestic, mountain heights around, whilst, the very crest of 
the towering Uadei, one bright planet was glittering m glotiotu effulgence, 
seeming like some Queen of Light enthroned uni giving audience m 
that vasty court whose boundaries wtic heaven arid earth—to the innumer¬ 
able- myriads of attendant luminaries beumng mound I low beautiful, 
indeed, is unclouded stailight amidst the tnouiit*uns T 

My coming was evidently tispoptod by the livened functionary who 
answered my summons at the door of tlic mansion he ukutly pioccedod 
to usher me into a room, which I had ccarctly entered no kwas joined 
by my host The apartment was spiuous, richly furnished, and orna¬ 
mented with numerous choice ptmtiugv winch the old gentleman «eemcd 
not a little proud of, whilst introducing ea^i scpuatelv to my notice 

As in lus dcMSuptioii oi the grind utnutiiul in n ituic 7 he was 
scarcely' loss un ciithovmt m his Tdmuatiou oi the woiL^d! att, tin pro¬ 
ductions of the master-spirits of the igt, winch ho hid hue gathered 
togcthei, and winch wtao chiefly modern productions* As I then beheld 
him, I think l see him now, standing bt/oic 1 huge painting which he 
most highly pu^cd, aud changing the position of the candle which he 
held, until he lind obtained the propel light m which L was to inspect 
it The subject of the picture was a mountain lake*—time, sunset—the. 
watus ol the lake, nud thAuigular masses of inch which bounded it, 
wuc cast m clot p sli tdmv, whilst the summit of the mountain, with its 
]leathery clothing, catching the last rays ol the sinking Gun, picscnted 
itself m contrast as beautiful as it was st iking Such dark green w iter, 
such blackish-grey rock, and t-uch sunshine, weie iie\er iurpassed, per- 
haps but i only ujmilled, on canvas An eagle, on the vung, was seen 
crossing the lake, as though it wut ibout to ascend to some iyne m 
the locks, the whole scene pi agenting a p*Unx ol wild bclufcy aud 
grandoui, hudi as would at once impress the beholder that nature itself, 
aad natai c only, had been followed by the paiutei poet’s hand Ay, in 
none but a poet, if not m languagem the dept hi iff In* soul, was 
he whose master hand had produced that c^uisite woik iff ait TEie 
subject chosen jcvealed how much had lie ol the putiry of the beiutiful 
within him, and its suipassing cvcellonct that it had been with him i 
labour of lot e That lie hail withal a poet's fondness, sought md com¬ 
muned with nature, had midst the hilAinany 'i tmit aud oft watched the 
sinking firni, and gathered from fleet]ng lay and spieadmg shadow subjects 
fui that pencil winch should gam him immortality It was, indeed, a 
surpassing pi eduction of true gcinus Hie artist ippcTied to have had 
complete dominion over the powerful materials of light and darkness, and 
liad so varied and disposed them under the influence ot a poetical mind, as 
to produce effects, whose beauty was only equalled by then close fidelity 
to nature I dwell upon tbit subject as affording a revelation of the 
enthusiasm of my entertainer, and in ths description which l have given 
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of the punting, to the beet of my memory, have repeated hie language 
Yes, I think I now behold him whilst expatiating on this prized gem of 
his collection, his eyes seemed to beam with additional lustre, and as the 
glowing terms with which he eipieased his admiration, and the beauty of 
the object before us, drew from me scarcely less waim expressions of 
delight, he appeared to work himself into a state of excitement, almost 
rapturous 

Our inspection of the paintings oyer, wo drew up to the fire, and I now 
observed an embroidery frame, a pianoforte, and seierai ornaments on the 
massive marble chimney-piece, indicative ot there being members of the 
gentler box occupants of the house Strange, although my entertainer 
must have obaei ved my gue renting upon these evidences of t.uth pro** 
unity, lie never alluded to them, but led the eon versa tioti, m which 1 ^uon 
found myself discussing the populmr subjects of the day, politics and 
phrenology, musn aud mesmerism, and I know not what besides My 
no^t T s tom elation'll powers were considerable, y < t i could not help observ¬ 
ing tint lie endeavoured to prevent the comeisjtioti resting on one 
subject long, ind by the time that we bit down togethtr tosuppir, a 
Listener would have had reason to ^oppose that we had pu-tty nearly ex¬ 
hausted the whole rvage of ordinmy convertible matter Thu supper 
provided for us vl b fiist-ratc—tbc cookciy worthy ot a first dasa pro¬ 
fessor, the appocutments of the table superb, and the livened functionaries 
who attended glided around us noisi leealj as spirits 

My entertainer certainly^pared no effort to make me enjoy hifi souety 
and my supper, and y et withal I did not feel exactly it my ease There 
was an indescribable something about him that kept my curiosity on the 
alert, md yet b iffled it I could not diveat my sell of the impression that 
he was ictiug a part, and that there was a something of the forced m his 
seeming gaiety md joy outness Besides, tffc absence of the rest of the 
family was calculated to induce me to believe that my visit had been to 
tlu m not altogether acceptable, the reflet turn of whnJi to tome extent pre¬ 
vented me from enter mg fully and freely into the humour of my host, the 
winch, by the way, lypidly meieigtd as he paid close devoir to a delicious 
punch of his own concoction, the which won from me, with its peculiar 
excellence, most h on cat < mud unqualified praise 

The tmir woie on, and with the flying horns at length vanished the un- 
pleasant cogitations winch, on account of the reasons I have mentioned* 
since my entering the mansion had been mine Seeing that there w as no 
likelihood of hi addition being made to our party, and that the ladies had 
in all probability retired for the night, I no longer hesitated to enter fully 
md freely into the jocular spirit which seemed to inspire my entertainer 
ihe old gentle man was posseted of a tolerable stock of anecdote, moot 
ol which, to me, was new, his acquaintance, too, with the German and 
French, as well as our own drama, was surprising, displaying a memoiy 
wondnfuMy letoutive m the various readings which he gave me But his 
perception of the ludicrous was, perhaps, the most sinking feature in his 
cbaractei, he wo* highly imaginative, and the odd and whimsical imagin¬ 
ings and conceits which he gave utterance to, were not unworthy of being 
transmitted pniterty by the pencil of immortal il George tr In return 
1 gave him the best things I was acquainted with, and our united eachi- 
n itions at times were certainly not far removed from the boisterous My 
companion at times would quit his seat, and, pacing the apart n cut, 
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repeat the point of an anecdote winch had tickled his fancy, and called 
forth hia laughter, and whilst repeating the words, burst oat afresh more 
loudly than ever At times, too, it appeared as though he were endea¬ 
vouring to repress the mirth kindled within him by changing the theme 
to more sober matter, and, as I imagined, with this view proceeded to 
recite Eome lines which he told me were i truncation of Ins own from 
Schiller I^s elocution was most excellent, a id [ was not a little vexed 
when, in the midst ol the piece, lie suddenly came to a pause, a peculiar 
expression, which I had not u Wived before, spendovur Iih feature*, and, 
to nay great aitcw-hmernt, when he agim buike silence, it was with an 
exclamation of mingled suipuso and terror, whiht with starting eyes he 
looked at me os though I had become suddenly in object of aversion to him 
Uy n strong dfort, however, he teemed to mastu this sudden emotion, 
and, resuming has seat, the portion of winch I oWived he so altered as 
no longei to coTifront me, declared tint ho find forgotti n the lemimder 
of the passage, and challenged mo to another htinipci from the capacious 
bowJ Deeply now did he quaff the nectar, again tame a change over 
Ins humour, and ogam did hi- boisterous laugh breik on the stdlucss of 
tlic night 

It wv? during ant of these loud buists of merriment, that I was turn¬ 
ing on my chair to the table to replenish my glass, when my attention 
was suddenly arrested hj jiciceiviug, m l distant part oI the spaciTuis room, 
where the candles threw but a glimmering haze, the figuie of a female 
Scai ce had m\ glance rested upon hci, ere disappeared m the gloom, 
l slight noise, is of a chioi gently closing, iSaing me to be he VC that, she 
had been on the witch, or probably intending to speak to us, and chang¬ 
ing hoi intention, had suddenly rctned 

Horn the station vy portion in which I hid seen hci, the first suppo¬ 
sition ippeared to be neucst the tiutb, mid a? the other extremity ol the 
large loom m winch we sat wa-* almost m total duhness, I conceived it 
to be not unlikely that others might he then conec ilcd obsetving us The 
old gentleman h id not noticed inv look of surprise, 01 heard the half- 
Mnotlitud evclmiition winch on dtseoveting tin figure, i had i nt ohm- 
tanlv made From the moment, honcm, that I hi held tin fnim tliat 
had so suddenly vuii'dud, ucluugi umo mu fl|. *piut ui in\ mciriinent, 
uid with Unfold louc in) foiruLi uneasiness icturned My hostN Ktc 
i \ii coidiniry display hid somewhat u nthd to It w n the enjoyment whu h 
J had previously deiiveil finrti.ho* sanity, but this list most singular 
plot ceding on the part of some other, to me, rmstmous member ol the 
establish men*, completed tne elTtct I iesolvcd to quit the place, and, 
rising- from my scat, intimated my intuition of returning to my inn 

Aly entertainer seemed somewhat istonidicd it the suddenness of my 
resolve, and appeared determined, if possible* to induce me to prolong my 
stay I had, dm mg the e&iher part "of my visit, m the course of out con- 
veiiation on the subject, expressed myself as a lond Inver of munc, and 
my host now backed his pressing entreaty for me to remain, by volunteer¬ 
ing something on the pianoforte if I would consent to stay another hour 
Fond as I am of the concord of sw eet ^ootids, 1 must confess to feeling 
somewhat annoyed at finding tny intuition of retiring thwarted, without 
being positively rude, by the remembmnee on the part of the old gentle¬ 
man, of an expression made at an earl) pai t of the night, and at finding it 
made subservient to keep me longei To do my host justice, he played 
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as few amateurs play , he scrip; alst> } and though age had much impaired 
hie ’voice* it* ect u as it in it* feebleness, whilst his execution revealed how 
thoroughly grounded he had been m the science of song 

Behind the instrument, forming as it were a panel ^in the nail, was 
fined an immense mirror* and as the old gentleman played without notes, 
and as there was nothing before him to intercept the reflection, I had 
presented tn me, as 1 stood at hia Bide, his countenance therein fully 
shown 1 know not why, hut my gaze wv irresistibly attracted to a 
contemplation of hi? features thus presented m the bright mirror before 
me A few grey hairs were scattered oter hid brow, lofty and broad, his 
features marked with the hues of age, but yet handsome, whilst their 
general expression of high intelligence, \uth a east of sadness* confirmed 
my previously-termed opinion, that the hilarity which T had witnessed had 
in some measure been forced and his joy ousness been anything hut fiom 
the heart 1 

After singing two or tltrcc very sweet compositions of a plaintive cha¬ 
racter, he suddenly ceased, nor did he make mi observation for full fiye 
minutes after wauls, but continued pi lying a beautifully u lid and touching 
melody, which, from his silence, I judged to affect birti deeply Indeed, 
he appeared bo much absoibed m the performance as to have foi gotten 
me altogether I remember well that it was just as I was about to ad- 
dreBB hirft, wbeif be suddenly came to to pause* resting his fiugtiB mi the 
1 p-ys of tilt rngtrunirnt, and, raising his eyes, in the huge bright mirro 
before us his gaze met Jfte Great heaven 1 how &irauge t WI at 
ftarful fwination 1 I couli^ot take my eyes away, whilst my heirt ft ft 
is though it bad been suddenly frozen to ice The glare uf a madman wa> 
upon me T It was deep night, and we lfcre alom 1 The muscles of his 
mouth, is 1m eye met mine, contracted m a fearful manner, Ins face beta it 
blanched, Ins bps livid Uttering a cry, which was something betwi cu 
a howl and a stream, on the instant be sprang to his feet, throwing him- 
self upon mt, whilst I filths hand grasping at m> thioat So euddeu, 
impetuoub, and unexpected was the attack, that I stumbled backwards 
"nd fell Rescuing me from his attempted grasp, niy fad enabled him to 
<nutcb om of the irons from the firephuo^ which, quick as light, he 
raided to strike me Springing to my feit, I succeeding m partly 
t"taping the intended blow by catching job descending arm, and, seism ^ 
him round the body, I hurled him to the ground, and held him firmh 
rmv,n For a minute, nay, not so much, and yet it seemed an horn, 1 
lit Id that poor mamas there, and the expression of his eyes js they 
i! en "hired upon me, will never pass from my memory 

Whilst we were struggling on the ground, with a loud scream a young 
"irl rushed into the room, and throwing herself down on her knees h\ 
tin old gentleman, she caught hold of one of his hands* and* in tho midst 
(A violent emotion* sobbed out, 

“ My dear, dear father ,,h 

Two of the servants, strong, powerful fellows they were, who, unseen 
ind unheard by me, had rushed into the room* soon released me from tho 
' M man* by bearing him to a sofa* despite has violent eiertums to break 
away 

Standing by the soft, qpd bending over the lunatic* I now beheld an 
t-ldtrU lady, who, like her companion, was attired in deep mourning 
fehe appeared to give instructions tf the servants, addressing them m a 
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suppressed tone of voice * and they, apparently acting under her direc¬ 
tions, coolly bore the old man, m epito of his efforts, past me, whilst a 
female domestic, who stood with a light, evidently prepared for the case, 
led the way out of tbo room The elderly lady and her young compa¬ 
nion were about to follow them, when the former, turning to me, hurriedly 
expressed her regret tor what had occurred, begging me to be seated, and 
to excuse then absence, which for a short time was mdi peridable 1 
silently bowed , they left the room, and, a few momenta altci, I heard the 
sound of voices, as though in high altercation, then th* noise o t a dosing 
door, and all became as still as death 

I was too much Acited to sit calmly down, hut paced the apartment, 
with all kinds of htiaugc conjectuies crowding m ujkui me It was evi¬ 
dent tint 1 h ul been completely deceived in the character of my host— 
that 1 bad been for Louis unconsciously fitting in the company of a mad¬ 
man There was a mystery, also,*in the whole iffur, which bewuldoied 
me, and it may easily be eoncuved that I w r ag impatient for the return of 
the old 1 d> when 1 might expect to have some little light thrown on the 
matter 

I had not to wait long With her younger companion, she again 
entered the loom, and aftci, with much appoint concern and kuiducssol 
manner, inquiring if I had received any hurt, piooeeded to ollei me a 
mom for tl e rcmmndci of the night, if I would accept in |H inference 
to returning to the town 1 dtrimed the offer, and observed that 1 was 
suny to hud mvstli the unwitting eausi of oirciimstanee 1 * which, as well 
ab lor the old gentleman, on their account 1 w much regretted 

♦‘’iou are very contidelate, very kind, sji, fh said the youngest at the 
ladies, addressing me, “but we frel that we have much to apologist to 
you lor My father hid appnscd us of vonr meeting, of your coming, 
and we haac to regnt that we did not interpose, or prepare you for that 
dreadful visitation ol mind vv hull, m consequence of si vcrc domestic oflht- 
ticms, has- 3> 


Lmotion prevented her finishing the sentence The mUoaiholy me¬ 
lody of hci ioiu>, the txpie^ion of hu daiL hwtl eyts, which, despite 
hoi efforts to suppress tent, were rtpidly suffusing, caused me to expt- 
uciwe a peculiar seusitiou about the organs of y^iou, md I aiu not sure 
that I did not a little pin,} the woman myself 

“I assure you, sir,” said the old lady, interposing to tin last speakers 
ldtef, i( that he has nevn beeiidM violent a^you have seen him to-night 
Indeed, it having b&_.n so long since he had a pmoxysm at ah, we more 
readily const? 1 Ltd to allow him to make hi$ own arrangements to sup 
with you alone, it was an -nor in judgment winch we must he cmeful 
not to repeat, m extenuation, however, I must observe, that we had no 

conception or the evil with which Mr --is so unhappily afflicted being 

so deeplv rooted and bo serious us tHii night has levoalod it to be " 

She paused, hut before 1 could offer a remark, again resumed 

u Jf J understood Mr *-- aught., you arc making but a abort stay in 

the neighbourhood?’* 

“Tu-biRtow evening I purpose quitting Dolgelly," I replied, H allow 
me to leave my card I bad not one to present to Mr —-—- on ourfir^t 
meeting, since which, I have forgotten itnqd, drawing one forth, I 
handed it to the old lady, and added, that I was staying at tiic Lion Hotel 
* ( \ou will aery much oblige us,“ she rejomedj whilst hastily glancing 
at my name, “ by not coring to give the result of your visit here to iny 
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of the curious in the town* who, having heard of your visit* may interro¬ 
gate you thereon By thug obliging us, you will truly show that sympathy 
which I am aura you feel for Mr — - and for us " 

The leader will readily conceive tliat I assured the old 1 idy she might 
rely upon her wishes being attended to, and, feeling flint iny presence 
longer could not be otherwise than painful to them, i ro*e from my scat 
to ckpait 

Fre bidding me good night the old Udy gave me a pressing mutation 

to dine with them on the morrow, when she observed Ml -would, 

in all probability, be so far recovered as to join the par tv , when he would 
have an opportunity of apologising to mi tor that whu h had passed, with* 
out which the recollection of the eient would be to him a continued source 
of pain Pleading otlier preying etigagcmcutfc I bogged to decline, ev- 
pressing at the same time a hope that the old gcntlemm would soon re¬ 
cover, and that on my next visit to Dolgelly I should hear of lus health 
being thoroughly established Within understanding that J was to pay 
them a visit when I next came to that part of the cauntiy, and a good-bye 
and roidial shake of the hand with both ladies, I took my leave Ushered 
by a servant I soon found myself at the entrance gate* and on the road to 
Dolgelly, with the events of the last five hours flitting across my brain 
like the unconnected fragments of a strange and hdf forgotten dream 

It v.&9 somtfrthere about tuo o’dod in the morning when I aroused 
that useful functionaly, the Boots, from a sound sleep m one of the i Wated 
domiciles of the Golden Lion I retiied to rest m anything but a com¬ 
posed state of mind t the events of the night had been of so exerting a 
nature, that in my fitful slumbers I again joined in boisterous mirth with 
the old gentleman* again beheld in the huge mirror lus eyes ghmng 
upon me* uid, struggling with him ag un* beheld tilt leaifnl blow 
descending 

In the summer following 1 once more v i^itcd Dolgelly, and on inquiring, 
1 learntd tliat the mansion was untenantod, and the mysterious family, 
who formerly occupied it, had left* no one km w wluthci I never saw oi 
heard of them more 

Oil reviewing the circumstances which I h&ie related, the reader will 
probably conclude witl| me, that it presents one of the many instances 
which, in this ever changing scene* try mid develop the mo&t sterling 
and beautiful qualities winch characterise 1 woman lie will with me jier- 
cfcivc that the two individuals of the gentler sex, of whom these pages tell, 
bad, the one, sacrificed friends and comforts, and that peace and tranquillity 
wincli should ever smooth the declining years of life* and the othci* the 
world, kindred young hearts like her own* society which she was so highly 
calculated to adorn* to chect the hours of a decaying and darkened mind, 
to watch and tend that winch in its state of wreck had become then evei 
more endeared, and by sclfrsacnfice and watchfulness to mold the dread 
altera itive of immolating in the gloomy walls of an asylum one so well 
beloved Honour to woman T such instances so exalting to humanity are 
not rare Honour to woman for her self-denial, hei patie^; su/tering, 
and hei undying affection 1 Wjoman, who in harmony with flat glorious 
creation which gave the sun to gladden the earth* despite of the clouds 
which lower over die pa^hs of life* with her smile irradiates the scene, and 
until time shall be no more, will be, as she has ever been, the brightest 
gem of this beautiful world 
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Were you ever nt the Lakes* gentle reader ^ If not* pray go there as 
soon as you can Go when (as Mrs Hemans emgi)— 

* Spring 

Has passed by the hills uf the stormy norths 
Anti tlie larch has hung all her tanaja forth f 

or in June, when the woods and hedges are in all their leify pomp * or 
in autumn, when the country has put on its Joseph s coat cl many colour*, 
and the Lakes are a deep cold blue, and the fern on the hanks bnght red, 
and the mosa is sure and yellow, aud the birch and beech golden, and the 
oak has a coppcndi tint* and the wdd cherry (a wonderfully beautiful titL* 
that') is rich crimson, and even the black spotted leaves of the sycamore 
turn a little brown* and the green holly grows ye* more green ana glossy, 
4is it in mockery of its brethren Go, then, gentle reader, if you can , 
and should you ifterw inla meet Mis Trollope, you may tell her thit you 
hire seen a “ fall” as brilliant in colouring as she cvei could have beheld 
m the American forests 

Hut before going to the Lakes, listen to me while I epee the lips of 
wisdom If you possess in your wardrobe any strange outlandish bonnet, 
shaped like a coal-shuttle, of the lid of a stewpan or a soup-turcen, any 
gown of startling pattern or matcmT* or shortness, or scantiness, or ful¬ 
ness, or any other ** uessiny cloak that was thought admirable twenty 
years ago * any scarlet boots, or gloi os of tender green, taka them with 
you, they will do charmingijpfrhrifcbef Likjf And you, too, gentle gtn- 
tiommi reader, should you possess any wide-awake, outraging the ideas of 
propriety -of all your middle aged formic aunts and cousin*, any %erif 
knowing shooting-jacket, any trousers of any of those charming patterns 
tint make your Tegs like animated gridirons, take, oh, take them with 
you 1 they will jusfcdo for the Lakes For the singularity of ymn dress 
shows tlie singularity of your mind, and because greatness is ango- 
Jit, singularity i> supposed tfl be great, dress then like an Ojibbeway 
Indian trying to be fashionable, and some people will consider yon a great 
genius, it is only common place people who care how they are clothed, 
}ou, gentle reader, are as indifferent about it as “ the lilies of the field, ** 
and I dare say, ** Solomon m aU'his glory was not arrayed like one of 

3 fou ” indeed I am quite sure of it And pray suffer from no ronuiattc 
tonte about your costume, do not walk along with the uncomfortable 
idea that every one is looking at you Put on what ) ou will, the chances 
are twenty to one that you meet every day half a-duzen people as singu¬ 
larly attired Every one tries to show the outward aigna of a great 
genius bore, everyone cries out, “No one cares for dress here,” and 
everv soul you meet, or, perhaps* I ought to say every body, is a witness 
to it I never should feel the least surprise to see people walking about like 
the AmencaWudiun-?, with a blanket and a wooden skewer as their sole 
costume, and were it not for the coldness of the climate and the one police¬ 
man I discovered at Amblogido, I dare aay before tins they would have re¬ 
turned to the primitive fig-leaf, perhaps, though, fi^-treea may be scarce so 
far north, or that costume, though biblical* aught have been considered *by 
dear departed Mr Wordsworth ** eontrf bongs mores ” But ui what- 
TOL XTiU n 
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«ver costume it pleases yon, your maid, or your valet, that you should 
appear m, go 1 and whether you wear a fig-leaL^r not, or whether you 
go in spring or autumn, \ on will, 1 know, be echoed with all you see, 
if only the genius loci (which vulgar-minded people mjghi call the ram) 
suffers you to see anything 

Do you remember, gentle reader, a certain story of Sir Walter Scott 
and lua better Kali (how excellent must she have been 1 ) watching the 
gambols of the lambs ?— 

* 4 How charming,” cried tbe bard, c< to watch their frolics I how beau* 
tiful they look now——* but, my dear, you do not wjteh them, you are not 
thinking of them 11 

** Indeed, my dear, 1 am,” answered the worthy lady, " I waa think¬ 
ing just at that moment how good they would be— cold, with mint-sauce ■* 

Great souls are seldom understood by those nearest them, that sweet 
saint, that sat by Walter’s side, evidently did not understand him, nor 
did my frond, whom 1 had carried with me on my travels, me, when, as 
Windermere burst on our sight, I cnod, with an oratorical sweep of the 
arm that hit him on the nose— 


“ How beautiful—how deep—how blue ,fl 

M Humph’" he grunted out, rubbing his injured nose, “humph, lakes 
generally are decpi&h I hope to Heaven this is a t try deep one, as then 
we shall get char for dinner, my boy, think of that 

la it possible, 0 Windermere 1 that pilgrims visit thee for the sake of 
thy fish ? 

This took place on the Last Minstrel (a coach, gentle reader, not an 
aged individual with a harp uponehis back), as we drove from the Win¬ 
dermere station to Bowness VfaiMUL Uirtmteahian we passed EUaray, the 
house of Professor Wd$mi, rt was then for tale, abandoned by its owner, 
principally, the gossips of the country said, because the good people who 
came by the cheap-trip trains, would assert the boasted freedom of true- 
born Britons, by breaking m and walking aU over tbe grounds—a phase 
of English liberty bettei contemplated in theory tb* witnessed in prac¬ 
tice 


Bowness, the first town m the lake disthet, I do not much admire, it is 
a gay place, much gvfen to dinners, balls, and immense picnics, considers 
itself fashionable and quite in the world, and of the world, and looks down 
upon its next neighbour, Ambleside, with supreme contempt Ambleside 
la literary, and gives tea-parties and reading-parties, instead of balls and 
nuts, and, of course, thinks Bowness a very light frivolous sort of place, 
speaks of it and its inhabitants with a mild pity that singularly aggravates 
them Of course the two places hate each other with the cordial hatred 
that often springs up amongst near neighbours m the country (hear it 
not, ye bucolical poets T ), but where people have no occupation (and after 
all, watching the weather can scarcely be called an occupation), it is not 
astonishing they should sometimes hate their neighbour, it is, at oH 
events, something to do Opposite Bowness lies a cluster of islands, the 
principal being Curwen’s Island, from it the views, both i&and down the 
lake, ore very beautiful, but it has little beauty in itself, bong spotted all 
over with trees, by which means all effect is spoiled On it stands a sin¬ 
gularly ugly Italian fills, which aseorta as well with the scenery round 
it,* *aa, a wart on a beauty’s lace with the other features This is not 
original, gentle reader, it was-the term used by Lord , when asked 
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by the celebrated Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, whether he advised 
her to destroy the old palace of Woodstock From Bownew, the Lady of 
the Lake or the lord,of the Islet (steamers, good reader r J will convey 
you to the head of the lake I declined both* however, and mounting 
again the Lott Minstrel, proceeded to Lowood Close to this place u 
the house where Mrs Hem ans lived it bears the romantic name of Dove's 
Nest—a name, however, not bestowed by the gentle poetess, as I once ima¬ 
gined It is a quiet, cottage-looking place, commanding a most lovely view, 
not grand or awful, but a now of quiet, gentle, comfortable beauty, wood 
and lake, and enougl^ mountain for the picturesque, and not too much for 
comfort, a lovely view it was, as the sun shone upon the glassy lake, 
and the blue mountains melted softly away in the distance No wonder 
a poetess chose here her home, no wonder she wrote so volumi¬ 
nously I almost think a steam-engine put down here might haw 
been inspired We sat down for some time m her favourite bower, a 
whitewashed old budding, talking with the good dame of*th^ house, 
who had been there when Mrs Homans hud it She chatted away readily 
about her, told us she loved much new milk and cold meat, and would 


walk about the country with only a veil on her head and no bonnet A 
mode of proceeding that shocked our informant much “ It wasn't 
'spectable, she said, w to see a lady walking about in that fashion, and 
bo I told her, I ain’t afraid of speaking up, I ain't, and I've given her a 
hit of my mind about it score*, ay, and scores ogam of times But she 
was a nice lady, though she wouldn’t wear a bonnet ** And then, by on 
insensible digression, the good woman slipped into polities t and hero cer¬ 
tainly she was not nt all afraid of speaking up She gave us her opinion* 
freely about “ the people,* and the people's rights, 1 ’ and about the bishops, 
whom she described as if a set of auld bodies fit for nought m this world 
nor the next neither, I’m thinking What business have they with all 
the money, I wonder ? "Why don't they gtvg it to the young clergy¬ 
men, nice young men they he I've know^nany of them myself, and 
some of them as good-looking young fellows as ever I clapped eyes oW + 
At the same tune she had a great horror of * Metkodies,” whom she con¬ 
sidered worse than the bishopl 

Leaving our chatty political guide at last, welweut on to the head of 
the lake Here the two great feeders of the lake, the Itotbay and 
Brathay, like rival beauties, each try to entice you Follow first the 
Brathay—the Brathav, now sleeping m grassy meadows, now spreading 
out its waters into a lake-hke pool, and then hurrying on past the chapel 
into the lake Follow its course for a mile or bo, and then rum off here 
1 $ Loughngg Tom, like a pocket looking-glass, further on, Elterwater, 
like a swamp—indeed some people require to be told it is a lake Pass 
on under Langdale Pikes, through a* country most wild and pastern], 
and here is Bleu Tam, a wood of Scotch firs on. one bank, bemud the 


lofty lunpy pikes, and all around as grand, as desolate, as awful as 
painter or poet could wish Now on, past Langdale Water, a lake, 
that is all Lean find to say of it, and so to Comston Water This is a 
charming lake , a comfortable, quiet, good-tempered looking lake The 
hills slope away gradually, end the wood nestles down to the very water's 
edge, no frowning ora* or wrinkled rooks look down upon you t no 
mountains of any sue hit their head, except the Old Man, am^pexy 

it 2 * 
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£ne eld imn he id, though, when last I saw him, 03 blue with the evening 
mist ns any young lady of forty or thereabouts need wish to be Every¬ 
thing round you is quiet, and country fied, except indeed a boathouse of 
Mr M ar^hall 5 Thia is a very imposing building on r the water's edge, 
massive with turrets, and a lowbrowed* arched entrance—a perfect plaster 
specimen of the old gatehouse— though where it is to lead to, unit 99 to 
some palace under the bill that Mr Marshall has in imitation of the 
king of the ftrifg, I can’t tell However, despite the gatehouse,, *tis a 
charming lake, and when the gun sets, and the water is a sheet of glass 
(Bohemian glass, crimson and gold), I don’t know opc that cun surpass it, 
not oven Windermere, which m its character *t most resembles And 


jft>w bade by E&sthnmte Water to the junction of Rothay and Brathiiy, but 
first lock at Wray Castle, an edifice of the nineteenth century—Gothic, 
fleftw imposing to tWe who are imposed on by a certain amngemeut ot 
stone md mortar—very imposing indeed, 1 may nay, and only to be 
nvc Lwdl not say equalled, by Goodrich Castle on the Wye, where, 
as you cross the drawbridge, you perceive that all the servants 1 offices 
look into the moat,—an ingenious device for drowning one s domestics 
in case of siege And now up the Rothay to Ambleside, a pretty quaint 
town, preserving a great deal of the air of an out-of-the-way countsy 
town, despite the great influx of visitors m summer, and a gas lamp 
having been substituted for the cross on the steps in the market-place 


Hoie lives Mias Martmcau—that apostle of Mesmerism and the Rights of 
Women, who draws forth such warm praise from my Lord John Russell’s 
bps, h'ia set up her tent here Within a mile or two of this place is 
R\dal Mount, Mr Wordsworth’s (This of course refers to a period an¬ 
terior to the great poet’s death ) And here, gentle reader, stop and 
meditate for a moment on idle surpassing attractions of tfri^ land How 
v 1 led must be its beauties, how great its charms, that could win Oole- 
ndge, Wordsworth, Soujjiey, Miss Martineau, Professor Wilson, Dr 
Arnold, Mrs Hemang, arj|Mrg Trollope (for Mrs Trollope we claim for 
tho lakes , Mrs Trollope lived within sight of the muun tains of Uller- 
water, Mrs Tiollope surely was a laker ) How great, I say, must be its 
attractions to wm all these to its bosom, for though many of them, one could 
easily understand, lowig the country and rejoicing in its beauty as if it 
were their mistn^s, yet seme of them surely the world is not apt to eon- 
eida pas to rally 01 bucolic ally given No ono ever took Miss Marti sicau 
for % shepherdess, certainly not for a Dresden china shepherdess She 
dues not give cue at all the idea of a lady likely to cony a crook in her 
hand tied with a knot of blue ribands, while a pet lamb vutn a ditto Touud its 
neck followed Nor can one conceive that the great rival of Malthas, 
the great antagonist of philoprogcmtiveness (God forgive us the use of 
that long word T ), should come without some very great attraction into a 
district, where the children seem to bo produced like the chickens m the 
new incubation process, a hundred at a time—a process which the march of 
intellect has discovered to do away with that exceedingly old fashioned, and 
entirely used-up animal, the domestic hen Miss Martin can u a lady whose 
activity of mind and body we much admire, though even yet wo have 
seaico got over our wonder at it By turns politician, theologian, doctor, 
romance 1 , historian, traveller, philosopher, and prophet, the mixture of 
tha^y^rs is quite bewildering Then as for activity of body, she travels 
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over fill the country with u knapsack on her back, climbing mountains, 
exploring waterfall and glens, and aknftst every year she starts off to so me 
new eountiy—Egypt, Aineuco, Turkey For my own part, / never should 
be astonished to Jjear that she had started on a journey to the moon, and 
should in such a ease lecture to recommend to her the same stages that 
were pioposed to the hist Duchess of Newcastle Her grace hid been 
inquiring tender!} of a learned doctor where she was £o he of nights if 
she took a journey to the moon? to which the able reply was, 11 that her 
grace had built bo many castles *n the mr, that she couitrweU afford to he 
in a different one every night, however long the journey might be 1 It 
ib an old story, gentle reader, of Chailes 11 f s time, you may halt heard 
it a hundred times before, but 1 think the advice applies to Mias Marti- 
neau as \iell ns to her grace 

Then there is Mrs Trollope, who ever pictured Mi s Trollope giving 
herself Up to country pursuits, counting her chickens before they were 

hatched, far instance^ Not J for one 

* ^ 

But let us leturn to Axnblcside MissMartmcau'a house, commdhding 
most lovely views of Loughngg and the head of the lake of Windermere, 
is next door to the Independent Meeting House, a building of most sin¬ 
gularly unadorned simplicity It is here that Misa Martmeau resides in 
winter,—it is heie she studies aud writes t in summer she collects the 
materials, m thii respect reuyinblmg that thrifty animal tfie ant About 
a mile hence, along a wooded beautiful road, with hills all round, and on 
one side Lady Fleming s park, you come to By dal Mount Here, just at 
the foot of the hill leading to lus house, we had the good luck to meet the 
late great poet,“a tall, thm old man stooping slightly over his staff, with 
Jong silvery hair hanging on his shoulders, and a singularly benevolent ex¬ 
pression of countenance, he was \cry like his portraits (and m the lake 
districts portraits of him are os common as those of her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, or Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, in London), 
but he was tapidly descending the hill of hie, and his stooping figure and 
ehnll needy voice showed it Yet he was still lull of lilt, as the following 
anecdote will show A lady, a shoit tunc previously, was mtioduoiiig some 
in end a to him, after each person a name she added, " A grtat admirer of 
youis, Mr Wordsworth, —* a profound admirer! of yours, Mr Words¬ 
worth,”"-** a worshipper, I may say, of youra, Mr Wordsworth tf the 
first few times Mr Wordsworth simply bowed, but when the good lady 
had got to her fifth fnend, and still wntiuued her running commentary, 
be could stand it no longei ' j 

u Of course, mu am 1 * be cned, waving his liand impatiently ,of 
course, ma’am 1 every one is a profound admit er of mine** 

Foots sa\ it is a monstrous ha id thing to climb the steep where tame's 
proud temple shines afar, I thmk scpio of them might also add that, 
when they do get then, they find it in some respects a *ery uncomfortable 
lodging Every tourist who used to pass tinough Rydal lud three wishes 
the first, to be introduced to Mr Wcndawoitu , the second, to see him, 
the third, to enter his library and carry off some article from it is a relic 
The first was very difficult to obtain, the second depended puneipilly on 
chance, but tilt; third, or, at ML events, tne first part of it (as the house 
didn't walk about the country like its mas ter), they could generally always 
gratify if they would The number of pi ople, consequently, who begged 
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to be allowed to look into ike library of Rydol Mount w</ considerable, 
and the quantity of stray articles they earned off scarcely less ao It is 
a sad thing to say, but true nevertheless, that Mr W or d swort h) if be 
didn’t commit any Bins him self, was the cause of a great many being 
committed by others I myself never was exposed to the temptation 
of having my fingefo within an inch or two of Mr Wordsworth's paper- 
knife, or pen-wiper, or seals, or may be a letter half written * and, there¬ 
fore, not having stolen anything myself, I am free to confess (excuse, 
pray, this House of Commons’ idiom) that I think it exceedingly wrong 
in my neighbours doing so» not to mention that it must have been ra¬ 
ther a distracting mark of admiration to the 'poet Then, too, on 
Sundays the tourists went to church, not to pray to God (as you might 
do, gentle reader, or I), but to get “a good look at Mr Wordsworth,” 
or, as I have heard some more elegantly express it, “ a squint at the old 
boy " lam very sure, if the clerk had been asked during the season what 
the church wa a built for, he would have answered, “to allow strangers to see 
Mr Wordsworth / r indeed, from his asking you 30 carefully when you 
entered, if you would not hketosit where you could see ’Mr Wordsworth, it 
waa evident, without asking, that such was his idea But now, alas 1 
those pleasant days are over^ and Rydal has lost its chief attraction, 
so we shall quit it, and pass along the side of the quiet, woody lake—of all 
the lakes the most culm and retired-looking,—the shores are wooded, and 
the islands are wooded, no boat fkats on its surface, no noise ia heard, 


pave (except, indeed, your evil star sifeds you a jingling car full of talking 
tourists)the noise of the summer wind in the ties tops, or a wild duck flying 
dlamorously out of the reeds that fringe the lak», or a heron spreading 
his vast wings and flying lazily to his home in one of the islands There 
are here no impudent stuck-up houses staring you in tlie face,—no boards 
pointing to hotels and boarding-houses,—no eloquent papers (eloquent, 
indued I for every one understands them just as well whether stuck wrong- 
side uppermost or the right May) tolling of u furnished lodgings to let ” 
Moke the most of the absence of all these, for at Grasmere their name is 


legion Grasmere is beautiful still, a few years ago it must have been 
most beautiful t a few j cars hence the beiuty will almost have left it, 
for its shores will he a perfect town,—utmost, I say, for no one can build 
on the tops of the mountains Every year fresh houses spring up here, 
—every year you miss some favourite spot,—everj year fresh boards, 


to be sold for building purposes,” 
why will >ou fiuv vou are fond 


announcing “ ibis eligible freeholdkond to be sold for building purposes,” 
Are stuck up r 1 , 

O, English people 1 English people^ why will jou say you are fond 
of the beauties of Nature, and then deface her Igr budding up frightful 
staling houses, with stables and double coachhouse, and “a produc¬ 
tive walled kitchen-garden,” stuck against the side of a hill, so that no 
one may suspect you of not having it? Why wiU ^ou build what 
house-agents call “spacious and desirable mansions,” which you have no 
sooner furnished than yon sell or become bankrupt ? If you cannot live 
without youi desirable mansions, go to town, to Wcsthoume Terrace, 
Sussex Square, Hyde Park Gardens, or Fortland-place, there are spacious 
desirable mansion ft m abundance, nil after your own heart,—edifices of 
wonderful simplicity, pJam walls with tows of boles in them, square or 
oblong, os the cose may be, there you may have gas, and fresh fish, 
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and pale ale—all more useful than lakes* or mountains, or trees,—there 
life, I pray you, and if you sigh for the beauties of nature, and must 
have a little green to look at, etude pots of geraniums m your drawing* 
room window G, English people 1 respectable, money-making, money- 
loving English people 1 stay in these your fit haunts If rust and moths 
corrupt, and thieves break m and steal in town, do they not do the same 
m the country ? And there you have no one to prevent the thieves 
breaking in and stealing, while here, m every street, in every square, by 
the glare of the gas and the pale light of day, yoir have blue-coated 
individuals pacing along, whom you respectable people call policemen, 
there, too, have yoft not w every street temples—plaster, or brick, or 
stone-—in which on Sundays you can read your prayer-books or fell asleep? 
What more can you want * Stay l eh, stay in the Great City, I implore 
you 1 for if, oh, respectable English people, you do come into a pretty 
country, what do you do 5 You bufid your spacious and desirable mansion, 
and then you level all the rough rocky ground before it, and m kcu of it 
make a lawn, smooth and level and out of character, os a billiartT-table would 
be, end over the lawn you make yellow snake-like gravel-walks to twist and 
twine uncomfortably, and all around you first of all put up a high 
wooden paling, and then within you plant a belt of trees, so that no one 
can look in, and you, ob, respectable English people r cannot look out, 
and then, looking over your lawn and yellow walks amf small laurels— 
(which you pbnt there because every one has laurels on their Iswn),^* 
iooking, I say, over these at a thick belt of larch, or spruce, or Scotch 
fira, you talk of your charming prospect 1 And then you toil so laboriously 
after the Picturesque, which after all, in y our heart ot hearts, you only care 
Ibr accompanied with sandwiches and sherry You make such picmcs 1 
You go to lonely mountain turns, your mind disquieted with the idea of the 
ale being spoiled by being shaken, or the fork:, being left behind, or the driver 
sitting inadvertently on the top of the veal-pie You select a nice smooth 
spot, there yon at once sit down and cat and dunk The nice smooth spot 
is at the bottom of a hollow, and of course commands no view , the torn ia 
beyond that rising ground, but you know it is near yon, and the mountain 
air mokes you m hungry, and after all, the interior of the vcal-pie is a 
very charming prospect and then, when lunch is over, one says, * £ How 
dismal it is up here, 1 ' a second, u Mow cold /*a third, “ Pm sure its 
going to mm, we'd better be getting homo /' dud you gather up your 
possessions, and home you go aa*fast as the lunch will allow you and of 
the tarn you have seen little more ®ian you would have had you re¬ 
mained in Westbourne Tcrract , and by the hide ol the mountain tarn, 
lone!} and solemn as those on which Sir GaMiod found floating for him 
magic boats, you leave yemr sandwich papers blowing about, and your egg- 
shclls, and y oui broken bottles Q, English people T is the grandeur of 
Nature revealed to you only in y our plaster heathen temples ? Would you 
notety, i! the glory lias departed from m\ house/' if you found old sand¬ 
wich papers blowing about there 9 Is not the mount am holy ground ? And 
then, oh, pilgrims of the beautiis of Nature f you lemtmbei Helvelly n only 
os the place where one of your hard eggs was bad, and Thirlmere or 
Grasmere, you don't know which, was that beautiful place whore you had 
such excellent eel-pie, and at Elea Tom the.ole was forgotten, and 
Coniaton was the place where you wei e all so hungry, and Patterd&Le 
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you did not see, you got half-way there, and then you discovered the 
prog-basket was left behind, so you came back Where the treasure is, 
there will the heart bo also “ Is not this lake beautiful exclaimed 
an Englishman to hu companion, as they crusted the lake cf Como on 
their way to dinner at a friend b u Oh, hang the lake 1 ^ answered the 
Englishman, No 2 * think only of the good roast leg of mutton we 
shall have at Smith a to-night. 1 

Between RydaJ and Grasmere, on the old road, is the Wishing Gate 
Whoever wishes for anything here will surely obtain it, if it be for his 
good , so if he does not get it, he may he sure it was a bad wish 1 never 
heard of any one getting their wish, a proof how evf) inclined the heart 
of man must be 

About a couple of mdes from Grasmere is Eastdale Tam, a wild 
mountain lake, no trees, no shrubs take away from its nuked beaut) , 
rocks and steep crags, and knolls goffered with moss and fern, surround 
it, no living thing is seen round it save a few sheep, no sound of life 
disturbs the noarse murmur of the btreatn winch flows from it, except the 
cry of the hawk floating far, far above your head There is something 
wonderfully solemn, awful, indeed, m the stillness and solitude round 
you, and how any one with a soul could have christened the stream that 
rushes from the tarn to the lower regions “ Buttermilk Gill,' 3 1 cannot at 
all tell T dome people think to improve matters b\ calling it 11 Sour-iniLk 
Gin” ; 

After descending from Lnstdale Tam, you follow the course of the 
Rothuy to 1 hirlmere, a lake with many aliases Between the Rothay and 
the high rood, as you go to this lake, lies Dunmubrai&e, the grave ol a 
king, he lies more loyally interred, With these mighty mountains round 
him, than if he lay in Westminster Abbty or St Georges The wind 
moans and laments over his grave, and the clouds evei weep above it* 
and though tins, doubtless, is gratifying to the royal shade, it is much 
less eo to the unloilunate traveller—(“ Too much of water hadst thou ^ 
Hamlet might have said)—who remembers Dunum braise more for the 
vetting he got there, I fancy, than for its royal grave But, indeed, to 
all this district, charming as it is, may be applied, most truthfully, the 
few but pithy linos wnttgu on Devonshire weather—■ 

Tht u cat wind aln ays bungs us rein, 

The cast w iud blows it back again, 

The south wind brings us rainy weather, 

The north wind rain and cold together 

Of all the lakes, Thnlmere, Wythbum Water, Leatlic s Water, or 
Brackmeic, foi all these names belong to it, is, perhaps, the most disre¬ 
garded by travellers , few care for moie then a glimpse of it as they pass 
along the high load, a great injustice, I think It certainly has no great 
iheet of water to boast of, and the causeway that divides it nearly in two, 
perhaps, makes it look less than it is but the head of the lake if singularly 
hue and wild, and the lower reach is most charmingly pastoral and quiet 
I Xo\ e it dearly f and whrnei er 1 become a laker, here will I sot up my 
tent, or maybe build a if spacious and desirable mansion like my neigh¬ 
bours 

From this point many ascend Helvclljn, which lies on your right as 
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you advance towards the head of the late It was by the side of a turn 
on this mountain, the Red Tam, that the remains of the poor pilgrim of 
nature, Gough, were found, after having been watched for nearly three 
months bj his dog Though the story ha* been told so often in prose 
and verse, in newspaper, magazine, and guide-book, it still lends an addi¬ 
tional interest to this mountain* and few can pass by the spot where he 
died, alone on the wild mountain-side, wttho.it heaving a sigh, especially 
it the solitary tourist remembers that a stone giving way beneath nis feet, 
a slight fall, a false step even, and the death of Gou^h, minus the dog, 
may be his own 

The lines of W alter Scott on this subject are so well known, I feel 
almost ashamed of inserting them, thinking it an insult to my gentlest 
of renders to suppose that he or she does not know them They arc 
so beautiful, though, I cannot refrain — 

Itark grci n wm that spot 'mul the brown mountain heather 
Where the pilgrim uf nature lay stretch U in decaj, w 
Like the corpse of un outcast abandon d to weather. 

Til] the mountain winds wasted the tumntlcss clay 
Not yet quite dcuertctl, though lowly extended, 

1 or faithful m death his mute f*LV nte attended, 

TJic much loved remains oi her luaabtr defended. 

And chased tlie lull fox and the raven away # 

JTnw long didst thou think that Ins silence was si umber? 

When the wind waved his garment* how oft didst IhuU start? 

Jlfiw many lontf dajn ami long weeks didst thou number, 

Lrc lie faded before thee, the friend of thy heart ? 

And oh' w as tt mat that—no rqquiLm rend o er luin, 

No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore lum t 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretched before him —- 
Unhonourcd the pilgrim from life should depart 

Gentle reader, I lean? you now Much more have I to say to you* 
much more gossiping to pour into your cm, but with the lines of the 
mighty master ringing in jour ear, how dare / speak Gentlest of gentle 
rcJjcig 1 when next I meet you, 1 vill tike jou with me to Dtrwent- 
wuter and to linttermerc J\q will discourse togetbei of the celebrated 
eirl of the fcnnci Jake, the celebrated beauty of the hitter, we will talk of 
treason mid of felony But 1 sufficient foi tl«j day 13 the evil thereof, ’ 
and so, moflt patient and gentle rcodci, f wish you heartily farewell r 
“ A word that has been, and opt he ty 
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It is with pleasure that we note the increasing circulation of American 
poetic literature in tins country Politics, and its growing nationality, 
may yearly widen the separation of the young republic front its parent 
stock, bat our literature must ever be one and the same The poets 
on either shore of *tbe Atlantic have drunk of a common fountain , the 
same intellectual blood, so to speak, swells the hearts of each—alike they 
boast the names of Chaucer, Milton, and Shakspedtn as their fathers, 
whether they tune that same instrument which these touched with their 
inspiring hands, under the primeval shades, and beside the gigantic overs 
of the Weat, or among the homely pasture grounds of merry England. 
So it should be, and so, we rejoice to ray, it is Nowhere are our nving 
bards more highly appreciated than m America, and the increasing popu¬ 
larity of American poets among us, shows that we are not backward to 
acknowledge our mtelleitual fraternity 

It is at present our task, from the writings of this " goodly band of 
brethren,” more especially to select for consideration those of Mr Long¬ 
fellow An edition of tbit poet’s works now lies before us, heralded by 
a somewhat grandiloquent preface, from the pen of Mr Cnlfilkn, at the 
stjle of whose encomiums on bis author we should, by-the by, he so un¬ 
grateful as to cavil a litde, were tut the prefaced poet. But Mr Long¬ 
fellow & success does not depend on the style or taste of any extraneous 
panegyric, the urmfftetedness and healthful morality of his book will 
ensure it the favour of all right and refined minds He lias not, certainly, 
ns Mr G Milan eic presses it, been dandled like a lion cub on the lap of 
Terror,” and this enviable position not having been Ins lot, he has wisely 
abstained from aiming- at the themes to which so magnificent an educa¬ 
tion would have entitled him to aspire, those which he has chosen are 
natural, pleasing, in many eases eminently poetical, but always congenial 
to lua mind, and well adapted to bib powers Here and there, it is true, 
one falls upon a commonplace subjeit, not dressed with originality or 
^jower sufficient to atone for its every-day fat e, but these are forgiven for 
the sake of the beauty vtaich lies around them, and which possesses two 
great charms—a very general nh&ence from that mannerism which 
disfigures too many of the bett productions of our living poets—and 
another far higher, the quiet, manly tone of faith, conscientiousness and 
resignation which everywhere pervades and exalts it The book before 
ns, though small m size, contains munj parte and parcels, and much mure 
mattei tor consideration than Oui limits will allow us to dwell on It 
begins with a prelude, in wlucli the past and present tenses are, to our 
mind, somewhat uncomfortably mixdd, and in which the diction is occa¬ 
sionally feeble,and almost childish* but the succeeding poem, beginning, 
<E 1 heuid the trailing garments ot the Night,” is very beautiful, and 
there is something most satisfying both to mitid and ear m its slow, 
measured movement Another poem in the group, entitled, “ Voices of 
the Night,” is also a favourite of ours, it is addressed to the planet 
Mars, the chosen star of the poet’s especial regard, who thus sings 
of it — 
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The xught lb come, but not too soon. 

And sinking site fitly— 

AU nkntfy, the little moon 
Ureps down behind the sky 

* There is no light m earth or heaven, 

But the cold light of stars , Q 

And the first watch of mght u given 
11 To the red light of Mors 

Is it the tender itai of love— 
llio star of love and dreams? 

Ah no 1 from that bine tent above 
* A hero's armour gleams 

And earnest thoughts ■within me rise, 

When I behold afar, 

SuBrHfndtil in the evening skies 
The slucld of £hat red star 

0 star of strength 1 l see thee stand, 

And smile upon my pain. 

Thou beckonest with tliy mailed hand, 

And X am strong again 

"Within my breast there is no light, 

But tho cold light of stars* 

I give the first watch of the night 
lo the red planet Mam 

The star of the unoonquered will* 

He rises in my bn. is I, 
berenc, and ce^hite, and still, 

And caloij and self pyRscssed 

And Lhoii too, wlmsoccr thou art, 

That rcidcat this bnd psalm, 

As one hy one thy hopes depart, 
lit. resolute and calm 

O fear m>t m a world like this, 

And thou siialt knuw ire long— 

Know how sub!nm. a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong 

* 

There is another pnem in tins group vihich we cannot mention sa 
favourably — u The Midnight Mass for the (told Year* Wliat is the 
reason T and what is tlio nile, of those short hues, or rather scraps of 
Imea, at the end of each «t mza? bomc find *t rhyme in two lines above, 
some do not, some are twice the length of others, some arc a useless 
repetition at words, as “a king, a king," “sorely, sorely/* or of the 
preceding line, os 

It is a sound of woe— 

A sound of w oe 

The effect, aa you drop suddenly on these abrupt and misshapen excla¬ 
mations or assertion^ is almost ludinous, and what does the author pro¬ 
pose to gam by them 11 Not music, surely, nor strength, for m almost 
every cose then omusion would not take one jot from the sense Ip it 
then for the suite of the irregularity, per $e t that he introduces them 5 It 
is a debatable point whether irregularity m metre, however much sanc¬ 
tioned by subject, or an undeniably musical ianey, is not always to be 
regarded with indulgence rather than favour, but the irregularity here 
seems to us to possess no such excuv for its appearance 
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To the “Voices of the Night" succeeds a spirited ballad-^** The 
Skeleton in Armour*” and then come some miscellaneous poems of 
winch the most striking to our uuitd are “ Excelsior, * “ A Gleam of Suii- 
shmCp" and the “ Arsenal of Spntigfield 11 There is a Sudanese, an 
uncomplaining sorrow, a holiness m “The Gleam of Sunshine/ ex¬ 
tremely touching “The Arsenal of Springfield* 1 is very different* but 
not less beautiful, m style The metre is peculiarly vigorous, as well as 
musical Take for example the following stanzas — 

Ah } what a sound will rise, how wild and drairj, 

When the death nnfrtl touclwsB thomc swift '*£jb. 

What loud lament* stud dismal mucruru, 

Will mingle v itL their awful symphonies' 

X hear even now the infinite fierce chorus* 

Ihe cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which} through the brcd that have gone before ua, 

In long Teverherations roach our own 

How infinitely more harmonious, as well as classical, is such a metre 
ns this, than the short-lined, fancy measures in which so many lyrics of 
tho present day are written 1 Among the “ cm her poems* \ Inch wc 
find best m order, is a blank-verse piece upon K Autumnvery "Words¬ 
worthian in stylo and feeling An error has escaped the author in the 
last line, ho teils us that the “man of fervent heart,” who looks “on 
days well spent/ 1 shall go “ to his long resting-pi ice without a tear 
W T c know, of course, what the poet moans, otherwise the expression 
would comcy the idea that such a man went to hi* gtlvt unwept 
tA Pa tiff ' would, we think, be the better adapted word, but tins is 
bey o id our province,—we may criticise, but not suggest 

Among the “ Poems on SUaeiy,” the K Warning” is good and vigor¬ 
ous, only we wish the word m the lost hne*—the readei will see what we 
mean when he comes to it—had been mare rial, and a little more 
dignified 

To the li Poems on Slavery ' smeeeds a “Dramatic Poem,” which 
appears to us to,have too little plot, and too much talking T rfyetn h 1° 
make a good play, and too little How* and too much of the iurdtai pl&y- 
^hrnseology, to make a gdod poem There is, moreover, an appearance 
of effort and s*lf-caiibuou&iJLs& in it, from which the rest of the book is 
remarkably free 

And now, to our great contentment} wo have reached t£ Evangel mo,” 
the crown of the \olume The subject of tl is poem is full of capabilities 
for pathetic and picturesque nnageiy, and it is in itself no small praise 
to say that Mr Longfellow lias improved these to the full lit has 
woven a very touching tale of private sorrow into one of the most affect-* 
mg incidents recorded perhaps m the history of any nation, anil has 
given a hfe-likc distinctness to his characters, arid a graphic colouring to 
the bcenery m which he places them, which makes us feel aa if, at some 
period or other of oui existence, we must have sauntered with the 
farmers of Grand Pro down their vijlige street, and oPerwaids explored 
with them the cedar-vaulted breadths of the Mississippi Before we pro¬ 
ceed to give a sketch of the stoiy, or to present our readers with any 
portion cd this beautiful poem, we must prepare them for a fact which 
w ill at first, we fear, startle them, as it did us, from their anticipations of 
enjoyment “ L\ angelme” ia written in hexameters, a metro so un- 
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natural, bo ill adapted to the English laegirg^ so incapable of being 
made truly pleasing in it, that v?e marvel how any poet could have the 
heart to sacrifice to it a creation of hu brain so valuable ns the one m 
question The beat English hexameters can never, after all, be considered 
as anything but a mere tourdPadrrsse, and should never be employed save 
as a passing, though ingenious, whim Had it been {i them ise, they would 
not have ^lept, unemployed by our successive poets, through so many 
centuries In Germany they ore much used, but the German language 
is lull ol dancing or ruffing dactyls, which with us are very rare, -md the 
English hexameter writer is often obliged to piece out his dactyls with 
hand, sturdy little*worth, which entirely deprive them of their essential 
character But it is not so much its want of music, as the ungenume- 
ticss of the English hexameter, which displeases us It is an irmro'dy, 
of no nit-ion or language The Roman toga has been so pulled and 
^quet/ed into the English coal* that it is now no costume at all In 
achqrting the Latin metre, all its rules must he observed, or it is not 
adopted, m English this is impossible, the long and short*ire arhitiarily 
docietd, according to the nteeeeit} of the wntcr, and the lun of the 
line, depends, or ought to depend, entueiy on the emphasis of the ^oftse, 
which induces that cantering and fling song movement, degrading to the 
poem, md wearying 01 vitiating to the ear of the reader Occasionally 
tins muter stop 1 ! shoit, find wc are left to stumble and flounder among 
etixhs and stones, through which, with some difficult}, a veiy rough way 
is made out—ns m il Evangelinepage 184 — 

Children s children sat on his knee, and beard his great watch tn.lc 

Wo were obtuse enough, we confess, to be a long time making our 
wa) ilnuugh this pass, and even now, when we return to it, we hod 
some difficulty m hitting again upon the track Injustice, however, to 
Mi Lough How, wo must My that these instances with him are xve, at 
least m iL Evangeline,” m the translation from the Swedisli, winch bilious, 
the} ate more frequent Thcic n a blemish, howovoi, peculiar to Air 
Longfellow*® hexameters, to winch wo must adyeifc before entering upon 
the pi^tsanter part of our task, and this is the constant cuiplo} incut of 
Inn aiimio&yllnLlcs for th£ concluding spondee Tins is not positively 
control y to rule, because wo find examples of it occasion illy in Loti* 
icist, but it is almost always singularly uurmidca] For example — 

1 hen came the labourers honjc from the field, and bcrendy the sim sjtik, 

Into the evening air a thin blue column of muokd rose 
1 other Fditnm advanced with Evangeline, greeting the old man 

In the specimen that follows thet e is a double objection to be made — 

AH were subdued and low el* the murmurs of love, and the jrecti sun 
Looked with an eye of love through tbt gulden vapours around turn 

* 

Here, in order to gain the rhythm of the hue an emphasis must be 
laid on u great,” which suggests the idea that the poet wishes to im¬ 
press u s with the superior magnitude of the diurnal orb m question over 
those nf other ay stem® No doubt, this may be astronomically correct, 
but s ich a scientific distinction js haidly needed m the pastoral poem 
of il Evangeline ” The natural cmphasi* of the sense would undeniably 
make a trochaic of these twu monosyllables * Ihci 0 ore many instances 
of tins kind to be met with m both parts of the poem 
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But it i 0 now high tiftu that we should lead our readers over the thresh¬ 
old upon which we have so long detained them, only premising first, as 
indeed we are bound to do, after having said so much against hexameters 
in general, and a little against Mr Longfellow’s in particular,—that all 
which could be done to lessen the irksomeness and import unacy of an 
unfortunate metre, has been done in this case, by the beauty of expres¬ 
sion, the unaffectedness, and steady eloquence of the poet This is, no 
doubt, a triumph , hut why, alas 1 should he have to triumph over him¬ 
self ? 

The foundation of the tele is the despotic ejection of the French 
colonists of Nova Scotia, then called Acadia, Bum tbcir homes and their 
country by the authority of the British Government They were accused 
of assisting the French, by whom the} had, in 1713, been ceded to Eng¬ 
land, against their new masters, and their exile and dispersion was the 
means employed to prevent the recurrence of the offence At Grand Pre 
the men were suddenly assembled in the church, and, after hearing this 
tyrannical sentence, were there detained prisoners till the time of their 
embarkation—s scene of anguish and confusion in which wives and hus¬ 
bands, parents and children, were earned to different ships, and thus 
separated, id some cases never to be re-umted on earth 

The poem opens with a beautiful description of the village of Grand 
Fre and cf the surrounding scenery, and goes on to fell us of Benedict 
Bethfootame, its wealthiest fanner,—of the beautiful Evangeline, his 
daughter, “ the pride of the village,"—and of his form, the description of 
which, with its bams, themselves a village, bursting with hay and its 
11 odorous condofte,’ might well excite the envy of the most contented 
farmer of Old or New England To the sycamore-shaded porch of 
Benedict^ house come many a young lover to pay his homage to Evan¬ 
geline te But," we aie told, “ among all who came, young Gabriel only 
was welcome " He was the son of Basil, the blacksmith (the descrip¬ 
tion of whose forge by night, is, by-the by, a most graphic picture), and 
had been Evangeline's playfellow from infancy Their betrothal takes 
place on the eve of that day upon which the cloud burst over these liapny 
villagers The whole of this evening scene, both within doors and with¬ 
out, is excellent, full of truthful beauty* with the exception of two lines, 
justly criticised by Mr GdfUlan, though not upon such high ground as we 
could wish — 

Silently, one by one* in tlie infinite meadows of Heaven, 

Blossomed the lovely Stars, t hc/crgd run mts qf the angels, 

We could scarcely believe that these linen, so affected, so meaningless, 
so degrading* if wc may so speak, to both the objects introduced, could 
have proceeded from the same pen whose simplicity had lately been de¬ 
lighting us But Mr Longfellow is too apt, in common with some other 
pocta, to introduce the image of angels as mere adjuncts in description , 
foi getting seemingly, the reality of these great beings, superior to our¬ 
selves, and moving on divine messages about us in their awful invisibility 
Once realise this truth—and bow shocking do such conceits and pretit- 
fusses appear t 

The descnpti on of the scene m the church* and of the close of that 
melancholy day in the village without, contains beauty of a very high 
order, both poetical and moral Five days offer their imprisonment, the 
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men were marched under guard to the beach, where the women hod 
brought down their household good a — 

There disorder prevailed, and the tumult and stir of embarking, 

Easily plied the freighted boat* , and in the confLuion 

Wives were to^p from their husbands, and mothers, too late, saw their children 
Left on the land, extending their arms with wildcat entreaties 
So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel earned, * 

While, in jlespair on the shore, Evangeline stood with her father 
Half the task was not done when the sun went down, and the twilight 
Deepened and darkened around—and in haste the TLflucnf ocean 
Fled away from the shore, and loft the lino of the sand beach 
Covered with waifs of the tide, with kelp and the slippery seaweed 
Further bock, m the midst of the household goods and the waggons, 

Like to a gipsy comp, or a Leaguer after a battle, 

All escape rut off hy the sea and the sentinels near them, 

Lay encamped for the mglit the houseless Acadian farmers 
Back to its nethermost caves retreated the bellowing ocean, 

Dragging adown the beach the rattim# pebbles, and leaving 
Inland and fkr up the shore the stranded boats of the sailon 
Then, as the bight descended, the herds returned from their pastures. 

Sweet was the moist etiU air with the odour of uulk from thetr udders, 
lowing they waited and long at the well known bars <rf the farmyard,—- 
'Waited and looked in vam for the voice and the hand of the milkmaids 
Silence reigned m the streets, from the eluirch no Atigclus sounded, 

ItoAfi dq smpke from the njofs, and glcumcd. do light frym the windows 

During this miserable night, Evangeline's father, broken dawn by bis 
anguish, dies upon the shore In the morning, the village priest. 
Father Fehcmn, with some of his flock, bury the old man by the sea — 

And as the voice cf the priest repeated tho service of Borrow,, 

Lo, with a mournful sound, like the voice of a vast congregation, 
hulemnly answered the sea, ard mingled its roar with the dirges 
Twhb the returning tide, liutt afar from the waste ot the ocean, 

With tho first dawn of the day, came heaving and hurrying Landward. 

Then recommenced once more the stir and noise of embarking. 

And with the ebb of that tide the ships sailed out of the harbour. 

Leaving behind them the dead on the shore and the village m rums 

With these fine lines ends the first part of (i Evangeline, 11 and before 
proceeding m this pleasant revision, we must note the skill and good 
taste with which the machvienj of these events is managed There was 
much work to be donc^ and Mr Longfellow has ably performed it t fauc- 
emctly, hut net hurriedly, with necessity distinctness of detail, but with¬ 
out ever falling into the prosaic Wc admire, also, the reserve with 
which he employs the ample opportunities for expatiating on the pathetic 
which Jus subject afforded him Instead of losing, the pathos gams 
strength a tnousandfold by sur.li reserve There art. no declamations, no 
appeals to compassion, no lan entationa—either on the part of the poet 
or his personages , he tells his tale in a straightforward way, but with a 
heart full of the poetical feeling of it,—he needs no other resources but 
the subject and the feeling, and, in*thc wisdom of good taste, he boa re- 
framed from employing more 

The second part carries us, with the patient and true-hearted Evan¬ 
geline, through many years and many scenes of disappointment, m 
search of her lost Gabnel — 

Sometime* a murmur, a hearsay, an inarticulate whisper 
Cam© with it* any bond to point and beckon her forwards, 

Sometimes she spake with these who had seen her beloved and knew him, 

But it was long ago m sojiiQ far off place or forgotten 
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At la&t intelligence teaches ^orae of the Acadian sufferers that a knot 
of their fellow-exile9 are settled m the beautiful country of Louisiana , 
there is reason to believe BqslI of the number—they resolve to join 
this colony Evangeline goes with them, full of happy anticipation, and 
Father Ichcian, her faithful friend, accompanies her * 

Wc admire much the description of the sceneiy of the Mississippi 
Everywhere, indeed, Mr Longfellow excels in lus scenery Is not, how¬ 
ever, the idea of the owl’s “demoniac laughter” too harsh and violent for 
the moonlight picture in winch it occurs ? 

One sultry noon, while the wanderets are sleeping under a willowy isle, 
a boat approaches, at the helm of which sits a u careworn youth," who, 
u weary with waiting, unhappy and lesitles^,” goes as a tiapper to seek in 
the western wilds oblivion ot self and of Borrow ” This boat passes un- 
perceived on the opposite aide of the island At such a cruel turn of fate, 
wc felt a strong momentary impulse ta put aside iho book which drew so 
painfully upon oui feelings, but it is one which, if once begun, cannot be 
leit unnniflhpd We are, however, inclined to agree with Mi Gdfilkn, 
when he says that “ Evangeline s search after her lover becomes at last 
oppi csaivtr and painful ,f 

There is no doubt a very exalted moral in the picture of constancy and 
patience long tried, long enduring, and only touching their fruition is 
they letup! the shores of this hfc, yet the moial of this same patience, 
blest at last by hope fulfilled on earth, while not less beautiful, comes 
peihaps more home to our nntural ideas of Providential justice and bene¬ 
ficence This is, however, a mare matter of opinion on which we are not 
sme that we have ourselves decided and of course, if Mr Longfellow has 
chosen the an stars*, and perhaps higher, line, it is matter of praise, not 
blunt, that he should have succeeded m exciting a very painful interest for 
his meek hut strong-hearted sufferers 

On arriving at their journey's end, the e\des find them selves indeed 
among old friends Basil, the blacksmith, now a wealthy farmer, is the 
first to greet them, and promises Evangeline that early the next day they 
would follow and overtake his son, who had but that morning left him 
The evening is spent in tnirth and dancing, from which Evangeline steals 
away into the gaiden, and looks out upon the prune, and here we are 
allowed to gather from I^*r bps one brief but touching outbreak of love 
and yearning We wish the passages immediately preceding and follow¬ 
ing were more worthy ot it, but though ^possessing some poetic beauty, 
they me much blemished by overstrained expressions, and by conceits con¬ 
cerning fireflies, dews, and flowers A little further on, we have a more 
serious objection to moke As Basil and Evangeline are setting forth m 
quest of Gabriel, Father Fekcnm says to them— 

See that you bring back the prodigal son from his fasting and farm pc, 

And, toe, the foolish virgin that dept when the bridegroom was coming 

To say nothing of the artistic error of putting such a speech into the 
mouth of the good old pnest, how could Mr Longfellow belie his on n 
itliginua mind so far &s to make a jesting use of these expressions—the 
latter especially, from one of the most solemn lessons ever communicated 
to mankind t As a general rule, every quotation or adaptation of scrip¬ 
tural expression for any but a strictly religious purpose, should bo 
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avoided ,* how much more, then, word* so eanc + died a* those m question f 
And here seems the moat fitting occasion to make another remark winch 
presses on us In the same passage to which we were lately adverting 
occurs this hue — 


th or henJi cud the stars, the thought* of God in the heaven* 


We are not quite certain of the exact meaning even - of this expression , 
whatever it noay be, however, we would faui the expression were not there. 
Further on we find the following lines — 

And over all i* the sky, the clear and crystalline heaven, 

Like the protecting hand of God inverted above them 


This passage, though'iiot so objectionable, because more true and natural, 
yet partakes of the error of the foregoing one Holy scripture teems with 
instances where the beauty and magnificence of nature are employed as 
types of the dmne attributes, but we are not authorised to reverse the 
simile, and employ the mention oT these in order to give strength to a 
description of nature Natural objects may be, and are, suggestive of tbe 
thought of God, but here that thought is obviously introduced to illus¬ 
trate the natural object In a milder form of the same fault, Mr 
Longfellow compares the setting sun to Moses veiling hi* face, and the 
trees struggling with the wind, to Jacob wrestling with the angel 

Basil and Evangeline are disappointed in their anticipation pf over* 
taking Gabnel before ho readies the wilds, and follow his track into the 


prames — 

Billowy bays of grass ever Tolling 1 in shadow and sunshine, 

Bright with Luxuriant clusters of rose* and purple amarpha* 

Over them wander the buffalo herds and the elk, and the roebuck, 
Over them wander the wolvea, and herds of ndetle&a horse* 

Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary with travel 


Here and there mo groves from the margin of swift-running river*. 

And the grim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of thi. desert, 

Climbs down the dark ravine, to dig fur roots by the brook tide 

Into those wilds tune does not permit us to follow Evangeline , wo may 
not natch and wait with her no the wigwams of the mission, nor travel 
with her tnio the 3epthe of the Michigan finest, where she found the 
lod?e which Gabnel had indeed inhabited, “ deserted, and fallen to 

CP 1 L 

nuns” * 

Fan was she, and young, whe^ m hope began the long journey, 

Faded was she, and old, when in disappointment it ended 

She then toon up her abode in Pennsylvania, and here led for many 
years the life of a Sister of Mere), vmtmg the poorest lanes of the city, 
the garrets of disease and wretchedness Meanwhile, 

Gabnel was not forgotten, within her heart was hw image 
Clothed in the beauty of love ami yvuth, as when Last she beheld him, 

Only more beautiful made by his death like silence and absence 

How touching—how true to nature is this 1 

* No one professing to write religiously has transgressed tins rule more fla¬ 
grantly—mote profanely, we might add—than Mr GilflUan in hie preface to the 
book m question, where he tells ua that a poet must " come eating and drinking/' 
and that “ he must be touched with a fellow-feeling of our infirmities, and have 
iteen tempted m nil points as wo arc " The kind of hfflf apology which prefaces 
tins sentence only makes the matter wane 
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At 1Ait a pestilence broke out id the city, the hospital was filled and 
Evangeline passed her days in a never-weaned labour of lore The end 
will be guessed One morning, among the new occupants of the sick beds, 
she ness stretched the farm of an old man with thin grey hair, but m 
the morning light his features assume for a moment the form of earlier 
manhood—>it is Gabriel, he is dying, but he lives to hear that still 
cherished voice, to receive her kiss, to die with his head upon her breast„ 
and then she lifts up her submissive thanksgiving for the meeting 

Any quotations from this beautiful and touching close we should deem 
almost ft sacrilege, we have been ashamed even to make this abstract of 
it But whatever liberties we may have taken with this, or any other 
part of the poem, Mr Longfellow must forgive us, for the sake of our 
sincere admiration of its very great beauty, its tone, and the skill with 
which a story, by no means easy to manage well, has been conducted 
On the whole, we prefer the first- part, there is a life, ft contrast, a dra¬ 
matic power in it, of which the necessarily more monotonous character 
of the second part would not allow Few writers would have escaped 
the charge of tediousness, in the description of those wanderings and 
repeated disappointments, so well os Mr Longfellow has done In his 
rhythm, the same marks of carelessness which sometimes disfigure his 
lyncs may be frequently detected, especially as regards the cxsural pause 
Often, it is true, he gives the English hexameter all the harmony of 
which it is capable, but often again, by a manifest beedlessncas, he 
exaggerates its defects That many more such pure and beautiful 
creations of the poet's mind as Evangeline may find their way to our 
ibores, we sincerely hope, we shall welcome them with open arms, but 
we confess the welcome will be one of more nnmin gled delight should 
they come to us not attired m heiametncal robes 

Wo We only time to note very briefly the poems which remain 
Most of these are translations, more or less good, according to the 
originals chosen, some of which we should have thought were haidly 
worth the trouble of the version A few original poems succeed, of 
which the moat striking is the “ Oocultation of On on ” u The Bridge" 
is pleasing, and still more so f( CanUon ”n The poet concludes with a 
somewhat melancholy lay, entitled u The Curfew,” m which he sings— 

The book is complete. 


And closed like the day, 

And the band that has written it 
Logs it away 

Dun grow its fancies, 

Forgotten they be, 
lake coala in the Babes 
They darken and die 


Song smkp into silence, 

The story is tot I, 

The windows are darkened, 
The hearthstone is cold 

Darker and darker 
The black shadows fall. 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over alL 


We hope this is only a strain Vjf that would-be penBivenese m which 
the poets of all ages are occasionally privileged to indulge That 14 sleep 
and oblivion" will not reign over Mr Longfellow's works we are well 
persuaded, and we behove also that, m that healthful and abundant 
mind, if the memory of the fancies it has lately thrown off u darken 
and die, like coals in the ashes,,” it » only to make room for others, 
whose genial radiance will soon start up to cheer and enlighten alike the 
Bunds of the poet and Ins readers 
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THE CONFEDERATES f OR* THE DATS OF MARGARET OF 

PARMA 

AH HISTORICAL ROMANCE * 

Chapter. X 

The grey light of raommg had scarcely rendered objects visible, when 
the youth whom we have called Ariel, mounted on a strong black horse, 
rode forth through the silent streets of Antwerp The yet chilly atmo¬ 
sphere of a spring night, increased the wretched feeling of desolation which 
ordanardy creeps over the early traveller who finds himself abroad when 
nothing is yet stirring—-when the busy life of towns lias not yet begun, 
and euetythmg, animate and mam hate, seems wrapped in the same cairn, 
deep repoae 

His horse's hoofs re-echoed and vibrated along the streets as if he had 
been wandering through a deserted city Tliu very boats, with their tall 
masts, struggling into form through the dim light, seemed to share the 
general slumber, so stdl did the dark masses spjtear as he cast upon them 
a careless look while crossing the many bridges that intersected t^e streets 
through which he had to pass The thick vapours were rising from the 
canals, and the young man, probably under the disagreeable influence of 
the scene and hour, muffled his face more completely m the collar of his 
cloak, drew its folds tighter around him, and pressed ms barret os deep as 
its form permitted over his brows 

lie looked in vtun around to dispel the uncomfortable sensation which 
crept over him, his eye fell on no living creature, not even of the brute 
cication He could discern no familiar object, everything seemed strange, 
and, at tliat moment, possessed rather the disadvantages than the 
charms of novelty As he rode over the Meerbrugge, however, he looked 
with something akin to pleasurable feelings on the bouse m which he Had 
spent a few hours the day before He expected to eee it offer the same 
image of repose that pervaded everything around him, and mechanically 
remed in his horac to bestow upon it a porting glance 

To hit great surprise, ho perceived that one of the shutters was thrown 
open, and a form, which he thought, so far as the uncertain light permitted 
him to decide, was that of a femAle, seemed to bo inhaling the damp and 
keen mght-mr As he peered more closely he became con v mood that a 
white handkerchief covered the face of the watcher Could it be Mar¬ 
garet 5 or her mother 5 * Whoever it was, what could he her motive for 
being there at such an hour ? 

Whilst these thoughts wore passing through hie mind, he himself became 
the object of attention to the person he was. examining , but instead of 
continuing her gore, on perceiving that he had stopped under the case¬ 
ment, she dosed the abutter violently, and left him to his conjectures, 
without any clue by which he might bring them to a solution, and yet a 
secret conviction, a prescience, such as we so often experience about trifle^ 
and which seldom enlightens us upon things of greater moment, told 
him that the figure he had seen so indistinctly was no other than the 
burgher e fair young daughter m tears and in sorrow, who had Sought re- 
i bof from & feverish night m the cool brasses of morning 

Q 2 
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The presentiments of Arkel had not deceived him, but, what be httte 
the tears which Margaret shed that night, the first tribute she 
jh ^ jet paid to sorrow, had been caused by his own mysterious appear* 
afiL* in the house of her father Haying but a very faint and incorrect 
idea of what had poised between hirn and her unde, anfl. of the feelings 
which had long swayed the latter, she had guessed so much of the truth, 
that to the strangers interview with her uncle was due bis sudden da ter¬ 
mination, to separate finally from his family—to embark in enterpnsefl 
the nature of which she scarcely comprehended, but which, perhaps, for 
that very reason seemed to her the mure dark and dangerous 

The disinclination she had conceived towards hiruwas strengthened by 
overhearing her father declare that he did not much like the looks of the 
youth, and instead of answering her uncle with hu usual alacrity when 
he was informed by him of the extensive orders that Arkel had brought 
from the Prince of Orange, he had contented himself with dryly requesting 
him to iafc n that altogether upon himself, os he was not ambitious of 
having anything to do with it She hod marked with anxious attention 
every detail, however minute, of that day, and recalled each and all m 
turn during the sleepless hours of the night, until every one became inde¬ 
libly impressed on her remembrance All the advantages with which 
the young stranger had appeared to her to be gifted, became at once obli¬ 
terated from her mind She saw in him only the cause of her first sor¬ 
row—Ode of those restless spirits who, wandering from roof to roof, carry 
with them some evil spell wherewith, sooner or later, to destroy the peace 
of each His image having been for some hours the theme of her medi¬ 
tations, it is no wonder if no light, however uncertain, could prevent her 
from identifying his person, no: can it appear strange that, under the 
impure of anger, and what she conceived to U just indignation, she 
would not suffer her eyes to rest upon him even for an instant 

Little did Arkel imagine he left such unfavourable impressions behind 
him Young and ardent, lie was, after Ins own manner, pleased with 
everybody and everything end it was natural that he should believe he 
hod made a no less agreeable impression upon those with whom it had 
iLilted his purpose for a time to associate 1 In this opinion he was con¬ 
firmed by remembering the few words he had overheard spoken by Mar¬ 
garet to Chicvosa, by which lie Lad been pleased and even flattered 
Wholly unconscious ot having distressed any earthly being, and perfectly 
satisfied with the result of his mission, his fancy busied itself with the 
scenes of the previous daj, and with his future prospects, which to his gay 
imagination seemed to glow with many a bright piomise 

Paul had made a strong impression upon him His firmness of cha* 
racter, straightforwardness of intention, and simplicity of manner, were 
strongly calculated to strike and, to please a generous nature With 
a few more such agents, what might not be undertaken and exe¬ 
cuted ? He also dwelt with pleasurable surprise upon the grace and 
beauty of the young heiress He never could have divined—unfamiliar 
as lie was with the class to which she belonged—that among its mem¬ 
bers beings possessed of so much real dignity as Margaret and her unde 
could be found 

He pondered with setae curiosity upon the probable issue of ChieynWa 
courtship, and he was no leas surprised now than he had been the day 
before, at the indifference with which that person appeared to be treated 
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by kif young mistress, Could any maiden view with coldness oae so 
gifted m all those external advantages which at all times, and m all ages, 
have been supposed to charm the female heart 19 Ho lost himself m a mawj 
of reflections concerning the Spaniard, whom he felt certain he had some¬ 
where seen before, hut with each effort at recollection, his powers of 
thought became more inextricably entangled, and, with the variableness 
of youth, all combination of ideas became, at length, lost in a vain endea¬ 
vour to remember some part of the song, in the performance of which the 
youth in question had so much distinguished himself * Absorbed in these 
and other reflections—if, indeed, we may give his thoughts such an ap¬ 
pellation—he gamed the Kaiserpoort, when, fortunately, recollecting 
that he had a long nde before him, he cast a farewell look around, pressed 
the sides of bis horse, and soon left a considerable line of route behind 
faun 

Arkel was of a temperament warm and highly enthusiastic, mingled 
with no slight tinge of the romantic The secrecy and mystery which 
must constantly surround the steps of one who pursues the dangerous 
path upon which he had recklessly entered—the importance with which 
such a career would invest one whose extreme youth might otherwise^ in 
Spite of his high pretensions, cause him to be overlooked—the excitement 
attending upon such enterprises as would naturally result from his situa¬ 
tion—had wen chiefly instrumental in drawing him into^he party ha had 
embraced The possible evils which might accrue to himself, or to others, 
from such e measure, were completely forgotten m the romance of the 
venture Urged on by those who easily foresaw that one ot his gi eat 
house and youthful ardour would be of the utmost use in an enterprise 
of no small dekoacy* personal risk, and responsibility, he had under taken 
with delight the mission to Antwerp—the first of any importance in 
which he had been engaged-—and he was now rapidly advancing on the 
road to Bois le Due, where many of his party weio assembled and 
anxiously awaiting him 

The chill of night soon yielded to the cheerful influence of day, and 
Ark el watched the first yellow streaks that faintly tinged the horizon, 
until the pale tint deepened,*and, by slow degrees, spread over the skies, 
whose uniform sheet of dull grey now grew uith every instant more light 
and mellow, until the sun rose m ah its splendour The air became 
warmer, although the breeze had lost none of its freshness, and the young 
horseman felt cheered and invigorated os he rode onward with unabated 


rapidity 

The flat surface of the Campins,. broken only by waters and dikes, gra¬ 
dually gave way to solid ground of a more agreeable aspect The ]ow 
furze, here and there spread over the landscape, became more and more 
thick, and smn intermingled with brushwood and occasional clusters of 
trees, whilst the cattle, lymg about in picturesque groups, animated the 
verdant fields The suti, although the spring was not far advanced, had 
become sufficiently ardent to render refreshing the sight of the largo 
forest of Grtutenhoot, winch he was now fast approaching, and he drew m 
Iuls rein, as much for the relief of his horse, 0 $ to enjoy the Fragrance of 
the young trees exhaling their perfume under its rays 

He mde leisurely for some time along a broad alley of trees, upon 
which he had entered, lulled by the monotonous twittering of the birds 
into a dreamy mood, when he was suddenly aroused by gay though dis- 
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fan t. k> mad*, which told bu experienced ear that he wu about to fall in 
jh the chase, wad he had no difficulty m conjecturing of whom the 
party was likely to bo composed- Hm first movement aid to urge for¬ 
ward be heated steed, who, like his master, seemed animated afresh by 
the music to which he woa accustomed, but, recollecting m time that it 
was hi* object to avaid* not to court, renconfcrea, he cheeked him os *ud- 
debly, and although he trusted much to hie being unattended, and to hu 
altered costume, which not a httle disguised bis person, he thought it 
better to avoid th -1 present meeting, and with it all inquiries which he 
might, perhaps, have found it somewhat inconvenient to answer 

Being in the more open and frequented part of'the forest, and the 
sounds approach mg nearer every minute, with a ugh, he determined upon 
striking off into one of the apparently endless tracts that extended on 
either side of the alley Although, having frequently followed the hounds 
m that very forest, he was well acquainted with Grceteohout and its 
environs, the path he had chosen did not seem familiar to him, it was 
more wild m its aspect, and lees trodden, than any he bad yet taken As 
he advanced, obliged occasionally to force bis way through the tangled 
brushwood, the sounds of the chase seemed to recede, and gradually die 
away m the distance The path, at length, become more open and less 
encumbered, and he pressed forward with more ease along the straight, 
dear vista, which now presented itself, until it broke upon a glade whose 
aspect invited him to pause and breathe his horse 

Tlie soft green turf spread around like a carpet, the toll trees, by 
which the spot was entircitd, interwove their long branches above in tbe 
form of a light dome, through whose apertures the blue sky appeared the 
more calm and azure for being intercepted by its delicate tracery On 
almost, all sides, except the avenue up which he had ridden, the space# 
between the larger trees were filled with thick-growing underwood of 
various kinds, Os if to render this natural bower more secret and lonely 
Scarcely had be time to cast an admiring glance around him, when the 
cry of the hounds ogam became distinctly audible, and some of the hunts¬ 
men seemed to be at no great (instance from him Obeying his first 
impulse, he thrust himself os far under the.trees as the thickness of the 
bushes would admit of, hoping, however, at the same time, that by good 
fortune the huntsmen nught puss through some more open avenue in hm 
Yicimly lit had not been ensconced m his retreat marc than a few 
minutes, when he became aware, by the peculiar vibration of the earth, 
that a horse was advancing at full speed along the same alley whence he 
had emerged T and the next instant the object that had excited his at ten- 
toon come m view 

But, instead of a horseman equipped for tbe chase, the light form of a 
lady, mounted on a beautiful jennet, burst upon hie sight, and his quick 
ej e soon recognised the fair rider ^Her sky blue velvet cap was thrown 
bock off her brow, and the light bon, which, m die agitation of the exer- 
Oise, had escaped from under it, waved back in graceful though untrained 
ma&es from her face Her well-shaped head was very much raised, and 
the eagerness of > outh and pleasure was visible in her glistening eye, and 
the unconscious smile that played around her lips So absorbed was she w 
the pleasing sensation of the moment, that Arkel hoped, even if she were 
to ndc up to the place wSere he stood, she might stall puss by without be¬ 
llowing upon him any notice, which seemed the more probable that she 
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was <jtute alone and un attended As eh* drew nearer, the eyf* of the 
lady wandered with delight over the scene which opened on her view, 
and, m Arkd had anticipated, partly hidden &$ he was, he did not imme¬ 
diately attract her attention. The instinct of her palfrey was, however, 
more easily reused, and his shyness soon made heir aware of the vicinity 
of a stranger At first, a feeling of timidity seemed to come Over her 
She was about to turn her hone’s head and make a precipitate retreat, 
when a alight movement of the animal which Aikel bestrode displayed 
more of his person than was before visible This appeared to awaken the 
lad y's curiosity, she hesitated for one more i n stent, then rode up slowly, 
though still CHutioody, towards the place where the young man was sta¬ 
tioned He saw that he was recognised, and deeming concealment to 
be more than superfluous, he advanced boldly to meet her, addressing her 
in terms of intimacy and affection 

** You here, Isabel? I little expected the pleasure of seeing you tins 
morning ™ 

“ Nay, the surprise is all on my aide/' said the lady, eydng her com- 
pfijiiuD'g simple and dusty attire with an investigating look, t(( and, per¬ 
haps, the pleasure too,” she added, with a smile, “ but my presence m 
easily explained—-I am m the tram of the prmcess, who hunts here to-day T 
Phihp and Charles are with us — they’ll come up presently, I doubt 
not” * 

([ But sot thus way, 1 hope 1 ” said Arkel 

“ I suppose not, it was a mere chance that brought me here-~a caprice 
of Phoebe's/' she replied, pitting her horse's neck with her delicate hand, 
aid 1 yielded, as usual, because he never fade to take me where I should 
with to be, bad I but as much foresight as himself “W hat a sweet place 
tins is l ” 

u Certainly/' said Aik el, somewhat abstractedly, “but, Isabel, you 
must not tell Phihp, nor Charley nor nny one else, of our unforeseen 
meeting 1 have grave motives for asking this favour, and you must 
grwnt it ** 

y Well, if you say so, I suppose I must I see there is something under 
all this, but mter you shall tall mo mare about it Hark 1 there 1 the dogs 
warn us—I must pu, or I shall lose my chance of the apart Stand by, 
Laratmd, and let me go " As the young maiden spoke, a alight degree 
of impatience seemed to pass over her delicate, almost infantine, features, 
but Arkel’s hand wa« still on her rem 

“ One moment, Isabel, give mu but one moment more You are 
alone, no help is near—nde not so recklessly, dearest for the sake of all 
who love you Think of the many accidents that might befall you—of 
the fete of the unhappy Mary of Burgundy, of whose memory you are so 
fond Like that princess, you take too much pleasure m the sport ” 

** You know r not, L*unorah what (f keen delight I find in it, or you and 
others would not be so demons of debarring me from it If the princess 
had not particularly dented my presence., I certainly should not have, been 
here to-day, and yet I never feel so strong a hold on life mid health as 
when borne on by my fleet palfrey beneath the green boughs of the forest. 
The rapidity of the motion, the freshness of the air, the cheerful so unde 
of the chase, the ground re echoing ta the hole's hoofs, the barking of 
the dogs, the gay notes of the horns, the general excitement of the scene, 
—oh 1 you know not, LamoraL, how gracing, how invigorating to me is 
die noble sport 1 But now pray—pny, Lain oral, let me pass 1 ” 
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She spoke with an enthusiasm that brought a fein t tinge of the rose to 
mingle with the tram parent h lies of her complexion, but it faded almost 
instantaneously Ajrkel withdrew his hrmd from her Tern, and freed from 
the restraint, she paused but one instant more 

“ You are commg soon to Fnmerende, I hope," said she, “we are all 
there v And withdht awaiting his reply, flhe urged her jennet forward 

So diminutive waa her form, and so peculiar and fciiy^like her style of 
be&utjr, that it wa* impossible to gaze on her in that sylvan spot, without 
thinking of the a*j A&l forms with which legendary lore ha s so often peopled 
the Lonely glades of the forest Perhaps the tmnd of Arkel might be busy 
with soma such fancy, as he looked after her with if thoughtful air until 
she was lost to view among the trees he then turned again his attention 
to the scene around him 

On a closer investigate*!, he perceived that the spot on which he stood 
was surrounded by avenues and elaarftigs that had at fiist escaped hi£ 
notice, hidden aa they were by the intervening underwood But he soon 
found that, Although he could plainly see into, to enter them was a matter 
of some difficulty He was meditating an attempt of this kind, when his 
movements were arrested by the gi^ht of another home woman advancing 
with Inghtful velocity along the -illey into which he was about to plunge 
She was mounted on a coal-black horse of a remarkable breed, urged bo 
hu ufcmolt speedjj as if borne onward by unseen wings, a noble hound!, 
dark as night, bounded by hw side, and it seemed as if, lost in the emulation 
of speed, these noble animals obeyed no Jaw hut the impulse of their own 
6ery natures One glance at the lady, whose severe grace of aspect woe 
increased by the dark hunting garb and black % el vet bonnet with stream¬ 
ing whit* plume winch she wore, convinced him that she held the reins 
with a firm though light hand, and her dashing dark eyes and expanded 
nostrils plainly spoke the eagei ness that would gladly have outstripped 
the winds 

A gigantic onk, with its huge gnarled limbs spreading in every direction, 
cast its brood shade across the ro H id The eye ot Arkd fell on one branch 
which a ray of the sun, |«rdiancc, gilded more vividly than the rest It 
projected right over the course pursued by thtf huntress on she came, and 
now Arkel saw, what had at first esca{>ed Jum, that it boded danger to 
the reckless nder His ^ips parted to warn—but, all too late, the sound 
died away in a vague murmur of horror os he beheld the lady homed for¬ 
ward, with an impetus that nought could check, to meet the shock, the 
next instant the barret flew from her brow, and she lay apparently lifeless 
on the ground The steed staggered and rcii ed, as the rein was involun¬ 
tarily tightened by its felling nder, but the instant her hand relinquished 
its hold, and the loosened girths retained the saddle no longer, the fright¬ 
ened animal dashed forward with increased velocity, and was soon lost to 
view Not bo the faithful bound oil else forgotten, he crouched by the 
side of his mistress, gazing with melancholy intelligence ou hei prostrate 
form 

The whole was but the work of a moment Arkel Ind sprung from his 
horse on first discovering the danger, but bb he wa* preparing to force 
his way through the bushes, voices were heard calling loudly from vnnous 
directions, and many cavaliers, decked out in the gaj est manner, rode 
leisurely up the avenue 

One glance at the scene before, them changed their carelessness mto 
haste aud terror Arkel, still hidden by his position, kept it rather from 
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ft feeling of torpor, such aa comes over the mind of the young and mer- 
penenced at due sight of an unexpected catastrophe, than from any design 
or desire of further concealment The dismounted cavaliers soon sur¬ 
rounded the lady, hut th#u consternation and alarm was so great fti to 
prevent their offttahng any effectual succour 

t( Seek her ladies, 3 cried ong u Bring water’ 1 ' ordered another, in An 
authoritative manner <4 Help f for Gods sake help T —the princess is 
dead 1 exclaimed a third “ She has only fainted,” assured a fourth But 
though all spoke, none moved to obey 9 

Their useless clamours continued to augment, when suddenly the lady 
moved, sighed deeply then opened her eyes She seemed at fir*t hatthy 
to comprehend what had happened, but gradually consciousness as well 
as life returned, she rose hastily from her recumbent posture, and waved 
back, with a haughty gesture, those who would have supported her 

“ I thank you, my lords,” she said* with as calm and unruffled a dignity 
as if she had but risen from the couch of easy repose, instead of the moss 
which had well-nigh proved a bed of death—I thank yon f you mean 
kindly, but I need no further help I was merely stunned, I believe, but 
there i$ no pain—none whatever Where is iny barret? Ah 1 there,’* 
pointing to the spot where it Jay She took it from the hand of the 
young noble who proffered it, then continued gazing round 41 Where is 
my horse? Nat huit, I hope?" * * 

11 We have not seeu him Doubtless he is fied/ **id one of the tram, 
** but your highness’s accident having now put an end to the day's sport, 
a htter-” 

“ Not so t not so 1,1 said the princess, hastily u I thank you, gentle¬ 
men, for the interest you show me , but you push it to extremes Which 
of you has a horse that is not fatigued ? 1 will mount him " 

Respectful remonstrances were now strongly urged by all who stood 
around the person of Margaret of Parma For a time she listened, as if 
half yielding to their persuasions, but at that moment the horns blew 
notes of promise, the barking of the approaching dogs announced the 
game not far off The ruling passion of the house of Burgundy rose 
powerfully m her bosom*. lifer calmness gave way * a frown contracted 
her brow, her eye grew stern, and her voice sounded harsher than usual, 
with impatience, as she turned to the group around her 

“ Which amongst you, I say, has a horse at my disposal ? There is no 
time to be lost, we roust mount and away No more words, pray I have 
heard enough Pluhp of figment, your steed seems fresh there-—change 
the saddle, quick, thats well, your hand” 

Yourg in years, but npe in the wisdom of courts, whilst the rest hesi¬ 
tated, the young nobleman whom she addressed hastened to prepare, with 
his own hands, the powerful animal, of Flemish breed, which he had 
bestridden, for its noble freight, and respectfully helped the princess to 
horse 

13v this time Arkel hud sufficiently recovered from the shock his feel- 
mgv had received on seeing the precarious situation of the princess, to 
think of his own Perceiving she needed no further assistance, and that 
she was surrounded by familiar faces, he determined to remain where he 
was until they should have dispersed As became to this resolution, 
something broke through the bushes unr him with great violence, ho 
did not see tho object, but lie felt convinced, hy the nature of the bound, 
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Hut it ms the stag Emerging from another avenue, the dogs, followed 
fey ladies, nohlfiflj and huntsmen, rushed by t sod so absorbed were the fair 
huntresses in the exciting business of the momuut, that they heeded not 
the efforts of the young nobles to attract theu- attention, but galloped past 
the place where stood the princess and her party She was now fairly 
seated, end young Lgroont had quitted her stirrup 

u Stand back, my lords, 1 ' said Margaret, grasping the vein tighter 
“ Nay, urge me no farther r Behave me, I am not hurt But now to 
horse—to horse quickly, and follow 11 She struck the willing steed, who 
bounded forward, and the princess soon left her tnun behind 

All prepared to follow as fast as they could A*friend offered young 
Egmont a place behind him until they should fall m with the led horses, 
and their extreme hurry, and the want of room for the equestrian evolu¬ 
tions m which they indulged, added not a little to the general confusion. 
They mounted and dismounted, lost and recovered their seats and jewelled 
bonnets, with shouts of youthful hilarity, strangely contrasting with the 
dread and alarm that had reigned amongst them but a few minutes 
before Finally, ndmg forward, shouting and laughing as they ducked 
beneath the branch that had nearly proved so fatal to their noble mis¬ 
tress, they pursued the track of the chase 

Arkel gazed after them with a dizzy eye, as the last of their dancing 
plumes disappeared behind the foliage A joyous morfe waa soon blown, 
but, softened by distance, tjie well-known air appeared more sweet, the 
chase had swept by him like the flitting, unsteady forms of a dream, 
and the dying cadence which he now listened to sounded faint and vague 
on his ear like music heard m slumber 

Leisurely remounting, and leaving the covert m which he had kin 
perdu y he rode slowly on As he approached the place where the prin¬ 
cess had fallen, he paused to gaze upon the ancient oak, whose branches 
bad well-nigh proved so deadly 

He wa$ about to resume his onward movement, and had turned his 
horack head for that purpose, when his eye w as attracted by some white 
object which lay, hair-concealed, beneath the long grass and wild flowers 
of the forest, amongst the struggling roots* of the tree A nearer in¬ 
spection induced him to dismount lie advanced to the spot, and raised 
from the ground a small packet, which he perceived, with much agitation, 
bore, affixed to it, m yellow wax, the well-known seal of Spain It was 
evidently a document of considerable importance, for a cramped band 
had endorsed the words * 6 sec jet* and tl private, 1 ' and, in the easily- 
recognised, bold, sprtwimg characters of the princess, had been added 
the words “moat secret—most private* It had, probably, been remitted 
to her m the hurry of her departure for the cha^e, when, not choosing to 
relinquish the daj T l sport, she had, after hastily perusing it T thrust it 
into her bosom, having first marked it with precaution, in order that she 
might not, by any possible error, confuse it with other and more public 
papers 

Arkel’s first impulse was to return it into the hands of the owner, from 
the folds of whose drees it must have fallen He had not, however, ridden 
many paces with that intention, when apparently some new thought 
struck him, for, yielding to some sudden impulse, he wheeled round, and, 
with a countenance sterner than usual, dashed the spurs into his horse 1 * 
ndes, and rode off rapidly in another direction 
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Ax no great distance from Harlem, unprotected by outer walla, lay the 
little town of PurrAerend It was neatly built, and bore the visible stamp 
of solid comfort jand well-domg Its grey buildings, and its moated, 
tuixetod castle, surrounded by greensward attending for away on every 
Side, appeared like on island rising from the bosom of on emerald sea. 
The ground, m some parts, exhibited those vmd, beautiful, yet treache¬ 
rous tints, that might owe their peculiarity to waters eonctaled beneath 
its yielding surface , but it was not so with the fair fields of the Beemst&r. 
The cattle might these graze m peace, and the traveller traverse with a 
bald foot its large expanse of soft verdure Once, indeed, a large Jake 
had spread its ail very waters over what now formed pleasant meadows. 
Tradition even opokt of a fair syren who, m days of yore, not content with 
toying with the water- lib es by the light of the moon, and lulling sprites to 
rest with her gong, hod even basked in the rays of the sun, end suffered 
the morning breeze to waft the notes of her enchanted lay to*the ears of 
man She was caught, the imprudent one, and brought in sad captivity 
to Harlem, where she lingered many years, and was finally buried But 
that wo* many a long year back The industry of man lied caused the 
flower to grow where once tin. wave bad broken, and the name of Furme- 
rend alone kept the memory of past things still fresh in the minds of the 
people 

Fair as ever wn^ syren in olden time, wifhin the grey walls of the 
castle there dwelt one who, from her peculiar loveliness—combining much 
of the wild, untutored graces of childhood, from which she seemed scarce 
to have emerged, with a fawn-like timidity wholly her own—-might yet* 
to a fanciful imagination, have embodied the spirit of the place 

A s she half reclined and half sat upon a velvet cushion at the feet of a 
lady considerably her senior, Isabel of Egmont exhibited nothing of that 
animation which had been so all-pervading m the forest of Groetonhoot 
Her beauty was of no ordinary style, such as ’would have struck i^e 
vulgar eye A form considerably below the common height, n hly-com- 
flexion that knew of no alhmiae with the rode, the small unmarked feature*, 
were all in striking contrast with the beings who surrounded her, to whom 
a casual observer would not have imagined her to be bound by any ties of 
blood ' 

The lady who occasionally gased upon Isabel with a look such as a 
mother alone can bestow, was of a noble though scveie aspect Her form 
was os much above the usual stnnd&i d ot bet sex as that of her daughter 
was beneath it, and her features, tar from exhibiting the email delicacy of 
Isabel^, might have been termed coarse but for her stateliness of mien 
She sat upon a solid bench of oak,mhly carved, which adhered to the wall 
all round the apartment,bearing m front, upon lost*nged-sbape escutcheons, 
a senee of armorial quartern) g£ belonging to the family of Egmont in 
right of descent and alliances Amongst these might he traced the bear¬ 
ings of many of the noblest houses m the Netherlands The floor—for it 
was a summer apartment—was oi tessellated marble, on ahich the light 
that .streamed from the windows, at considerable height from the ground, 
fell mellowed, and, together with an exquisitely carved oaken Prte-Iheu 
of large dimensions, wrought by the most celebrated artists of that day, 
imported to the interior somewhat of that cool repose peculiar to ch&peU 
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The ceiling* was supported by oaken rafters of great bulk The huge 
mantelpiece of carved oak exhibited the armorial bearings of the Eg moots, 
quartered with those of the house of Bavaria, repeated on the large iron 
plate at the back of the fireplace, the fire-doge of which, ornamented with 


Near to the Lady Isabel and her mother, Sabma, Duchess of Bavaria, 
with his anus folded on his brood chest, stood the celebrated Prince of 
Gavres, popularly called Count of Egmont* at that time a star of the first 
magnitude, before whose light that of France had so often paled He was 
of a fair, florid complexion , his expanded brow looked the seat of honour, 
his mild blue eyes were full of gentleness, and his full bps expressed the 
blandest courtesy His air was that of command , a frank, easy grace 
was shown in every movement No person ever united in a more perfect 
manner the pnnee, the knight, and the soldier 

Either from the love of contrast* so deeply implanted in human 
nature, or because she was the eldest of lug daughters, the count regarded 
Isabel as hm favourite child He felt for her the strongest affection of 
which the heart of man is susceptible Not his sons, who might bear his 
banner to the battle-field, continue the name he had endowed with so 
much lustre, and, like him, trumpet it forth to the annals of history—not 
even Philip, his first-born—was hall so dear to his heart as that one little 
shrinking floweret, whose fragility made it doubtful if it could bloom long 
in a world where there are so many cold winters to blight, so many 
scorching summers to wither He regarded her with attention, and 
Isabel, happy in the notice of a parent whom she Wed with all the en¬ 
thusiasm of her nature, remained motionless, with the long, snowy 
fingers of her mother clasped within her own, fearing lest, by movement, 
word or look, she might disturb his gaze, thus fixed upon her 

“ 1 rejoice to find nunadves once more at Pumnerend, said the countess 
to her husband “ bo fur from the business and the cures of public life, I 
feel completely at home Here, at least, we have you to ourselves At 
GftYreg, the affairs of Ghent tear you constantly from our side How 
much happier should we be if, retired altogether from the state, forgetting 
and forgotten, you could at last enjoy the pleasures, the leisure—and, let 
me add, the security—of your home 11 

“ Idle visions these, i^tbma, replied the count, u such as women love 
to indulge in Forgotten I never shall he, or my country will be stained 
with ingratitude, fbiget, I nevci can* am, moreover, looked upon by 
all classes, in these critical times, as one of their chief stays m the storm 
I have duties to fulfil—duties from which I never could, nor would, 
shrink, let them cost me what they may " 

"Alas 1 I fear the u^t wifi be great Already have you been fiir more 
involved in these matters than is favourable to our repose TJ 

** Repose is not a word for a man, Sabina You would not wish your 
husband to entwine his brows with a wreath of poppy M 

11 Your laurels are yet too fresh to need replacing,** said the countess, 
proudly 

“ Pethapa a few olive-branches interspersed amongst their leaves would 
not have disparaged them,** said the count, thoughtfully H That would 
have been the proudest hour of my life, in which I could have stood 
between my sovereign and my countrymen a successful mediator, obtain* 
mg justice as a boon from the former, and offering m return from the 
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latter the assurance of infinite gratitude and unalterable fidelity Such, 
Sabina, jb the dream mv fancy has long revelled m, and from which I 
Lave been but too roughly awakened J! 

“It was indeed worthy of you, bad but success been possible T I would 
fain hope that bqth the king and your country men— cruelly as the former 
Las deceived you—must honour the disinterested feelings that have 
guided you to seek the good of*both But, alas 1 people as well as princes, 
have often proved ungrateful, and in that, at least, have shown sympathy 
The task of mediator has ever been a difficult— sometimes a dangerous 
one He risks offending the one party, frequently, without satisfying the 
other" « 

“ But the satisfaction of ones own conscience—do you tecktm that as 
nothing, babins? Mine to me is, mid, I trust, ever will be, the highest 
of earth) > tribunals 

11 Excuse my frankness, said the counters, gently 14 Remember how 
slowly, bow sorrowfully, the year you were in Spam glided by with those 
you left behind Little Isabel pined and drooped, as if she never were to 
see you more 11 

The count sighed, and remained for some minutes absorbed in thought 
Apparently, his daughter was the object of hit reflections, fbl he passed 
his baud over her fair hour, and affectionately kissed her forehead 

“ I had encouraged hopes for you, too, my child, die sauk t( But 
promises r what are they* The word of a kmg is very air, it fans our 
cheek, passes by, and is lost m the atmosphere of a court' Even so be 
it, my Isabel and I can do without royal favours u 

H fetill something, nay, much, was done for us/ smd the countess f 
** and with some management the hopes held cut to you may, perhaps, 
yet he realised ' 

il Yes, at the puce of my honour 11 exclaimed Egmont, impatiently 
a t was grateful for those private favours you mention—how grateful, you 
heat know, Sabina—when I fancied that Philip was as much my country's 
benefactor as my own The world calls me nch, but what nebes are 
adequate to support with due splendour a name like ours, that hat so many 
claims upon it Cod knows* l grudge not Heaven any child of mine 
whom a tine vocation may call to embrace the veil, stall, 1 confess, I 
should not like to see any one of them compelled to that measure, and 
the promises of Philip were not unimportant fti that respect But all 
that is new over, 1 * added he, with a sigh “ The pnnee who did not 
scruple to expose my imr fame to foul suspicions-—who could persuade 
me that 1 had succeeded in obtaining from him all I demanded for a dis¬ 
tressed people—give mo letters of a satisfactory nature, which he took 
care to neutralise by private, and very different instructions, and thus 
expose me to the doubts of all parties—can I trust him in aught—him 
who could thus deceive one to whom*the world thinks him indebted? It 
was not fair—it was not knightly T * 

(i I wish," said the countess, 41 you would resent tins conduct by silent 
contempt, instead of open discontent The latter merely tends to em- 
bittei the many joys that fate has bestowed on you, and may, ultimately, 
cause the king to icgard you as an enemy All hearts are not generoua 
enough to understand that fidelity may bo still strong in a bosom whence 
love and respect are down Oh 1 my dear, deftr husband, how I wish to 
see you renounce the part you have embraced, and retire into the bosom 
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of your family, where, I repeat, yon mil find safety ai well aa hsppi- 

IMSfl ** 

u It is worse than useless, deareet, to ipeuk thus to me, h said the 
eoiint; taking his wife a disengaged hand “ Yon are conjuring up ivreet 
i rp^ fl of peace that may not be They would not let xae retire thus to 
tranquil oblivion, aid, although m hours of disappointment 1 have myself 
thought of it, 1 could, I think, have courage for anything hut that. 
Think not, Sabina, that it is because I feel less warmly than yourself the 

E leisures—the mahamtibfe delights of a home like mme, where bright 
opes and brighter armies meet me at every turn Not e*en at Spires, in 
the halo of your youth and beauty, when an emperor put your hand m 
nnne, were you half bo dear to my heart as now, my Sabina—-now that 

J ou have added thirteen goldffti links to the chain that bound us Indeed 
am a happy husband—a glad father, and to watch my children^ grow¬ 
ing merits—to listen to my Sabina^ gentle counsel—to watch over the 
comforts and prosperity of my vassals (for though my power of inflicting 
pain on them be limited by the wise laws of this country, still my bounty 
is not fettered), to enjoy their grateful obedience and their love*—to sec my 
halls filled with the fin ends and allies of my house, and to pass the wme- 
cup round in oblmon of the discord and the evdfl that make the world, 
at times, so sad—to break a Lmce in the tilt-yard, or pursue the fleet stag 
through * the gr?en forest with the fleeter hounds—to see my gentle 
daughters wed noble and aspiring youths, my sons gather laurels in their 
turn wherewith to crown the shield of their house and quarter it with 
high aUuiftLes,—these are visions that have often haunted my day-di cams, 
su'd made me smile away many a graver, sadder image Such the life I 
could have wished to five My death I would meet with delight m the 
hour of victory, a soldier^ grave is the soldier’s best recompense not for 
him the aoft cushions of a silken bed, and the wails of female sorrow, let 
hia last couch be the trampled turf, and the shouts of triumph his death- 
knell 1 But if that may not be, aa it seems now but little likely that it 
should, then would I paafl from this world like my cousin of Buren,* with 
a smde on my hp, surrounded by loving fnends and numerous kinsmen, 
having time to express the kind wishes nf my heart to each and all lli^ 
was a calm, serene death—such aa it well beseem a man to die Shall 
my end be like hia 

A pensive, almost sod expression banished from the count a hand¬ 
some countenance the glow and animation which his words had excited,, 
fta if some painful train of thought had been suggested by them The 
warm pressure of Sabina’s finger®, and the aoft bps of Isabel, that touched 
his other hand, aroused him He gazed m their tearful eyes, and 

* The death of the Count of Boren is quite a feature of the middle ag'es When 
he felt hie last hour approaching, he armed himself cap a-pie, and throwing over 
all the L,orgwms mantle of the Golden Fleet*, caused himself to be earned to km 
grand kill of reception, whither he had BunuuoEied moat of Iua powerful kin, as 
well as all the officer? of his household and retainers, down to the huntsmen and 
falconers Having taken his scot, he called for a large goblet of wine, and quaffed 
it to the health of aU He then conversed freely, indulging in reminiscencea of the 
dulse and war, until, feding himself growing weak, he bleared the emperor, took 
leave of each in turn, even of his servants, and, failing bock m hie chair, expired 
* Thus says Bran tome 1 should all great uien meet their end, instead of dying 
in feathers, Like ducks " This death made a great sensation at the time, and to 

** die like Huron Tl became a common saying 
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shaking off, with an evident start, the despondency that crept over him, 
he continued, with a somewhat forced smile— 

“ But talking of such matters will not make the few hours pass lightly 
which we have snatched from the world? Where are your brothers, 
Isabel ? They both accompanied you back, did they not?" 

“ Yes,” replie3 Isabel “ Phihp was delighted witfc the princess’s affa¬ 
bility * and, in truth, she wo* full of kindness for us all To me she 
Spoke at great length of the advantages of a religious life, and plainly 
hinted that, should I wish to enter a convent, I need not he animus 
about a dowry, for the king would provide one fitting toy birth pt 

u And a great deoj more to the same purpose, I dare be sworn, 1f inter¬ 
rupted the count, angrily " I wish she would spare me such marks of 
her favour as her endeavours to rob me of my eldest daughter Coma, 
Isabel, you must not think of this, I have very different views for you 
You are not the child," be continued, with a smile, “that I could so 
easily spare I owe the duchess no thanks for this But your mind must 
remain unbiassed for the present, in tune, I wifi stamp jipon it the 
impress I wish it to hear—always with your leave and consent, fair 
daughter, for God knows I would not enact the tyrant with any human 
being, least of all with my own children ’* 

“ I am glad,” said the countess, “ that joe are bo explicit with Isabel 
She has taken strange notions into her head of late, and thinks*more of 
the cloister than we could wish She does not reflect that her parents 
may have happier plans in store for her " 

“My little Isabel,” said Egmont, ootmngly, “has more regard for 
our wishes than you imagine, Sabina These longings after repose and 
seclusion arc often, in a young breast, mistaken impulses of a very 
different nature Isabel loves me too well ever to have thought seriously 
of leaving me ” 

The count spoke in the most soothing of tones, yet the deepest blushes 
rapidly succeeded each other on the young girl's cheek, her frame was 
agitated by a slight tremor, and two silent tears escaped from beneath 
her long, silken lashes In any other, these symptoms would have ap¬ 
peared strange , but the parcpte of Isabel had long observed, and watched 
with puukil anxiety, the extreme timidity and nervousness of their fa- 
vounte child Uubke the rest of their offspring, she had never possessed 
the \j£our of frame and buoyancy of disposition “which had fallen to thwr 
lot, and no after-cares had been p successful m giving body or mind more 
tone The calm, unruffled existence which her rank seemed for her had 
not blunted or spared, as might have been hoped, but rather increased, to 
a painful excess, the young maiden e acute sensibilities Her family had 
at first struggled with, but now respected, the weakness of her physical 
organisation Involuntarily, her father’s voice became more gentle when 
addressing her, her mother s look softer, and her infant sisters forebore 
their loud gambols m her presence A natural instinct banished all rude 
and boisterous mirth from around her On the present occasion, there¬ 
fore, her apparently causeless agitation was neither canvassed nor re¬ 
proved , and the entrance of two lovely cherubs, ushered m with great 
ceremony, by the countess'# page, diverted attention from her 

They rushed to the count for the accustomed embrace, who, raising 
from the floor each little damsel in turn bestowed upon her the parental 
kiss with a Zook of glowing fondness The eyes of the children ware in- 
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stantly attracted by the gay colour of the silken bind to 'which the 
insignia of the Golden Fleece was appended, and they struggled with 
their tiny hands for the pme as they lay in their father 7 ! arms 

11 lou are too ambitious, fair damsels/’ eaid he, laughing, "hut 
though we are spared the weight of the collar on ordinary days, yet the 
trinket is heavy enough at times in all conscience, without your adding 
your little load to it It is remarkable how all my girls in turn hare 
striven to pull this honourable badge from my neck Little Isabel was 
nevei so happy as when I suffered her to play with it n 

u You spud the children,” said the countess, with a smile of happiness 
** See how the) toy with your ruff They will tear the pearls from your 
doublet, if you do not put them down Leonora is particularly mis¬ 
chievous ” 

“ When cue has not yet completed the second year of existence,” said 
the count, laughing at hia crowing babes, “ one cannot be expected to be 
discreet or reasonable, but, m good sooth, they are troublesome little 
blessings 4 Here, Sabina, take them ” 

The mother received her treasures m her lap, where the youngest 
seemed to rest m perfect content, but the elder glided to the door, and 
was soon playing with Isabel, the general favourite of the family, whether 
old or young 

** Wft must plan something to amuse/' began the count, but the sen¬ 
tence died away upon his bps as the door opened, and a personage glided 
into the apartment, whom we cannot pass under silence 

The Count of Egmont, like all the other mtmben of the privy coun¬ 
cil, had a confidential secretary, who was privileged to accompany hie 
patron to the council chamber, and who, like all the chief officers of 
powerful houses, was of good birth Far from bang obliged from pecu¬ 
niary motives to take upon himself the duties of such an office, John of 
Casembret, Lord of B&ckerseel, was not, as his title sufficiently denotes, 
without landed property, but, sharing in no ordinary degree the enthu¬ 
siastic love and admiration of the Flemings for the count, he felt honoured 
in filling a situation of so much trust about his person He had been 
with him eo many years that Egmont had no secrets for him, his very 
thoughts, his most important plans, were laid open to him as soon ns 
formed—in short, he had become his friend 

Casembrot was evidently past thirty, of a grave appearance, but other¬ 
wise so little distinguished by any remarkable trait or chaiactenstic, that 
he might have been seen day aftei day without being noticed, or, on a 
sudden, called to remembrance at all, but the scrutiny of an interested 
observer would have discovered that his tall form was prematurely bent, 
and that bis thin, prominent features bore an expression of habitual me¬ 
lancholy, which could not have been aiway s familiar to them His com¬ 
plexion, hair, and eyes, were dark* like those of a Spaniard, but there 
was a mildness pervading his every look, that at once showed he belonged 
not to that land, whose sun but too often ripens unto fierceness the pas- 
nous of man 

Casembrot looked round for a moment with on air of uncertainty 
When hie eye encountered that of the count, he said— 

“ I am sorry to have to derange you from the enjoyment of this tran¬ 
quil hour, but news of a pressing nature has arrived, which, 1 am afraid, 
'ndl demand jour instant attention ” 
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” It is Always you, Casembrot, who take my lord from os,” said the 
countess, reproachfully 

“ Not me, lady,^replied the secretary, “ not me, bat the government 
of Flanders has many claims upon bis time which he cannot escape ” 

11 But to-dav/ 1 said Egmant, looking around him with looks ol tender¬ 
ness and satisfaction, “ to-day t 1 feel quite the father, and would font 
forget that I am aught else— that is, if you will let me and he placed 
his hand familiarly □□ his secretary's shoulder 

Casembrot met the glance of the enunt with a look of so grave a mean¬ 
ing, that the latter instantly relinquished his hold 

il I see how it w,” feid he, -*you will take no excuse, and are again 
come to pour into my ear all the had news that has been collecting dur¬ 
ing my snort absence ’* 

u Bnt j ou will come buck to ns,*’ said the countess, gazing on her 
husband with a look of deep affects ofi 

“ Certainly, I will give him an hour at the utmost, and then, if no 
envious chance tears any of us away from the domestic circle, we will 
have one fortnight free from all interruption ' 

“ I fear you will think it advisable, on the contrary, to hurry back, 
with all speed, to Brussels, 1S said Casembrot 

“ In that case, you hare truly some unpleasant tiding^ for mq," said 
the count, assuming an air of senousnebs he had uot yet exhibited 
"Then, dearest, you must partake of the del^hts of Furmerend with¬ 
out me f> 

As Egmontwas about to leave the apartment, the galloping of a horse 
was heard approaching the gates of the castle 

* ITa T * exclaimed Cascmb»ot, who had listened attentively, "doubtless 
the regent’s messenger comes to summon you in all haste to the council" 

* Indeed 1 blows the wind from that quarter ■ i ' 1 answered the count, 
negligently “ Then, for once, I intend to disappoint Madame de Parme 
Of what use are wo Knights of the Golden Fleece and Governors of 
Provinces in the council, when the princess has previously settled in her 
own cabinet, with Bnrlaimont and Yighus, the measures which she id de¬ 
termined to take Onco it wiU Granvella, now it is them There is 
jlways seme one between her and those whose voices should he most 
listened to Wherefore should I go to offer advmt that witC, I mu sure, 
he rejected, because uupalatablc ? and why should I not refuse to act upon 
principles which my common-seusd, ami my heart, alike disown v Come., 
nu tiusty friend, lor once beln vo me, though I know jou are, in most 
cases, unpersuadable whan once y ou have adopted an idea I fed that m 
attending this summons I tan do no good to others, perhaps none to my¬ 
self 1 ha>e something of A presentiment about it I will not go ’* 

“ But bethink you, my lord,” urged the secretary “ Not only the 
princess, but also the Knights of the Order, will, perhaps, put the most un¬ 
favourable construction on your absence at such a crisis Hod 1 but tuna 
to explain——" 

u You, doubtless, would persuade me, m y our own quiet way, as usual, 
that I am wrong and you am nghfc But this time I will \m nrm The 
countess and Lady Isabel shall not be disappointed Besides, I have a 
misgiving—a secret voice tells me to stay away ” * 

At this moment the messenger was formally announced, and Casembrot 
hastened to receive him in the hall below 
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“Nay, trust not, implicitly, to omem and forebodings; ” said the 
countess u Remember how you imagined evils were impending, m con¬ 
sequence of some trivial circumstances that occurred at the memorable 
Jetcs at Antwerp, many years ago, yet nothing happened that was not 
moist agreeable T ' * 

u True/' replied the count, ** I remember it well The king overthrew 
Be Horn and myself m the tournament, and we both imagined it boded 
us no good. 1 tormented myself with apprehensions on your account, and 
yet that very day 1 learnt the glad tidings of my Isabel's birth 11 

“ And the ring—the talisman of your house, whose loss so much dis¬ 
tressed you, but which was eventually returned Omens are not to be 
trusted, they so often prove false It is the weakness of our nature, only, 
that prompts u s to listen to the busy suggestions of our fancy ” 

w It were dangerous, at least, not to struggle with them at times,” said 
Casembrot, who at that moment glided into the room ** Tina is a truth 
that all must have experienced who have passed the first days of youth 9r 
“For once, however, I am determined to yield to them,” persisted the 
count tl What have you heard more? Alas * the frail bark of the state ie 
sadly tossed about, when a female hand is at the rudder ” 

“Let us he fair,” answered Casembrot “Few men could steer it 
dearer, of the rocks than does the Princess Margaret If she were but 
free to act according to the impulses of her own firm mind, and clear 
head, it were well for the Netherlands w 


“ If you think so highly of her powers,' 1 said the count, “ you will 
agree the more readily with me, that she stands not m much need of m} 
support ” 

u The messenger has informed me/' observed the secretary, “ that others 
liavo been sent to every quarter of Flanders, to summon the krughtg and 
governors to Brussels in all haste I also gathered from him that his in¬ 
structions were to hasten here, before going to the Prince of Orange It 
were, perhaps, well for you, my lord, to nde as far as Breda, and consult 
with him As we proceed thither I can lay the urgency of the ease before 
you , and I feel certain, too, that the prince will advise a speedy compli¬ 
ance with the regent’s wishes I hope no knight, under the present cir¬ 
cumstances, will, I am sure none should, refuse obedience Believe me, 
my dear lord, your departure is unavoidable ,J 

“ You see, ladies, I cannot escape my fate* Jet me struggle never so 
much,” eaid the count, laughing, “ bo fkrewcll, farewell ! Casembrot, I am 
yours " 

As Egmont, followed by his secretary, left the apartment, again the 
sound of a horse was heard entering the court-yard 

‘ Lamonl 1 * exclaimed Isabel, her eye flashing with a momentary 
pleasure as the door flew open, and Ark el stood in the presence of the 
ladies of the castle 
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Wbh^e the subject of emigration is being bo pfcminently brought 
before the public, it may not be annas to draw especial attention to that 
one of the Australian colonies which, while it stems to bo free from most 
of the drawbacks urged against the fifth division of the globe, combines 
witlun itself nearly all its peculiar advantages Wo allude to Australia 
Fehx t commonly known by the name first given to the harbour—-Port 
Pin lbp This is certainly one of the most extraordinary colonies of this 
or any former age Discovered—or, at any rate, explored and settled 
—by voluntary private enterprise, it haa never cost the mother country 
one farthing On the contrary, having from the commencement a large 
(considering the population) surplus revenue, it contributed to the re* 
sources of jNew South Wales, or Sydney, of which (much agiufrat its will) 
it still forma a part—an evil from which Port Phillip seems about to be 
freed, by being made a distinct colony, with its own governor and legis¬ 
lature, winch is likely to be chiefly elective Scarcely more than ten 
years ago this colony was located by some enterprising settlers from Van 
Diemen’s loud, who brought their flocks with them, at ^jicat ifsk and 
expense This was followed shortly after by r the arrival of flocks and 
herds of cattle from the northern district, and now the whole country 
between Melbourne and Yap is occupied, mid it mad rune twice a- 
week from Melbourne to Sydney, a distance of about in hundred 
miles In 1837, tho first time we saw the now handsome city of 
Melbourne, the capital, die first brick house was unfinished, there were, 
pcil aps, three hundred people living tn tents, slab or weather-board 
cottage 1 ?, or mud odificea, commonly called wattle and daub After dark, 
the only guide to the residence of ^tn acquaintance was the bearing of the 
lights m the diftorant houses, and the position of the one sought being 
ascertained, ten chances to one against your arriving without falling into 
some pit lately dug for the cellar of a house about to bo erected, or your 
shins being broken by stumps of trees, which were by no means scarce in 
wlmt were called the streets of that young settlement 

This town has now about twehe thousand inhabitants, and many of its 
buildings would vie with the best in manj towns ol similar size m 
England Tho population of the whole district may be estimated at forty 
thousand, as the lost census, taken in 1845, was about thirty-six thousand 
With respect to the character of the population, we feel warranted m 
saying that it is equal, if not superior, m point of education and intelli¬ 
gence, to any colony under the British crown We refer especially to 
the settlers in the interior Its wealth is best proved by the amount of 
its exports and unporta, the former amounting to nearly 500,000/ > and 
the latter to about 250,000/ T 

Its freedom from the severe droughts which the more northern settle* 
menta ore occasionally subject to, and its general temperature, make it 
pecubarfy adapted to the constitution of thoae bom m our own isles, and 
even those who ore delicate, and have a tendency to pulmanaiy disease, 
denve benefit from its genial atmosphere 

It possesses, perhaps, a larger portion^ of eod adapted to agriculture than 
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Mjy other part of the continent of New South Wales, while for grazing 
purposes it is perhaps unrivalled In the luxuriant districts of Port Fatly 
and Portland Bay it is not unusual for a settler to send to market a 
draft of fat cattle, cay 100, from his run, grass*fed (no oil-cake or beet¬ 
root), averaging 900 and even 1000 lbs in weight, aijd these splendid 
beasts are often mdited into tallow, owmg B to a want of sufficient mouths 
to consume the beef, even at l^d per lb 

While the moat serious compWits are urged against Australia as to its 
want of water, Phrt Philhp seems to have engrossed more than its share 
of the mens on the flouth*eaatero and southern coast, Giff 1 'e Land, on 
the south-east coast alone, lias seven streams, including the fine River 
La Trobe (named by Count Strabj sky after the superintendent of the 
district), constantly' running through one of the finest tracts of country 
in the world, and Port Phdhp Proper possesses the great River Murray, 
more than 800 miles in length, tbff Goulburn, Yarra Yarra, Wamby, 
Mowabutt, Lee, Wan now, Wimmem, Glenelg, Broken Raver, Ovens, 
Camparpe,*Loddon, and many others, too numerous to mention, besides 
water^holes, chiefly from drainage, on many of the large plains in the 
interior, that render large tracts of country available which would other¬ 
wise be useless 

Port Phillip possesses another advantage, which to many wiU appear a 
primary one, id its freedom from the convict taint, for though it forms 
part of tlic territory unde& the governor of New South Wales, convicts 
hove never been sect to this highly-favoured district, and so few have been 
brought over from Sydney, that they are lost as a class among the numerous 
free immigrants from the mother country To such as dread the con¬ 
taminating influence of a convict atmosphere, whether on account of 
themselves, or, if mamul there, or intending to become so, their cloldren, 
Port Phillip presents n society perhaps as pure as that to which tliey are 
surrounded m this country 

The aborigines may number about 5000 * and though no great success 
has attended the attempts made to cmhea them, they etui scarcely he said 
to be any hindrance, or interfere with any settler who acts with common 
prudence and in a judicious manner towards them The aboriginal pro* 
teeters have certainly been of much use m preventing collisions, and the 
native police, amounting to about eighty men, are m a good state of 
discipline, and very useful m assisting the other police m arresting the 
violators of the law , and, if necessary, ore only too ready to be employed 
against those of their own race 

One late benefit that Port Phillip has received, should add no small 
weight with many who may be thinking of giving up the hard struggle 
in tins crowded country, and seeking their fortunes m a distant land, 
equally formed by the Almighty, though still, with few exceptions, m a 
state of nature, and that is the r&ent appointment of a bishop, eminent 
for piety, learning, and benevolence With such a man at the head of 
the English Church, who has given up the comforts of this highly 
civilised kingdom, and gone out with no other motive than to preach the 
Gospel of Christ and to be of use to his fellow-creatures in a far country, 
we think it promises well for the religious and moral well-being of the 
community placed under his spiritual guidance 
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Chapter XIX 

* 

This produced a spontaneous effect Van der N6efe started back, an& 
shuddered, as if he tad been shot, ran towards the chair from which he 
had risen, sank down upon it utterly exhausted, and bathed in perspira¬ 
tion, and then looked up Fearfully from beneath his bushy ey ebrowg For 
the moment ho seemed scarcely able to collect his senses, but soon recog- 
meed Mynherr van Moiseev cd ami the sheriff, who stood before hitu with 
a threatening aspect. 

“I hope you Are conscious that you have behaved like a tool/ 1 said the 
sheriff, “and like an unmannerly clown, that you have Won guilty of 
an unpardonable breach of respect towards the high and noble person of 
the chief burgomaster, and deserve to be turned out of doors by the con¬ 
stable, if we had but one here, since you have proved yourself utterly un* 
worthy of tbe condescension and kindness his nughtiutsq has ihown in 
crossing the threshold of such a maniac *' 4 

“Indeed, your worship," said he, “J confess I was wrong, but surely 
his mightiness will be merciful, and forgive a poor man for forgetting 
himself in his gruff, but- •* 

“Silence*” thundered Hooft “You had no gne^ hut you rccened 
undeserved honour? You have behaved like a madman But now, 
without my farther palaver, declare to us whether, ns the father of this 
young girl who is to he elevated to the rank of countess, y ou have any 
objections to make to the Countess Fawcett’s project If you have not, 
sign and seal this document, that we may have done with you/ 1 

“ I have no earthly objection to the matter of her being made a coun¬ 
tess, or bearing a noble name," said NteSs “But, Mynherr Hooft, you 
must be., sensible that a man cannot sign a document without knowing 
what it contains Now, consider”-^ here his courtgc seemed to rise)—- 
“for anything I know iE may impose some eighty obligation On me 
What would have become of me if I had not learnt to guard against 
such- 

“ Silence fM ejaculated Hooft once more, for he was determined to keep 
Van der News in salutary fear “ bdence, I &ay 1 There, take the do¬ 
cument, read it, and then do what you like, for it is stated therein that 
your consent is freely and voluntarily given ” 

“You may say that, when yoiftc got it," muttered Van der Neees 
between his teeth, as he proceeded to read the document 

The two gentlemen approached a window, and exchanged some whis¬ 
pered remarks concerning this strange scene They scarcely knew how 
they felt, for, with all their anger, they could hardly resist bursting into 
tk fit of laughter, but they agreed they had never before met with so 
despicable a specimen of human nature as Van der Neess 

The latter had, m the meanwhile, perused the* document, and, when he 
found it contained no demands on hia ^ald, he set about reading it over a 
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second time, to make sure he w&9 not mistaken When he found, the 
contents to be the same, he grew thoughtful, and his suspicions became 
more firmly rooted, for he imagined there must be some hidden meaning, 
irfurh he could not discover, or that this paper must entail dangerous 
consequences, fio that* by signing what seemed a harmless document, he 
would m some way other commit himself, and afterwards discover that, 
a& he had Betid A, hi must sav £ 

“Well/' said Hooft, who had entreated Mynherr van Slarseevcn not 
to address this rude fellow again t “ well, have you done now ? ] should 
hare thought that, after reading over that paper twice, you might know 
its contents M 

Van der N&ess started in alarm Much disturbed at having found 
nothing to confirm his suspicions, he said, m a dejected tone, as the parch¬ 
ment dropped from his hands, u 1 can discover nothiog rt 

41 Except undeserved kindness,” said Hooft, scarcely able to suppress a 
amdc, as he ocicctvcd how Van der Nicss hid unconsciously betrayed 
himself ^Therefore do not detain us any longer *’ 

** Yon arc very hasty, Mynherr Sheriff,” said Van der Ntess, in evi¬ 
dent anxiety , li you give me no time to reflect w 

“ Nor is there any occasion for that,” cried Hooft a All that is 
required of \ou is, that you do not object to your daughter^ change of 
name and eft i oil out to rank ” 

“By no mtans,” '■^turned Ntess, 11 1 have not a word to say And if 
yon will assure me, upon your honour as a sheriff, that nothing more is 
required of me but to give my consent to that, I will sign the paper at 
once 1 

Hooft stamped on the ground with impatience but a conciliatory sign 
from Mjnhtrr van Muweven induced him to yield 

“Well, then, in H emeus name 1 -cned he, angrdy 

“ Upon my honour, os a sheriff nothing more is required of you' 11 
Van der Ntcss signed the document, hut mutterod to himself, “ So 
tins proud aunt wants nothing of me—the haughty baggage 1 1 sup¬ 
pose she will go borrowing and begging ah ovci the world before she 
comes to me f” Ho was much disappointed at losing his expected 
triumph, and the satisfaction of refusing her lequert in a rude and 
inditing manner, ns well as provoked at having missed the opportunity 
of am prising Angela by his just conclusions 

Whin ho hod signed hi* name, Hooft took the paper in his hand, and 
said m a tone between anger and mockery—" 

“ Now your daughter is a countess that ifl to say, provided her mother 
also consents to sign, for it is only then you will receive the emperor's 
letters patent, empowering your daughter to bear the anus and name s * 

H Oh 1 I’m &utx of my wife;/' said Neess, his heart swelling with joy 
** Thu will, indeed, be a surprise fof her, $ht little thinks of her daugh¬ 
ter^ coming to such honour, she will find out now that a merchant of 
Amsterdam is no hindrance to high honours, and that it is worth some¬ 
thing for a girl to be Ins daughter r Will jon allow me to run to her 3 
She id in the court with her lady aunt I am anxious to know how she 
will look when she hears she has given birth to a countess ■" 

u Save j ourself the trouble/* said flooft ** We shall presently repair 
thither together and tile countess, her aunt, will by this time have 
acquainted her with the whole affair H 
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Kt The devil take her'” cnedVim der Neeas, fiercely, “she is alifaya 
in the vvay, and bent upon spoiling all my sport f Well, be that as it 
may, I shall yet read upon my wife’s face the impression this news has 
made upon her ” 

Cornelius Hooft was obliged to pudi him book, in order to allow the 
burgomaster fro pass out first, and the party enured the court of 
pleasure * 

The agitating scene which had taken place here, m consequence of the 
very different light in which the affair was viewed by Angela, had given 
place to a peaceful calm f and the two noble-minded relatives were engaged 
m a serious and affectionate conversation on subjects of the mast exalted 
and interesting nature 

Angela gravely and respectfully saluted the burgomaster and his 
companion , and Unca shuddered as she felt slie could no longer avoid 
noticing Van der Nceas # 

A glance sufficed to convince lier that lie was, if possible, more repul¬ 
sive in his appearance than ever, for after a scene, euidi as VjC have just 
deacnbed* the truces of passion were ever written on his countenance^ 
whicli was also distorted by convulsive twitches 

Meantime, all his boasted assurance had vanished when ho found him¬ 
self m Uncua presence, who had not lost anything either in beauty pr m 
dignity since he had last seen her # * 

At length, turning round towards him, she said, m as friendly & tone 
as she could command, though she visibly changed coloui— 

“Good evening, Mynberr Neesa, come nearer, if yon please, for wo 
have an important affair to discuss—probably you have already been 
informed of it by my cousin, Mynhenr van Mar^eeven ?T ' 

u Not a bit of it >rt cned Van der Ncegs, as he dragged his feet along 
the ground in drawing near t4 It is all settled, there is nothing to 
consult about, noble aunt, the little countess is at your service,and trust 
me to give her something solid to balance the title ” He accompanied 
these words with a repulsive gnu , and when Unco, unable to conquer 
her disgust, turned away, his eye wandered to Angela When he saw the 
serious expression of her pa]e features, he imagined she must, as yet, be 
ignorant of the good fortune that had befallen hex daughter, and nudging 
Unea, who started hack m 'alarm, ho said, in a confidential tone, “1 sup¬ 
pose she knows nothing us yet ? ’ p * 

44 She knows all i?t said drawing back 

Yau der Nteas hereupon imagined Angela did not comprehend the 
matter, and deemed it incumbent ou him to explain it to her m a manner 
suited to Her understanding, therefore, pushing himself past the rest of 
the part), he caught hold of her arm, and said, in on altered tone of 
voice— 

“ I suppose you did not understand what your noble aunt told you, 
about the new little countess, or that you are mother to a countess s 
Do you hear me—our dear little Flons ia a countess—do you understand * 
She is really and truly a countess-—as eeitainly a [.omiteas as ever your 
aunt was ** 

u Oh, Neeos/' faltered Angela, looking up, sadly 14 Our own Little 
Flora T Is it passible you could consent to that** 

u You little simpleton 1 ' Biud Van der Ncct*, attempting to play the 
indulgent husband, H you cannot yet couceive the extent of your good 
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luck, that u the- reason you ask such questions 1 J uet think 1 you are 
redly mother to a countess Eh T is not that something to please your 
unde? Ah 1 1 know you are only pretending* I warrant your little 
heart is fluttering all the while ? Well, well, you must not expect too 
mueh from her/’ said Van der TfecM, turning confidentially towards Hoofc 
u She is not naturally gifted with <o mueh penetration as to be able to 
understand all these things—it is no fault*of hers , and, after all, what 
do women want of so much judgment' 5 It is our department to think 
and judge of what should be done, and at the end they always see that 
we are right, and rejoice that we have settled the point for them Look 
here, my little Angela, all you have to do is to put,your name to a paper 
which Mynherr Hooft will place before you—dose under my name which 
1 have already affixed to it u 

Angela turned from him without replying, and, folding her hands, 
sadly* she said—► „ 

M May God be mcrttfiil to mo* and support me T ” 

H Let tis, sit down,” s«nd the chief burgomaster, taking a seat beside 
Unca, and motioning the sheriff to a seat near Angela 

* f My noble cousin* 1 said the Countess iawcett, turning to the chief 
burgomaster, " my niece has refused her consent to the election of her 
daughter to the rank of countess, and the reasons she has assigned for her 
refusal are so ju^t and noble, that my opposition Jiils been silenced ' 

41 How M cued Van derNcess, starting up •* Hare you refused your 
consent when I haic signed * n 

H Ntess, 11 said die burgomaster, in an authoritative tone, 51 1 desire you 
will be silent till you are spoken to, and offer no interruption to anything 
your wife may toy or tic rtply, otherwise wo nil shall instantly leave your 
house, and hold our consultation elsewhere * 


This tone, as usual, made Van dcr tremble, hut he sought to 

disguise his tears beneath an air of stubborn indifference 

4< Well tr tned, lie, settling himself in his choir, ** I can easily be silent* 
if thats all* but you won t do much with her, I’ll tell you licit*, for she 
can’t understand ^uoh things without me But I shall be silent Ho T 
hot that won’t cost me mueh ,r , 

"When silence was at length fairly established* Angela began to explain 
hei reasons, at first she spoke timidly, and her voice faltered, hut she gained 
courage as she went oil? and repeated nearly all she hod said to Unca* 
though she attempted to soften it down put of consideration for Van der 
Neees During this speech, the latter, though debarred from speaking, 
could not forbear expressing his feelings jn dumb show he beat the 
devil’s tattoo, Totked hi ua ae If back wards and forwards in his chair, shrugged 
hi& shoulders* looked from one to the other with a savage grin, clenched 
his fist, and shot forth fiery glances 

Both the chief burgomaster and ^tvnhere Cornelius Hooft were much 
affected ind surprised by what they heard, for though they had always 
felt interest and pity for Angela, they had listened somewhat incredu¬ 
lously to Madame Mareeeveu’s account of the development of her mind, 
and attributed the favourable opinion she expressed of Angela to the well- 
known kindness of her gentle nature , for men often hesitate longer than 
they ought to believe id the mental cultivation of a woman who has no 
other instructor than her own pious heart 

When they had heard Angela's arguments, they were inclined to think 
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she had taken a more comet and unbiassed view of human hfe than they 
themselves Cornelius Hooft, that devoted admirer of the female sex, 
listened to her words with eyes glistening with emotion, and even Van 
.Maneeven could not ^uppiesA an approving nod 

Encouraged ^y these signs of approbation Angela proceeded as follows 

H I have been informed by my noble-minded aunt, whose kind inten¬ 
tions towards my child 1 truly 1 appreciate, that a decree passed in such high 
places as the States-General and the Imperial Court is irrevocable, and 
my maternal interference can merely prevent the consequences, therefore, 
zny dear friends, and you, my beloved aunt, I entreat you to take charge of 
this important document, and keep it for my little rlorn I will sign it, 
as my husband has already done, that it may ho perfectly valid But it 
is my wish that the matter may rest there, and nothing bo suffered to 
transpire, either in the city or in the house, or tn particular to my little 
Flonb herself , and I pray you, o£your kindness, to assist me in effecting 
this One or othei of us, I trust, will live,” said she, in a faltering voice, 
u to see this dear child grow up and arrive at years of discretion, if it so 
please Heaven And that one will keep an eye of interest on the course 
of her hfe, and observe what fate Ho who niles over the destinies of us 
all has assigned to her, then let that person judge whether the possession 
of this document will be of advantage to her, and if so, let hei be inflrmed 
of her motlitxV reasons for keeping her in ignorance of U, and preventing 
her from adopting the rink to which it entitles licr ” 

Tins solemn md touching address of Angela's made a deep impression 
on her bearers, hut suddenly they shuddeied involuntarily, for Van der 
Ntscss-j who had been ready to burst with anger during this speech, broke 
out into i loud savage laugh, the euro precursor of an access of rage, and 
bending forwards he cuui, “There, your worships, now you have it T 
Did I not toll you, you would hear nothing but nonsense ^ I know her 
of old’ but none of you would believe me 1ft hat is the use of listening 
to such i fhrtugo of nonsense I should have brought her to reason m 
two words , and all this trash would not have sunk so deep into her head 
Sign foul 1 I command you T and leave the rest to those who under¬ 
stand such matters rr • 

But Angela proved on tins occasion that she was not wholly destitute 
of influence when she deemed it worth her while to exert it "With sudden 
energy she seized hold of Van der Ntess' arm, Nvho trembled as she said, 
in a stem voice, 11 N£ess, I desire you will comply with all that I, these 
worthy gentlemen and my aunt, shall decide Behave yourself quietly, 
or I shall prove to you, that I have rights as holy and well founded as 
yours, and that it is not from ignorance I leave my fortune in your bands 
Promise, I say, to agree to whatever we shall settle, before we leave this 
place 

“Well, well,' 1 cned Van der Nea&s, “you need not waste so much 
eloquence on the subject. Can you name a single instance of my having 
forced you to do anything you did not like’ Von are a foolish little thing, 
Angela t but you know yon always have your own way at last We poor 
husbands have no chance, 3 ' he added, grinning at this stole yoke, and wink¬ 
ing confidentially at the gentlemen 

Angela hereupon released his aim, and turning with an air of eager 
expectation towards her friends, said timidly, “ Will it please you to give 
me your opinion " 
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Unca wept in silence, everything she saw and heard increased her love 
and respect for her mece Van Mar^ven shared her feelings “ All 
ynu have said is so clear and plausible," he replied, ^ that it would be 
impossible to hear you without being convinced of the justice of your 
arguments Besides, you have so clearly pointed out the ^proper course to 
be pursued in the future, with regard to this affair, in which we have all 
proved ourselves somewhat too hasty, that I am sure there can be hut one 
opinion amongst us—namely, * thut you see the matter tn the true Ughi t 
and that you hav&decided angkt ' ** 

At the same moment Unca pressed Angela to her bosom, and cried, 
through her tears, “Oh, forgive me, Angela 1 forgtyc me, for being so 
hasty m following the dictates of my ambitious heart , henceforward I 
will look up to you for counsel, f will learn true wisdom from you, and 
you shall teach me to take a purer and higher view of life " 

u Aha," exclaimed Neess, in a tone oLsatisFaction, for he felt indefinitely 
flattered at the respect that was shown to his w ife But the latter, with 
grave gentleness, disclaimed ad praise, and teemed half ashamed of the 
enthusiastic admiration expressed by Cornelius Hooft, who, bending low, 
kissed her hand with the most devoted respect 

At length the party hod sufficiently recovered irom their emotion to 
returh to the document Mjnherr van Maiweven sat down beneath the 
old hme-tree and added, m a codicil, these words — 

“ Wo, the undersigned, ^akc God to witness that wo will keep this 
document, which invests Floras van der N£ess with the rank of countess, 
an inviolable secret from the said Floras, till she shall have attained her 
majority, or till any important event shall take place m her life, when, 
by general consent, the knowledge of her rank may be deemed serviceable 
to lier " 

This clause was signed Uy all the party, including Van der Neess, 
who, after some muttered objections, yielded to Angela’s serious re¬ 
monstrances 

“But, 1 ’ said he, angrily, throwing away his pen, “ what’s to be done 
about the will now ? Is that all moonshine 

“ Set your mind at rest about the wtU, Van der Ncess/ jpid the burgo¬ 
master, f ‘ it ramoms m full force 

The door leading to the hall had been locked during this important 
consultation, in older to provide against any interruption, but, for some 
little time, sounds of plaintive weeping had been heard to issue from 
thence, occasionally interrupted by the tones of Caaif fiddle However, 
the muaic seemed to prove ineffectual m soothing this distress, as it 
gradually ceased altogether, while the sobs became more audible every 
moment. Van der Naess, Angela, and Unca, who in this single instance 
wore perfectly of one mind, had long felt for the gnof of poor Flora at 
being banished from their presence, and their first impulse was to set 
her at liberty 

“ Beall), tried Unca, 11 we require something to refresh our weaned 
Spirits» let us open the door and call in our lovely kttle Fiona” 

■* Oh, yes T " ened Niesa, in a transport of delight ** Our lady aunt 
is quite right—that was well thought of Thank you, thank you, noble 
auntand he rushed towards the door, and flung it open m another 
minute, Fiona darted oift of the dark hall into the dtiaky court, like a 
ray of sunslnne 
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She looked uncommonly lovely the tears were yet tremblings like 
dew-drops, on her angelic countenance? while her eyes sparkled with my 
at being released from her confinement, and a sweet smile displayed her 
pearly teeth 

She looked arpund for a moment, then threw herself into Unca’j out¬ 
stretched arms * 

“My sweet angel T m) darling Fiona 1 ” cried the countess, as she 
caressed the child in the most affectionate manner 


“Oh, go 1 yon are just as naughty as the restf" said the child, 
assuming a pretty little pouting air ** It was very unkind to keep mo 
shut up bo long Why did you not tell them to let me come to yon 
before / or was it that they would not do us you wished tf 

No,** replied Unca, affected by the question t “ nobody would do as 
I wished but they were all m the right, and your Unca was the only 
one in the wrong ” * 

* Oh, no 1 don’t believe that,” cried Fiona, clasping her arms round 
Tinea's neck and loading her with kisses “ You art always m the 
right, and T wdl only do what you wiih All you tell me to do is so 
pleasant, and so easy, and so amusing Do, dear mamma, pray,” said 
she, turning to Angela, "let me do what Aunt Unca wishes I alway$ 
like that better thou anything else 1 

Angela gently took the httlo hand Fiona held out to her, and said, 
mildly, # 

“ But would you do it if your mother considered it hurtful to you, 
aud if it would give her pom ^ 

Her voice ti enabled at these words T and the child instantly sprang 
away from her aunts lap, and making mte her mother's arms, said, 
affectionately, 

“No, no, mamma' I will do nothing to gi\e you pain I won't do 
what dear Aunt Unca wishes, if it would make you sad Indeed I 
won't n 


£l Humph 1 ’' ejaculated Van dor Neess, in a tone of disappointment as 
he turned upon tus heel u I thought wo might have caught her yet " 
u This is merely an afterpiece, tending to the same point as the 
other T ^aid Come] ms Hooft 

“ Hut we must put an end to it,” said Angela, “ for it is too agitating 
for tuy dear aunt As the evening is oo hne,*l propose we should stay 
here and partake of the refreshments which T Sfic Susa is prejmnng for 
us 1 think some one knocked just now, perhaps it may be myolear 
cousin Flavia” 

It was, indeed, Madame van Marseeven, ^he joined the group beneath 
tile old hme-tree, and Susa apiead out before them a simpk but inviting 
meal of fresh milk, tempting fruit* and excellent lioinemadc cakes The 
twilight was gradually fed rag into darkness* when at length the full 
moon, gliding over too waters, rose abovt the wall of the courts And 
enlivened the scene with its soft mellow light 

When its rays fell on little Fionas waving ringlet*, bIio started from 
her seat aa if she had been called away by a playfellow, and, throwing off 
her loose robe of blue damask, she cried, 

if Now I must go and d&nco with ihe moon T Look at me, dear Aunt 
Unca, and you will see how 1 do that The ntoon likes it M much as I 
do, jump and turn about I may, it follows me everywhere, and. always 
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looks over my shoulders 1 Indeed, the moon and I are very fond of each 
other i” 

So saying* she stretched out her little hands, and smiled and nodded 
to it 

li Ah, I believe you v * cned Urica t ** if I were the mtym, I should look 
forward -with delightt to the evening when I might see you again ,r 

H So it does/' said Fiona, with a grave and confident mod of her 
head, while she busied herself in turning up the sleeves of her little 
shift 

Csiaa was then summoned But who skill describe his feelings on 
being called ou to perforin before the mighty bm^omaster, the sheriff, 
and these two noble ladies ? Pride and despair struggled in the heart of 
the poor young virtuoso 

“ Mercy on me,” thought he, 41 1 would rathe* they set all the dogs at 
me when I practise on the canal, or even, though it would he a grievous 
pity, I would rather give up my precious piece of * Icalophoniuin 3 to Van 
der Nfcss than be doomed to play the fiddle before these mighty people, 
who have all the musical bands of the town at their command And 
yet, if it were but once, it would bo something to say that 1 had played 
before the chief burgomaster and the sheriff, I should be a person of 
consequence 

Encouraged by this idea. Cans repeatedly passed his bowstring over 
his treasured piece of “ kalonhomum,” winch he had fastened to a ribbon, 
and constantly woie about his neck to save it from Van der Naess, who 
always kept his eye on it, and then drawing the bow across the strings, 
called forth a few dissonant notes, to apprise Fiona that he was ready 

The little girl then ran across the apace, that had been de ired for her, 
to that part of the court where the spectators were seated, and demanded 
her blmpers of Van der NLess This produced a veiy amusing inter¬ 
lude, for Van dei Jufeas was fairly obliged to draw them forth Irom the 
pocket of Ins plush inexpressibles, where he always kept them, he did 
not seem much to relish this, vnd muttered something to himself for he 
was half-ashamed of the ridiculous position m which he was placed But 
this did not last long, for Flom almost tore the slippers out of his hands, 
in her eagerness and hastily put thorn ou, then placing herself opposite 
the moon, she fixed her eyes upon it, and commenced her self invented 
fanciful moonshine dance, which for the moment caused Van dei Neess 
to foi get all bis low grovelling desires, and to abandon himself wholly to 
the enjoyment of a father’s happiness 

Like him, all the spectators were spell-bound by Fiona $ performance , 
it seemed to be something miraculous—incomprehensible, md in a 
transport of admuatiOTi they insensibly fell into the same delusion to 
which Fiona m fondly clung-—'that the moon was dancing with Her, and 
that she was not alone bhe ti rated it as a playmate, and laughed, 
danced, and jested away, in all the gaiety of her innocent heart Her 
attitudes were picturesque and graceful m the extreme, her little feet 
scarcely touched the ground, ns she seemed to glide thiough the air t the 
movements of her arms, and her lovely head winch waa now bent down, 
now thrown back pi ondiy as if in defiance, were the perfection of sym¬ 
metry—she unconsciously expressed in hei dancing that poetry of feeling 
which reigned in her hgart Occasionally she would utter some words, 
as if she were teazing the moon, or ; replying to it then clap her hands 
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and laugh aloud, if by some sudden change of position abe imagined she 
had taken the moon by surprise, and pi even ted it from following her,-— 
then she would cla^p lier hands aboie her curly head, tuid, stealing along 
on tiptoe, east a slj glance at her bright playmate, to see whether she 
was still observ^i and followed» till, at length, even the spectators could 
scarcely forbear thinking tho silent orb that was gliding through the 
dork blue vault abuie them must be endowed with life ana feeling, and 
unconsciously glanced up to ascertain whether it shared the interest it 
excited in the lovely child * 

She never once stopped this evening 115 was her wont, to rest She 
was indefatigable, h«r imagination seuned to be inexhaustible, yet she 
would occasionally cease dancing, as if to allow some repose to her com¬ 
panion and herself, but always continued to hold con verse with tile moon, 
in pantomime, to which she would suffer no interruption, as if conscious 
of her mother s anxiety on her account, she would then say, holt to herself, 
“ It won t leave off yet n a 

Suddenly a silvery cloud passed over the moon, and veiled it from her 
sight, and the bright light around her fhckd away FI oris uttered a joyful 
exclamation, and, with a merry laugh, run into her mother's arms, 

“ Now it is gone—it is gone to bed hT 1 

All her fnends sought to persuade Fiona to do the same, aild, as she 
hod nesdlv weaned herself with dancing, she qpnsented to ba led away by 
Susa, after she had bid ‘‘good night” to all the company, utterly un¬ 
conscious of the rapturous admiration she had excited 

Before the party scpaiatcd, Mynherr van Marne ven, who had heard 
something of Cassiatt’s indefatigable perseverance, tailed to him and de¬ 
sired him to come to his house on thu succeeding daj Thenceforward 
Caas received regular instructions from the master of the hands, and 
learnt to play from music on a very different fiddle The burgomaster 
further presented him with a neat suit of clothes, and insisted on lu& 
attending a public school, at certain hours, and Cassiau, who wia na¬ 
turally quick and intelligent, did great credit to his instructors 

But Van dcr Neue was net ph ased with all this, for it took up much 
of Cam* time, and he would soon h ive interfered, had he not been afraid 
of offending tiic chief burgomaster, who lie knew, often had it m bis 
power to call him to account for sundry little practices ho now consented 
to overlook for Angela's sake . 

From that day torn aid, Van Murseeven always listened with int^est 
and attention when bis wife spoke of Angela, (rod Cornelius Hoaft, to 
Unea's infinite amusement, was on the point of falling m love with 
Angela, foi he even admired her appearance, and was subject to fits of 
absence for several daj a, while he insisted on delivering every message 
to Angela m person * 


Chapter XX 

The hints Van der Neese had d rapped with regai d to the precarious state 
of Unca'e fortune, had not escaped Mynherr van Marsceveifa memory, and 
had made some impression on his mind as he knew the wary usurer kept a 
sharp eye on all the transactions of the great Amsterdam money-market, and 
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faa therefore took immediate measures to ascertain the true state of the 


Notwithstanding the precautions Unca had taken, it was impossible to 
keep on affair of this importance altogether secret, thus, Van Maraeeven’s 
judicious inquiries soon brought him, pretty near the f truth, which so 
infinitely surpassed Ins worst apprehensions, ^that he was seriously alarmed, 
for he plainly saw, that if the Duke of Montrose a expedition, m which 
Unca'a husband was so deeply committed, should prove unsuccessful, or 
the young king hesitate to acknowledge the promise of repayment, 
Unt o, from being ono of the richest landed proprietors, would be reduced 
to little better than actual poverty g 

In this state of things, Van M&rsceven felt the necessity of interfering, 
but he hesitated for a moment how to proceed His position towards 
Lord Fawcett was of a peculiar nature Notwithstanding the esteem 
these two able men felt for each other, there was a sort of distance 
kept up between them, and little ditferendia occasionally took place, which, 
to a cursory observer, would have appeared unaccountable, since their 
paths in life were so widely separated, and could never by any possibility 
cross each other 

But the mystery was accounted for m the wide disparity of their cha¬ 
racters Van Morseeven had not the slightest shadow of genius, and 
never acted on impulse II is views and actions were the result of well' 
weighed calculation He had thought much and deeply, nothing ever 
escaped hu observation, and experience T added to the advantages resulting 
from the important situation he hod so long filed, hod rendered him a 
refined diplomatist, with all this, he held m secret though sovereign 
contempt oil actions that were only the result of momentary inspiration 

Lord Fawcett was a perfect contrast to him in cveiy point of view 
he was a genius, inspired by the loftiest aspirations-*—the noblest dt sires, 
and deeply impressed with the truth and efficacy of his views and m* 
tent ions t he persuaded rather than convinced those who listened to him, 
for Ins enthusiasm captivated thur understanding Add to this, he 
possessed great perseverance, firmness, decision, and quick penetration t 
but he seldom paused to reason on any plan which his ardent imagination 
suggested, and Jus noble heart urged him to perform 

It is evident there could be but little sympathy between two men of 
such different dispositions, however much they might feel inclined to do 
cadi other justice, for the conduct and c pinions ol one were a tacit con¬ 
demnation of those of the other 

But Van Matseeven now felt it incumbent upon him to open Lord 
Fawcett's cyea to the fate he was preparing for Unca, for he did him 
the justice to fool convinced that he had overlooked thiSj in the pressure 
of affairs which demanded Ins constant attention With this view, he 
sought to win Lord Fawcett's confidence, and the frank, unsuspicious 
disposition of the latter rendered thia no difficult task for One who bad 
always possessed his esteem 

News bad arrived of the unfavourable reception the young king had 
met with in France, and the failure of hi& hopes m Ireland Ha had 
passed a short tune in the island of Jersey, and was now returning to 
Holland, to meet another deputation of the Boots parliament, at Breda 
Lord Fawoett shared the indignation of the Duke of Montrose, at what 
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they deemed bo great a compromise of dignity, but the duke still adhered 
to Jus purpose, and hastened bis preparations Van Marseeven could 
folly enter into Fawcett*# feelings* though he did not approve of the 
pen Iona enterprise m which he was engaged, and Fawcett* excited and 
hurt* felt relieved by tbe sympathy he evinced, and entered into a long, 
confidential conversation with him <m this subjdtt which at length 
led to the'explanation Van Mutteevea so eagerly desired It then ap¬ 
peared, that use whole of Unca’s fortune, including some money raised 
upon her jewels, and a considerable sum procured by Td mortgage on her 
palace at tho Hague, bad flowed into the military exchequer of the Duke 
of Montrose, and was for the moat part spent Though for a moment 
appalled by this statement, Van Marseeven refrained from uttering a single 
reproach, for he felt fully persuaded of the purity and uprightness of Faw¬ 
cett 6 intentions, but he exerted himself to find out a remedy for the evil, 
as be did not by any means deem the security sufficient He had been 
elected ambassador by the btates-General, to meet the king at Breda, 
and hoped this circumstance would enable bun to be of serticc to tTjigft, 
m this affair 

Lord I awceti, struck by hi# representations, intrusted to him a small 
box, containing all the papers relating to the transaction, and further, 
confided to him all his own plans lie stated it had original been 
Unca s des gti to accompany him in this campaign, os tin a foftner occa¬ 
sion , but that the sudden resolution of th& Duke of Montrose, to start 
immediately, bud determined him to dissuade her from so doing, since 
he did not consider tbe scheme sufficiently ripe, and would not expose 
her to the innumerable dangers be foresaw Van M arse even could not 
help admiring the heroic devotion of this man, for he plainly saw he 
deemed the enterprise one ot fearful risk, and yet never for a moment 
relaxed in bis ardour 


When they parted, it was with mutual feelings of increased esteem 
and interest* though Van Marseeven could scarcely understand how be 
could feel so mildly towards the man who hod so deeply compromised 
Uuca’s welfare Lord Fawcett, on the contrary, felt as if a weight had 
been removed from his heart, and looked on Van Maraceven as a true and 
valued friend 

It was some time ere Lord Fawcett could summon courage to acquaint 
Urica with his desire of setting out alone, yet he Felt persuaded she 
suspected bis intentions, from the touching softness and melancholy 
earnestness of her manner, even on tbe most trifling occasions, afltfTthe 
emotion she betrayed when ho spoki of his plans 

At length* be could no longer defer fulfilling this painful task, for it 
wanted but a few days of tbe time fixed on for the departure of the expe¬ 
dition He took Tinea s hand, and explained to her* in a few words, ms 
vi ishes and the motives winch bad Altai them forth * ho did not conceal 
from her the dangers of the undertaking, nor the uncertainty of its issue, 
dwelt for a while on In# own painful feelings* and then spoke of hia hopes 
for the future 

Unca's eye sunk to tho ground* the colour faded from her cheek, she 
gasped for breath* and a faint scream hurst from, her oppressed heart 
Lord Fawcett trembled at these sad demonstrations of her sorrow, be 
threw his arms around her, clasped her to his Bosom, and strove to com- 
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fort her t but his manly \ oice quivered, bud the words died away on bit 
bps 

A solemn and melancholy silence ensued Unca, overcome by the 
most poignant sorrow, and the saddest presentiments, dared not trust 
hcrat IF to speak, she felt os if she were destined henceforth to dram the 
eup of sorrow to the Urcga, and instinctively shrank back, and placed her 
hands before her face to ward it off When, at length, she looked up, 
she found that Lord Fawcett had sunk down at her feet, while tears, 
which he was not ifehamed to show, coursed down his noble countenance 

** Speak, Tinea," he cried, in accents of the deepest emotion, 4i in 
mercy, speak ! you pierce me to the heart ” i 

Here a cry of agony broke from Uncaps lips if Fawcett,” she said 
then, m a voice of hopeless despair, fl you have decided—we part—” ehe“ 
paused, shuddering for a voice in her heart whispered, u fur ever f ” 
Overcome by this heart-rending effort, she sank senseless into Lord Faw- 
cett’e arms 


A few days more and Lord Fawcett was gone—4is bad sailed with the 
expedition, under the command of the Duke of Montrose, towards the 
shores of Great Britain Alas’ Unca’s presentiments proved but too 
truft—K*he never saw him again The ill-success of this daring Enter¬ 
prise is bfft too wtell known , and Lard Fawcett, ™ith three or four others, 
shared tht fate of then gallant leader, and was executed on an accusation 
of high treason 

All attempts to describe Unco's state of mind, when she heard this 
fatal news, would ho vain Her Jotc to Lord Fawcett had ljceu the 
ruling principle of her life-—Ae, the centre of all her thoughts and 
at turns—ever since the knew limi, to bye and to Imo had ajmeared 
synonymous terms Henceforth life must be to her a hopeless blank— 
death, the only boon for winch she prayed to heaven, but alas ’ sorrow 
docs not ohia^s wound to the death, out hhe 4c w poison, gradually saps 
the sources of life, and doom 1 } the hapless sufferer to linger thtough an 
existence of protracted tor men ts 

Thus it was with Unca, when, ten ytare Jhter, General Monk accom¬ 
plished what the Duke of Montrose and Ins noble fi lend projected md 
failed m, she was stdl dragging on her weary days The only source of 
comfort to which she had looked forward, that of seeing Lord Fawcett’s 
children, was denied her, and though they had now arrived at an age of 
independence no inch nation was showed on their part to comply with 
lie* desire of seeing them, and the letters she wrote received no reply 
The news of General Monk’s success affected her grcatlj, for it recalled 
to her mind the cause of all her Bufferings, and renewed her poignant 
sorrow Though resigned to her fate, aha lived but in the tueiuon of 
the poet w 
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* A 9IOOBAFIII 

fcaAp™ XI 

I found Piombmo at the ion, to which I made my bay, and, parting 
with him there, directed my course to the castle, bearing with me my 
dreadful secret My (later had already proceeded with her husband on a 
tour through the other states, and 1 was alone to brood over recant 
domestic occurrences 

My mmd w as rippled Like the gilded sea at sunset, over which scuds a 
breeze, an d was Iighted up by an unnatural glare Late events, which I knew 
too well to be real, took the form of a dream, and it was with difficulty that 
1 sorted them and looked steadily at their import I could ndfc hut shud-* 
der lest there should come over me another twilight, or worse, a total 
eclipse of reason, during whose dire occupation the consecutive vanishes, 
the beautiful is sucked up as in a whirlpool, while the formless takes the 
infinite at a stride My voyage, launched upon under sound of trumpet, 
yet 30 void of recompense, was like that of a good vessel vthich qifits har¬ 
bour on an unlucky da) , 

I sent a message to Ippolibo, by Fiomhino, to join me at Aula Half 
ableep, half dreaming at the tune of his arrival, 1 was turning all things 
over m mv mmd, especially the mystery attached to lus birth Thu door 
stood open, and, in its turn, tile vision that 1 had beheld in the cavern 
returned I saw the same face that had so charmed my senses My 
heart began to throb slcmly but violently, at the same moment the figure 
rushed into my arms 1 could not but smile on finding it was Ippohto 
himself 

£t Are we not to be present at the Platonic Academy to-morrow ? 1 

When he had spoken these few wordi, I dissociated him from the vision, 
so destructive of the fanciful *ia reality Afterwards, however, when I 
came to look well into his face, which surpassed even the feminine m 
lustre, and to recur to the vision, which did not cense to haunt my affec- 
t lions, the words of Angus would return to mmd Sometimes, indeed, as 
he sat with me, I thought that none but a female spirit could animate 
features so delicate, or look out at such sinless eyes Perhaps, strtlSf 
by the love I showed him, he was led to ask if he were not my brother 

H Why that question, sweet cbdd ?J1 

“ Who could my father be, unless it were my benefactorhe in* 
quired, and his looks apprised me that he had been Led to think I might 
he hia brother Hastening to undeceive him, I said, 

“ You are a foundling, my child H 

He looked unhappy, and, m a low voice, said, that his only desire was 
to be my brother 

'* All that 1 have is yours/" I rejoined, 11 and I love you better than 
any other in this world ” 

“ O, my brother 1 * 1 said Ippohto, K why should I wish for more than to 
he loved by you 

“ Have you never heard, dear boy! wfrence you came 
vol xvm. ft 
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M No, as Jong as I remember, 3 Lave lived with Marco Muflomo, at 
Holacna, or in the Via di Biiogno ” 

* l Did you not, s^ue years ago, receive a visit from a itranger, named 
Aagua 9 ” 

« Y c 3 , be took much notice of me, and said, laughingly, that 1 wad a 
httle girl, and that biy name was Adora ** 

l( Did he not question jou on your birth^’ 

u No, but lie declared that we had met m the country of the great 
Chartreuse, in France H 

14 Were you ever there ?,T 

11 Never, I told him go, and he was incredulous hut he locked bo rare, 
I should have believed him had not his assertion been opposed to my 
personal recollection ” 

K You shall hear your history I have it fortunately in the handwntr 
mg of my father, who left it for you fwiong his papers 1 will read it to 
you now I have net perused it, having already heard all particulars from 
the lips of the writer It will give mo great pleasure to go through it 
with you, dear Ippohto, whom it so nearly concerns n 

It ran as follows — 


n r 0 uNDLrsa 

“ In the yea/ of the late earthquake, I was at Valamdi with the coun¬ 
tess and my two children The preceding period had been very wpt, 
hut the weather had become due and warm with the exception of rain¬ 
storms usual at the spring season I was some distance Jrom our home 
on the fatal day, having crossed the land which lies between Boy a and 
Aspramonte, on the day before, to sleep at a neighbours house in the 
morning 1 ascended the last-named mountain, whence 1 might enjoy the 
view of the tortile valley and its met, the obves, mulberries, and vines 
That view was dear to mo, it was the birthplace of a departed friend, I 
wished to behold it once more I reached a consulerable elevation, and 
at mid-day sat down on the naked granite to rest myself, and to feast my 
eyes on the gEor ous prospect, while my heart dwelt on past recollections 

“ But, what H man ? Alas, at the mast,■only distinguished among his 
fellows, but how insignificant as a part of nature 1 I had. scaiccly been 
Boated half an hour, when a scene the most astonishing ensued A shep¬ 
herd, who slept by his Bock on the hill-side not far beneath me, was 
rfmsed by the hmdings of lus dog The flock bad turned itself m all 
directions, as if alarmed, some running up the hill, and stopping suddenly, 
all looking as sheep do m the slaughter-house, amid the flow and scent of 
blood A few momenta later, X heard subterraneous thunder, and felt 
the rock on which I sat oscillate beneath me I stood up la mute sur¬ 
prise, which speedily changed into consternation , for while I looked the 
mountain opened below me and closed. The shepherd and hia flock were 
at some distance beneath the fearful aperture , and as ite jaws of granite 
gaped, they were thrown off their legs and rolled down the steep But 
this danger over, another speedily overtook them Before they reached 
the mountain gorge beneath, the sod from which they had been preci¬ 
pitated followed, and, with it, they contributed only to fill up the gulf 
They bad vanished in a moment, I was still safe T As I looked around in 
silent horror, I beheld a forest on my nght descending in one mass into 
the valley Some of its lefty tree* warn overthrown, most of them re- 
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mamed erect, as, with the loosened soil m which they grew, they tra¬ 
velled towards the plam There they halted, there to live on, and there 
be watered by the swollen nver which had been before fed by their own 
mountain stream 0 All around me was desolate, the granite was bared. 
I had sat myself down wi thin the shade of olives and vines, bordered with 
sweet-scented broom, rose, laurel, mid citron, I arose to witness a bare 
region, my soul no loss naked 1 1 thought not of m 3 self, but hastily 
descended with a heart ready to rescue a Follow creature, but, in a few 
minutes, I bethought myself how vain would be my attempt Submissive 
to an almighty will, I turned my steps towards home In my way, I 
found cottages, some (overturned, some displaced from their former site, 
and with them the lands At a distance stood their owners, in whose face* 
I saw, as in a glass, that look of horror which occupied mine, and at 
which my hair bristled afieeh I endeavoured to cross the aalley, but 
was nnabFc to overcome the obstacles, for the fields and plantation 4 * of the 
mountain hid covered it, in many places had formed rugged and steep 
embankments where just before there had been a plain Tolled in each 
attempt to make my way home, 1 took the direction of Reggio, which 
was near, and with difficulty reached it, hut it was no longer tlie place 
which it had been 

Hi 

Before I arrived at the town, I saw, from the hills above it that tho 
shock had not been confined to Aspramonte The villas outside it were 
broken into large fragments tome of which stofld, while others had fallen 
As 1 entered, silent e and despnu greeted me, the streets were the home 
of the homeless Beside a heap oi rums, and on a bed made of sweet- 
scented broom, lay a fine male child, over whose remains, with an infant 
in her amis, wept a mother Two little children who were with her, the 
eMer a girl nf about three, the younger a boy of two je«irs old, slept 
dee pi v by the side (it their father They each held a hand, and had fallen 
asleep fatigued with vainly imploring their exhausted parent to wake up 
Tins was but one of many pictures of mourning, and 1 stood in the midst, 
giizuig by turns on what was near and afir The town looked battered 
by some enemy that hud marched on never to return, for there were 
no fears, the worst appeared done let, in the midst of despair, did new 
Rot have occasion to awaken—the paralysed heart to revive—and un¬ 
dergo another struggle All the dogs in the vjpiruty of whore I was 
suddenly set up a Femfut howl, oj if the Signal were too well known, 
the populace looked at each othef, no longer mute and hopeless, wrupg 
their hands and groaned, and knelt, and uttered the names of well-kdbwn 
saints, of friends, of kindred, and of the Eternal But the gestures and 
woes of men were but a prelude to what instantaneously followed The 
earth heaved, houses, men, and cattle fell m confusion together all was 
as soon stall again 

4 I arose from the earth, on which I* had been thrown down in time to 
see the beams of a house dose by hatter down its own walk The build¬ 
ings were all upon one another I looked for my adopted neighbours, I 
saw the fissure of a chasm which had opened and shut the father and 
hu two children were gone, Nature had buried them, bad engnUtd her 
living The mother lay by the aide of the miraculous tomb thus made, 
thus filled, and thus with eternity blended, her*infant shaded hy W 
bosom The convulsion hy which ahe bad been precipitated to tho earth 
only shook her child from the breast where it slept She knew nothing, 

Q2 
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help* 


«nd happy at such a moment was she to be unccnflcioua Her hair was 
spread over the grave, her arms, and the infant they bore, had, alio, 
(fopped gently upon it, and thus did Nature add a monument to the 
tamo she aid made I sat by the side of it with my face turned m my 
hands, and my elbows resting on my knees, I wept • 

“ Afar and neaAhe dirge of the afflicted was eipres«d in groan and 
scream, all asked for help, and no one heeded another The ruins had 
a voice—the toicj of hundreds entombed m their own dwellings I ex¬ 
plored the chasm, and saw steps near it by the aid of a chan table 
labourer,, 1 opened a way into a cellar, where 1 saw the lost father with 
his eyes wide open, he, and one of the children, a girl, was alive, the 
other I vainly sought to restore When his senses returned, he arose, 
looked wildly around with his large dark eyes, and uttered the remarkable 
words *1 have risen again P lie then raised his living daughter on his 
shoulder, and, like the spirit of the earthquake, walked away, his brum 
turned with trouble, leaving mo to provide safety for the infant and 
mother fty this time it was much past midnight, whose dusky,, though 
star-enchanted hour, was the witness of shame and confusion The 


earthquake was not confined to matter , its convulsion had touched the 
Boii^ and had swallowed up humanity lu the wreck Cruelty, and its 
victim, | offering; had supplanted mutual love, the ties of nature were all 
slackened, the good were found more selfish than before, as well as the 
wicked Had the ruin been less general, all might have been saved, as 
it was, there was no one to help any save his own 

“ The shock was a signal to the peasantry, both of the town and adja¬ 
cent village^ to seek out the dwellings of the rich for plunder for the 
agents of the law, like the rest of men, were helple^ As f gave myself 
up to i estate the widow to her only child, the bandits rushtd by into the 
town, m troops, making a jest of tottering walls and falling towers 
Anud all this not, I almost shrank from my charge, and thought of my 
family at Yalantdi with dire apprehension 

if I proceeded a few yards from my post in search of water, and round 
the coiner of a street found a well which overflowed m abundance, hut 


was muddy and impregnated with sulphur 4 As I dipped a broken jug 
into the bubbling flood, 1 groaned at the vanity of man, how uncertain 
bis tenure even of time l Opposite me were the fresh remains of a monas¬ 
tery of large dimensions, the vaulted arches alone) of what appeared the 
Christy, had sustained the shock and* home the weight of the nuns 
From within proceeded the voice of woe and: the language of reproach, 
but it was heeded by none and heard by few The poor bereaved mother 
drank of the water f the child refused it Among the fragments around 
me I found an iron pot, and, from amidst the fallen stones, gathered up 
acme macaroni Next I kindled a fire, and boded the food, with which 1 
quieted the ceaseless cry of the child The mother, unable to move, 
raised her large and gentle eyes, which she fixed upon me with a fervour 
which thrilled through my soul In that look she thanked me, blessed 
me, besought me not to desert her babe She sighed deeply, moaned 
piteously with an expression of weeping, though no tear came forth to 
give hope of recovery The flesh of net limbs quivered, her eyes re¬ 
mained fixed upon me„ but their pupils had become dilated and sightless 
She breathed after a long interval, and was then still for ever I dosed 
bar eyes, took a gem from bar Eager, buried her by the side of her chd- 
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dren, and departed with her lovely infant in the direction taken fay its 
father The sun had. rifles as it daily rxsca over Palmyra It cheered 
what was left, and promised what the heart, unassisted by its beams, 
could not have hoped I went my way, crossing 1 the fields which he 
towards Valamd^ intending to return and seek intelligence of the infant a 
parentage, and hoping to recover it a father Thfl dumps of agrumi, 
composed cpf bergamot, orange, citron, lemon, and other of the species, 
were in many places under water, the rivers and streams being blocked 
up and swollen by displacements of die sod This wai not the only im¬ 
pediment to my homeward jcmroc) , large clumps of mulberry-trees and 
olives, with their mtejmiugled vines, all of which grow amidst a profusion 
of grain m the same field, were prostrate, and 1 had to climb over 
branches, wade through bogs, and ascend embankments, more difficult to 
steer through than the adjacent mountains to traverse at other times 
Though all that I hod witnessed inspired a fear that tho earthquake had 
been yet more disastrous abroad than my own eyes could vouch for, I was 
thankful to find, that as I advanced towards my own country *he mischief 
faded from my sight At lost I got home, and found my famdy and 
dwelling secure the sweetness of that security was such as neither nar¬ 
rative nor thanksgiving can declare 

“ Several times dunng my stay at Valamdi I revisited Reggio, t* the 
end that I might identify the parents of the boy, but I met with no suc¬ 
cess The utmost that I could learn was, that they were not Italians, 
and that the father had. not been again Been with rns daughter m that 
place To this day, all my inquiries about this ill-fated family have been 
fruitless 1 he ring, now in IppolittVs possession, I took from the finger 
of his mother It is marked inside, at the back of the ruby, with the 
initial A 


“■ The bat time I saw Ippohto, the form of his countenance suggested 
a curious train of thought It has a striking resemblance to one in whose 
presence I have not been for many years-—I allude to the Marchioness of 
Ferniii The opportunity of his meeting her may occur one day if it 
does, let him carry Ins nng with him, and ahow it to her The idea out 
of winch thi< suggestion comes is vague, and admits of no explanation: 
it has no other basis than that of an imagined resemblance between the 
lady and the child 

“ Finally, I commend tins charming boy to Tnj Eon’s brotherly affec¬ 
tion, even to such love as is due to kindred he u an orphan, and hli 
birth is illustrious * 

Ippohto ,, "M deeply affected at hearing the contents of the manuscript, 
which gave so mournful a history of his unknown house and ho asked 
leave to retain the paper in his possession 

I was not a little startled at my father's allusion to Dione, after my 
own discovery and subsequent- meditations on that exciting subject 


Chapter XII 

** Yon spoke of the Platonic Academy Muaomo s discourse ill to 
have been three weeks unoe,” said I to Ippohto 

11 The meeting was postponed, owing to political causes, and is now to 
take place to-morrowreplied he " 

“ Then we will go,” I said t {( and I can leave you once more with Puka, 
at Florence ” 
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« You will be very much surprised to heap die opinions Muionio nt- 
tartans/' observed the youth 

« I wish much bo be present,* said I> for hu notions concern the tk» 
to which 1 belong—he, like myself, u Etruscan ,p 

4i He has told me his principles again and again,* rejoined Ippohto, 

“ and I see the trutiH of them as plainly as I perceive ati order m nature, 
yet I cannot feel it ” 

** What influence have the doctrines held by Pulci on your mind 

“ The very opposite of what I have experienced from MusoniVs philo¬ 
sophy , I am unable, as yet, to perceive the truth of Christianity, but I 
fed it plainly m my heart" 

44 And it is sufiicient to know it there, to see it, would ho to stand 
before the opening heavens, it is too great for mortal eyes to behold " 

In the days of the great Lorenzo, philosophy and religion were com¬ 
panions as often as rivals Pico, thedUjrd of MmmdoLi, whose vast un- 
derstindiTig i ejected all human knowledge, had harmonized them in hig 
divine wntmgi, a unn who was tho ornament of that age, and the hfe of 
the Platonic Auidemy When Lorenro and a magnificent circle, amongst 
whom every thought that Plato first gave birth to became newly embo- 
die', had retired from the stage, Kneel 3 to. his kinsman, invited the Pla- 
tomats to his own gardens in the Via della Seal*, and there the meetings 
were further continued for a time But, with the banishment of the 
Medici, deipite the efforts of other men, the academy foil, and Platonism 
no longer had a home 

It is not uncommon for the man of genius to reverence some one con¬ 
temporary above the rest of his enlightened fellow-mortal fl, mid to deem him 
tven the greatest of men The one he thus looks up to must be Ins elder, 
and, in some high attainment, his bettor Man is in dependence on 
man, the living must connect him with the past, introduce him to the 
mighty, whose spirits are inseparable from the twilight glory of its deaths 
has shades He cannot get therd alone, he wants i hand to guide 
him to cities which once mery, hut non he bock as if beneath the 
ho j iron, floating os in an ancient sunset, while the world itself expects a 
morrow r 

The past is aacied ground T The multitude dings to the by gone tune, it 
is its hibtory, but the future is a yet more distant couutn, to which the 
few alone dare emigrate It a howling wilderness, which lias to be 
Subdued and civilly d, it is hmtled with^daykss toreste, it is peopled with 
hfh^med gunts lint thirc is a sun which leidles it? waters, and shines 
upon os vast a tract as the land where the mighty rest, and it shines 
there with hope for the Jivi'ig—with promise for the longing heart of 
man 1 It was Mu? on in who was destined to become my last idol, to con¬ 
nect me with the past and the future, too, of which hie awful intellect 
constituted the central link As d*creature of mindj I ne^er have knows 
his equal r He had no vanity * ha desired no applause , his only wish was 
feme, not fin himself but for his philosophy which he believed to be a 
Well-shaded portrait of the Omniscient But of such reputation a smile 
expressed his despair, at least in the age possessing him—an age winch 
was 1m sepulchre, his fellow mortals the cold dust which completed his 
hying tomb p Still, thm buned in life instead of death, thus imbedded 
in the dark impenetrable mould of human prejudice, hia intellect struck the 
deeper root and bore perennial leaves, and he wished not hia self-acquired 
knowledge to pen h with him Having known mt and sounded my 
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depths, be at one* looked to me os a depositary for his secrets, as a band 
that would receive them thankfully And pas? them on religiously, as the 
dear-minded Greek had done for his master of old, and as les? eftun outly 
the saints had done for their divine instructor, who said and did far greater 
things than have been recorded He had trained Ippolit d in part with a 
view to make him his disciple t but fii ding in me * mature, as well as 
willing pupil, he was anxious *to teach me what he knew and faitlifullY 
will 1 edit my sacred book, that it may worthily succeed to that which 
Tages gave us at religion's dawn * 

** This 19 the fittest hour for the expression of high thoughts,” wwd 
Musculo^ on the ^appointed evening, about two hours before twilight, 
we found ourselves happily met in the Rucelliai gardens, “ nor is the place 
and tune UKuited to such occupation The calmness of the hour is with 
me a check to imagination, and an encouragerof reason, the quiet of the 
scene around us, and the fertility *>f nature and art on every side, forbid 
me to express thoughts inconsistent with intellectual tmtla When we 
discuss the objects of nature, how they guide us , a leaf ib ^ more formi¬ 
dable opponent by far than man, its silent advocacy at the real says more 
than all the citations of human learning 

To this view i gave assent* and desired the philosopher to proceed, 
but, by this time, a circle of hearers hod armed and we took our places 
among the ctowd Ippohto, who was used to these djsvussion% lead me 
to a seat iu front of the speaker The following short account of the 
philosopher's address was written down on the night of that memorable 
meeting I well remember with what applause he was received by the 
members of the academy, and the numerous discussions to which, for 
fiome time aftei, hi a short but far reaching a\ioms gave rise 

n Were the ideas which 1 am about to etpreu my own,” said Musonia* 
* ( were they due only to the walkings of one mind, I should apeak with 
diffidence, but they arc not I owe them in great part to the sacred 
writing* of the ancients, to whose now palsied tongue I have learned the 
root, obtained through the study of Etruscan remains, of which many 
are still m possession of the world, though little known Respect them 
then the more, they are amongst the most early of gpmtusi treasures, 
and emanate from a select rate whose minds were of a mathematical 
order The truths which the) contain, though thus old, are imperishable * 
if lost, they must he found again They con Am our present happiness 
and future fate, they contain,the only philosophy which reconciles all 
things, which alluwi injustice to glory in its own evils, which as|i -W.9 us 
that even as reason, and all that else ifl good, exists, so must all endure 
for ever It proves that the universe in its hast as wel] as greatest ope¬ 
rations, is to bo eventually revealed, that min, in common with his feL 
low-creatures beneath him, has a share in all, it convinces by reason 
alone, not subject to the sceptic &-doubt, but indisputably that he will 
take a part in all things future, that he has already throughout the part 
been an actor ™ 

My cuno ity was deeply touched by these statements T desired to 
possess a key said to open such stores of knowledge, of wisdom supposed 
to be hidden from mortals 

As the philosopher here paused, in expectation of remarks from soma 
one of the audience, I my sell intre&ted hirn to^give us an account of dis¬ 
coveries thus surprising 
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« jfy mind,” said tie pnest of nature, “ u full of its responsibilities 
And would place before you, m one view, the system it has perceived m 
thmgi There are certain truths palpable to reason winch we deduce 
from endless observation, these most of you will follow, but there are 
men who invite us to explain admitted laws, and in the company of such 
the grand argument is unattainable ” 

n Give us an example,” said one of the Members 
** If, for instance, you tell such men that matter cannot be destroyed,*' 
said Museum, H ia place of the ready assent which is due to a proposition 
thus obvious m philosophy, there is an expression of doubt and wonder 
To many a man the consumption of the oil which feeds his kmp is the 
destruction of matter He cannot trace its aBriftl elements to the sky, or 
perceive them dropping again upon the earth to mingle with its produc¬ 
tions Nor can we by the senses alone, but we know that such things 
are Through endless ages not a single particle is lost The atom is 
imperishable, it is the true type of immortality M 

“ All thiq 1 can understand,” rejoined the member who hod before 
spoken 

11 It is with such as jou,” continued Musomo, “ that I would converse 
The materials of which the universe consists are of an imperishable 
nature , they wore admitted to be bo by the Etruscan priesthood, if I have 
deciphered their, characters aright, and the experience of many thousand 
yeans, even of alchemy itself, has confirmed the truth But not only did 
the wise men consider that matter was imperishable, but that its law* 
wore immutable, consequently eternal , and this opinion has been equally 
confirmed by time ” 

AIL assented, silently, being anxious to hear his views without delay 
11 Tht old Etruscans,” resumed the thoughtful man, H declare in their 
sacred writings that the universe u finite m extent, how otherwise could 
it have been reduced to order, emce the illimitable must ever elude the 
hand of power, though it work m etcmitj T Be sure that He who com- 
paoseth all round about, is infinite alone, and without a rival He hath 
limited the state, he hath numbered them no leas distinctly than the sand 
upon the ancient shores Though they may appear innumerable to the 
finger of man long before he has had time to count up the vostnesfl of a 
single continent of light, or seeming ole, in those peaceful seas (through 
which the comets sail uk endangered), they are bounded by omniscient 
vision, even as each la singled out, so a finite number represent* sJL 
Cfc«i£t thou comprehend these truths 

**I perceive,” said I, “that the Infinite hath put in order a finite 
system, under immutable, eternal law s * 

Then,* 1 said the philosopher, 11 thou knowest much, but the Etrus¬ 
can* taught us still moie They insisted that from these truths we must 
deduce the real resurrection from th&dead, the revival of all that has boon 
Fur, say they, the law* of matter are ever in action, no union of elements 
can subsist always, change succeeds to change The hills crumb]e sway, 
mountains arc thrown up from the deep, old forms of life vanish, now 
ones appear And, varied as are these revolutions, slow as is the count 
of things throughout, there is no need of hurry, the expectancy of tuna 
can wait, for time itself, quid it only, is inexhaustible Its wfaeuU undergo 
no friction, they partake uot of the near and tear of the globes that they 
gnud to dust, but survive all change * and they revolve at the same pace. 
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though every atom may at length have been employed in every possible 
relation throughout the universal system * 

u But though change may proceed for tigi*, can it affect an individual 
who has died and is no more inquired 1, M jet evident is it what mult 
ho yotu answer ” 

** It must affect ua all, not only once, but periodically, through eternity 
The finite universe-, however ^reat, cannot attain to an infinite variety of 
change , the hour must therefore come again when all things possible have 
been accomplished And then ail that has before heoir must recommence 
itv solemn march ” 

For some moments I was silent I had carefully followed Mueomo 
through the outline of his system, and was astonished at the mathematical 
precision with which ho amved at results to incredible He detected the 
difficulty which filled my mind, in common with that of the assembly— 
one which, no doubt, he once hoi experienced himself 

“ You see tbc accuracy of my atgument, hut are unable to realise its 
fruits ** - 


* l Even so,'' said the member who had before taken part in the argu¬ 
ment ** How can we conceive that this earth and all its productions will 
one day grow old no longer, but become joung again, and once more 
pass through its early career ? How can v,e suppose that it is ogam to 
be a globe of fire, which is to cool and vitrify , that the Alps "are to he 
again children, that die extinct things of the lost ages are to re-occupj 
their olden abodes, to iite again, that oblivion is once more to pas* over 
their forms like an obliterating shadow ** How are we to believe that our 
first parents are to be born and to mi again , that their descendants are 
once more to spread over the land and sea, that the here is to fall m 
battle, that the philosopher and the poet are to reason and enjoy their 
triumphs again? And if all this is to he as it has been, we are to know 
it no more than we now recollect our ancient career of being yt 

u A memory may be in type capable of this continuous recollection 
we must not opine from the present, which appears far remote from the 
age of utmost wonders But you cannot realise all this yet To believe 
it myself was the work of years, the labour nf constant meditation ” 

“Are we then/ 1 said J, “to meet our parents again on earth? 1 
lt In every character, every form of good and evil, and finally as they 
were in this present epoch * 

“Is there to be another sacrifice—a death and resurrection—merely 
for the hope of man ? * , * 

“ Ay and even as a new earth, so shall a new heaven succeed when 
the old has passed away 1 Thus doth the mighty cycle contain all, restore 
all, and sweep away oil i” 

“ The sublimity of the doctrine, 1 said T, “ suffieeth not to conceal the 
painful consequences which its reality would entail the vain sorrow, the 
Unrequited love- 11 

** Fear not, my son, M said Musomo , 44 there is hope even in this philo¬ 
sophy , hope worthy of an immortal soul, of a child of the truest God 
Only think, that before any one complete cycle can have run, your own 
intelligence must have been in union with every form of being tliot u 
compatible with organic laws The heights and depths of space will be 
opened to you, the distant worlds will receive*)ou, you will be detained 
m each for a period little short of an eternity to mortal computation, and 
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will converse with the (pints of them all 'What knowledge, what e^e- 
runce, may they not reveal in the midst of new celestial scenes 1 how 
the day is hut as an hour a duration,, the night equal, m the midst of the 
taoat beautiful worlds, using and setting too rapidly and gloriously to con¬ 
ceive of, and now no day, but a perpetual starlight, seen for fl K^ s 16 from 
a triumphal car on As way into Borne remote constellation You will thus 
know all things in succession , losing sight of one aenes, obtaining it of 
another, an omniscience will pass through yom undying tnul, and you 
will ever, as at thb hour, enjoy portions of its elevating power '* 

" But the slightest fallacy m your premises would destroy all these 
hopes which your philosophy holds out ” * 

“ £ have submitted those premises to every test They have been 
placed before the moat mi erring mathematic tuns, and accepted as possible, 
nay certain, if there be no Divine interference 1 he moralist sees in my 
ay stem only justice dealt out to all the Mm verse alike, the pious perceive 
m its consequence* nothing but eau-e foi gratitude and awe Eren the 
miserable mo reconciled to their let hy ns piovisions, winch declare that 
their degree of happiness is as pn.it in the course of time as that of the 
rest, though not co-exisUnt with it ,J 

*' But when we die there n sturdy a period of repose, how long is that 
to Inst according to these doctrines J * 

u It may lasHm any hngth of time short of the everlasting 
** But tint is as bad as dyath itself 1 
Not so, for this temporary sleip is unconscious of time, and is there¬ 
fore less than momentary, but the actual existence is nstoiod, subject to 
endless repetitions, and is therefore equal to an immortality, with uncoil" 
scions interv ih ot eh ep ” 

“ You mete out tunc and space with a wide grasp, and you yet appear 
consistent in all you sny on a buhject so awtul How, let me Tsk f is the 
soul to p iss through the mm erse, oe \ ou propose, and in process of time 
to behold till ^ * * 

** The destiny of the soul,' answered Mtwmio “ ever has been, and 
will be, -is^wiitcd with matter It im travel from sphere to sphere 
On3> hy id of attraction, that first law, whirfli blends and again crumldes 
up the mightiest system Think you, O eon of light, tliat the nebular 
mist which sums like the breath of the Almighty, condensed us it issues 
forth i* rt ilh new ^—no 1 mure than the iuinee which isbul *rom the sun 
It may have returned to the infancy of ite existence, be pure a& of old, be 
ro^dy^to flow into the bosom of some breathing alar, or to nourish the 
(pint of thosi plains uhich, silent and lemott, inspire il sense of music 
afar off, hi aid mlj as line is folt , or mere), as it touches tin heart, but 
it is not, wa* ntyer inn ’ 

" But, m> dear father,” I concluded, u may not the laws, as in the 
logarithm, alter unexpectedly is tli^ advance m their mysterious work * 
May not perfection wheiurer armed a* present tliat strength of union 
among its paits that no new affinities can diEsever 1 ' 3n other words, may 
not man. once made perfect continue to be eo ever after 

44 Had that been possible, it would have happened long ago, it would 
have constituted the original, the unalterable condition, not been the work 
of nature But the spirit of nature is change n 

The company, after fingering for some hours around the philosopher, 
«t last separated with regret Th^ discourse left upon my mind a feeling 
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indefinite in character, which owned mo bock to a seemingly former State 
of being Waa tee early past, or wiw it not a profound blank ? Wm 
tile future to be indicated to us by a prospective—the past by a pre¬ 
existent sympathy * Was all to be revealed through science, even heaven 
itself ? Or, aftpr all, since eternity has so many heirs, was the present 
the jutf portion of each ? • 

This philosophy of Musonio* mighty as was the thought it asserted, 
taught us no moral consequences, at least not m the sum of things, 
whatever our conduct might bt, but it was a grateful dtJCtrrae to ono 
like mvself, who at that mo merit wms not unwilling to Jet injustice have 
its cnuise I confesg that I felt unequal to raj duty, that of rendering 
up my secret, and bringing the wicked to judgment, in doing so I must 
have involved the happiness of the innocent in the rum of the guilty 
There was one unsuspecting creatuip, iny lister, whose look of blighted 
joy I could not have met, I muaccordingly eudme the penalty of my 
own infirmity, nt the mercy of inj Maker, rather than stand forward, 
and, willi fatal evidence, cant a blight over the prospetts of that happy 
being Why should I nnt suffer m cousuenee, lor however long a term, 
if it would save the guiltless 7 It wot my fault that Moro had appeared 
oa the stage at all, 1 had placed him in the way of the pomard Let not 
bis angir, then, fall on those who had injured him owing to ray «iter- 
fertnee, but nn me It was a bad bargain to make with the laws of 
justict, but it was the best that my cnusucace would allow 

While these reflections wctc yet fresh within my mind, Mcilnfcmte 
entered the library to announce I^omhino, for I hail again reached home 
“ I am glad to see you at Aula," l said, with feigned delight, "you 
have mounted the ij.uy.ia, and the promised gold is due '* 

£ No canvas cau 1 mount, alas' no ^old accept, until the wound of 
Mono heals , I lament to say the son is eating into the core of his once 
gaj heart, ’ replied Plomlnno 
“Aud what is to be done? 1 * " 

“We must have recourse to justice ’* 

“ Impossible r Repeat not the piopn&ul, unless you would quit my pre¬ 
sence for ever ” * 

Mom vas silent 

“ What evidence can he adduced p15 
“lour own, Montecatuio and hum 1T * 

“My evidence, Piy you 9 Who tan penetrate what I have not dared 
to repeat within mysell *'* * 

“ \im arc known to have aided me in tracking the associate of the 
xeutderer to the cavern and the description Morn give-* of the assassin 
agrees with the form and stature ot him whom Thanatoi walked with 
from the cave ” 

“ O my God 1 exclaimed I, “la our worldly pursuits we do best 
without seeking thee, hut we are mide to feel our neglect in an hour of 
need like this 1 It we then raise our thoughts tn thee, our hearts are 
heavy, and remain below , $o that we ^ck but follow not thy ways In 
thy presence I see what my duty is, but am far too weak to fulfil it f ' 

** You are distressed almost beyond the occasion, do you dread l«t 
your secretary should prove a gtr ity party s ’ 

u Leave me to consider the matter, at least for a few days you shall 
then hear my decision n , 
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Xbe lew dajs were over , my difficulty wot the same it vii earner to 
temporise than to decide aright Dating this uncertainty a visitor wy 
announced it was Mootecatmo At first I resolved not to receive him , 
bait cm consideration thought it best to submit to m interview 

“Thu is a inendly visit,” i said, “you are still solicitous about my 
health ” v 


** 1 am/' replied Montecatmo, smilmg , u but you look wdJ, and pro¬ 
bably have little occasion for assistance Other business has aided m 
determining - my presence here ” 

H You will remain a few days 5 '* 

11 1 return to-night ** 

41 Let us have no business , the day is fine, u e will walk, and then 
dine early ” 

** I had only to remark that I have strictly kept mv premise of secrecy 
as to having overtaken vour secretary wn the road, on the day of Moro a 
untoward fate ** 

“ What i* to be done’P' 


“ It appears that you and the painter have completed the chain of 
evidence against him , we should now see to W arrest ’ 

I could have dropped on the floor, such was the agony I felt at this 
cool proposal—-so fatal were the consequences that I foresaw It was a 
crisis wh/cb non*, but a single-minded follower of truth could have met 
with honest purpose As a child of fiuicj, the sensibility of my nature 
told me, like a telegraph upon the i emotest confines of spirit, the worst 
that could happen but, collecting my senses, I took time, before reply¬ 
ing, to correct this aberration of my timid judgment by reference to 
ordinary standards, and replied 

“ One can hardly suppose that Thanatos, or any oue else, could really 
seek Moro's life t it must have been a mistake from first to last—a frolic 
of our Florentine jouth, not intended to take a fatal turn 1 ” 

“No mistake, 1 fear/' said Monteuatmo, * f the friends of Poltaviani, 
with perhaps the count himself, have been at the bottom of the affair ** 

** The count Fsdlai icini P 


“ I do not know, but if such be your suspicion, as it is mine, your beat 
plan is to quit Tuscany for a short time, and toko Thanaios with you H 
ft There is some pleasure m talking to a man of sense Have you 
seen Mono lately 

** He sent me to you Poor fellow’ I could not refuse to cotne* for 
bib life hangs upon the result of this afiau " 

** Car you not keep him quiet 

“No, be is one of the innocents, unused to the ways of life, and Hu 
good heart is so shocked at the cruel injustice of lus enemies, that he 
does not recover his health * 


“ Be kind to him, give him no hdpe of revenge, but every promise of 
advancement 1 * 

u And I hare a letter for you from the old Countess of Strom, who u 
my patient *’ 

When Montecatino had left, I perused the letter it was to moke me 
acquainted with the marriage of Melisaa to the Duke of Vahsuen, and to 
tromumt me a message from the Marchioness of Femm inviting me to 
Siena once more 

I wu fully dive to the horrors of my situation Curiosity to learn 
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the truth, coupled with & desire to see More avenged, had led to the 
acquisition of a secret, to keep which would render me unworthy of life, 
while to disclose it must conduce to the ruin of the one nearest to rue on 
earth, for Ora 210 had hired the assassin ScoronconcoJo, and when his 
suit was anfe hac^ sent Thanatog to arrest the blow 

I allowed days to glide away m inactivity, but %iy irresolution was 
brought tow sudden end b> an unlooked for event 

I was by the window, when an object presented itself to my view too 
trying to endure I shout ed to Mesrofbnte for the hottes 

“Get horses leady without delayI said, “and let Thanatos be 
summoned T> ^ 

The horses stood ready at the gate, and Thanatos was shortly m my 
presence I confronted him with looks ot despair 

“ The ghastly visnge ot More is bo be seen 1 " I said , “ his figure ap¬ 
proaches slowly along the avenue Come to the window f look out 7 
He leans forward on las saddle, and pants tor breath 7 Now he alights, 
and sinks back against a tree 7 I have no longer fortitude <,0 hear the 
terrors which the sight has for mo, it strikes to the root of my being, it 
plunges deeper than the springs of pity 1 Has the Bight no terrors for 
you 7 Let us then prepare, hke cowards, for rapid flight' The blood of 
the half slam man leivts bun do peace of mmd , it was wantonly abed, 
and it haunts him like the faint mist which comes up ftdm a grave pre¬ 
maturely dug Yes 7 its shade clings to his, eyeballs, and tortures his 
soul with thirst for others blood The creeping fiend of vengeance has 
installed poison into his heart Let u$ away '** 

1 burned down the stalls, followed by the agitated criminal, whose 
knees shook under him In a few solo nth moire we were mounted, our 
horses in a full gallop on the Siena road 

“ I aiu to look on the bride, then, to-da> 7 Had she behaved more 
fedingh, I should now have been at peace To her conduct do I trace 
my misfortunes To indulge m mf uouuuble pride, she has thrown lue 
into the rugged pass, and I know not what I may find on the other 
side " 

Such were my thoughts,* and they repeated themselves in muffled 
silence during the hours of ifiy flight from home 

ClIAPTLli xni 

V 

Won uuto the works of God r m * 

0 ? woman, the beautiful, the beloved 1 for yet how long a time ia des¬ 
tiny, through thee, to people the unvLsited Far with golds'* 

There is one besides thee who suffers for love—-voui Redeemer 7 And 
not he alone, but yet another 

Lift up your torch, ye pure of mmd T Are we not all your children 5 
Shall we not follow 7 

She told me of her love I returned not her passion, hat told her 
what I had suffered for the love of another 

See ye this, my children 7 Yet where ore ye now < Gone into the 
hollow earth 1 See ye this weapon 7 It is maty and old, but the name 
engraved at its point is still legible For the love of her whose name it 
u, I, too, could once have perished on the crass * 

Then why did one else love the unhappy, the worn-out heart 1 ' Was 
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it to l»e ? Wu *he *Jso to Sorrow is the offspring of sorrow , rti 

motto, w I can "« ver {&*»«* _ . _ , . . * , , 

Look upward, my children, and regard the heavens * Ana yet, where 

«e ye now ? But one only of our race is left to suffer 

Look out from the hollow earth, wad -regard me Lit Jen to my Voice, 
that ye may learn Ttfhat retribution is, observe, that ye may know how 
deep must be humility It is only in youth that we ran enjoy wickedness, 
the victory is declared against us m our old age Those who repent not 
in health, are subdued by sickness, and feeble is the last struggle of the 
hardened heart 

Hark 1 I am among voices of the past, my soul is in the chorus 
They laugh and chatter like those who were young of old, yet, when l 
listen, a silence rushes at my car A chord of memory, is it? Then 
what I have indited is the wandering of a troubled brain, let it be as & 
record of what I am 

1 resume, after a lapse, the thread of my narrative 
1 reached Siena, and saw them all again The party was a fragment 
of what 1 had once seen there, and better was it to be left so The 
mosaic of human things falls to pieces, auppl> not the places of those 
who are gone The family, however, still held together, and Giuditta 
was there as at first, the youngest of the Ficrolomim 

If there lived a lu mg more pure ind beautiful than the rest of women, 
it was Giuditta F There wttf t. hghtnesq in her firm belonging to the 
spirit, her complexion wa^ alabaster shaped to thought, and tinged with 
the blush of innocent) Her blue eyes seemed to have imbibed the 
mellow nm of the sky, hut to yield it a softer light tha 1 its own, 
while between eieiy hmb and feature there was an indefinably bar- 
mnnj of whuh we vauil) seek the centre, lost m a Uhynnth of 
beauty 1 

In hnw man) doc^ it happen that the outward charms are so perfect 
a# to echpsr even the intellect within The messengers of creation are 
often like the sculptor, they neglect not a features shade, but slumber 
nvei their inward work so difficult is it to fashion the sou! They know 
how to endow with virtue the most pure, to "ornament with gifts a* well 
is to impose oyer the whole mini a gentle imagination But theie is a 
huc'C ymting, and superstition i* allowed to creep m as an invisible 
parasite, this grows fclowfv, entwines itself about the true faculties, and, 
sapping them, checks thar further growth, and at length do mm ales over 
the simple fields of thought 

Giuditta was superstitious, and yet how good 1 There was a pausing 
gentleness m her opinions more ravishing to the lover than unfettered 
thought, and a cultivation so varied as to exceed all natural attainments 
Such was the control she had over herself, emotion had of lute been to 
her &£ the element of a different sphere , she had banished it from, a sense 
of duty, and become m consequence calm and hopeful as the future 
There was a sweat eapiewton m her face due solely to harmony of feature, 
such as might hang upon the hjft while the mind sleeps r but so prolific 
was the brightness of her nature, that one ray of intellect would give her 
countenance the aspect of solid light 

Her figure w« tall and erect, her movements almost haughty, a* 
if the frame itself were conscious of symmetry and grace She moved 
upon the earth in all the majesty of a wave upon the waters—-dimpled. 
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ever-changing'* unlike ft besides, the world and it* beauties subdued for 
a moment into the scenery on which *he trod 

And Mcli&sa was roamed t abe had become the Duchess of Valisaen 1 
We met cbeei-fuli) p she too happy to feign sadness* I too miserable not 
to appear gay Her mother was the same, she received me vnth 
affection, the maternal tie uuruptured between us, though her child had 
bounded from my arms * 

My father’s last hope was to meet her in heaven He died wifeless, 
abe a widow, their union might almost have commenced on earth Hut 
the self control which, as I family believed, had saved him and her in 
early life stepped in , he knew that hia love had put limits to his life,— 
why should no make the object of such love a mourner? She would 
weep enough m secret when he died, let her not witness bis end 1 How 
beautiful, too, was that love,—-how incorporeal He had seen her in 
loveliness, and resisted an affection*which proved mutual He stdl desired 
to be with her in her age, though toothless and wrinkled, be would have 
idolibcd her as he had done m youth Utr spirit was the same spirit 
that made her young voice thrill, her young eye brighten the samo that 
caused her youthful breast to sigh It was the same spirit that could 
not sleep for love, the same that resisted every temptation because it 
loved with humility It was the spirit that had suffered for bun all these 
years —the spmt he had cherished so long, that he had sculptured from 
iaitldkil remembrance, and that had haunted Jibe delirious remains of hi* 
reason to the dying bom I went and be .held her, she pressed me like a 
child to her embrace, the conjunction of two desolate beings In Dione 
the beautiful look remained there was no decay Virtue, and love, and 
aidness, will often embalm the countenance in her who cares not to prt* 
serve her charms 

Mdissa was more changed than Ehoae As the duke, her husband, wo* 
net with her, I was uftm by her side as formerly After anme days we 
got accustomed to each other, laughed sometimes, and talked much We 
mudi, casual allusions to the past, not e\pres^ive of all its eventful etory, 
jet sometimes, as by way of moral experiment, sounding its deepest ports 
M> heart ufti full of woe, but 1 concealed it, anil encouraged Melissa to 
odriress herself to for mer times bhe became interested afresh in my 
welfare, and applied even thus late to make me happy 

In the city of toeua still hie* the family of Wcolomuu, among the 
members of which she had one dc£rfnend, still unmarried, named Giuditta’ 
I had not Jong been at Siena before 1 found that this beautiful youP^ 
person was *n inmate, once more, of the same mansion with myseff, and 
1 soon discovered beyond a doubt that it was Melissa s wish to ste us at¬ 
tached to each other I could have loved Giuditta, had she not been 
Mehta’s fnend She was her second self, through her, but destitute of 
the fatal chance* of such an act, Melwaa would love me once more She 
knew the happiness winch i was capable of sharing with an object worthy 
of my attachment, she wished the object to ha one with whom she could 
feel She had forfeited my passion herself, but now, with a deviation from 
what is right, perceptible to platonic minds, she was anxious to engage 
me in the love of one whom she loved, and thus to unite herself to me 
within another 

I hod been once bitterly disappointed, yet sometimes would a feeling 
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awaken within me in favour of that fine furm and noble effort that 
Meliasa had placed at the disposal of my affection* Across the dark yet 
tranquil weather of a soul still nek, the lightning of desire weald flash, and 
for an instant declare the heavens And these were glimpses of bhas, not 
new yet grateful, not selfish, for they vanished as they came 

Giuditta waa not ^sensible to hopes entertained by her relation, andm 
the simplicity of her nature gave them credence She would*now retire 
to rest with her fancy steeped in the colours of sunset, the hope em¬ 
blazoned and displayed within her dream, the hope of the morrow, to 
awake at mom and see the mountain tops, which the evening before were 
azurt-d and gilded in the twilight, become an outline and surface of snow 
Such was the shifting scenery of love on which her constancy would seek 
repose But the climate of my soul was changeable, like that of my 
native land, and not, at any time, to he rendered ever-bnght by love My 
blighted hopes, instead of reviving under Giuditta’s smile, were but opened 
like the rarer plants wInch spread their leaves m winter only to be silvered 
by the fro^t* 

When she saw me moved, which I was at times, partly by the sight of 
her affection, and in part by the remembrance of my own, she would gaze 
on me too long, and change into dislike the little love I knew I have 
the returned away, my expression has altered, I have struggled as with a 
fiend, ami that to merely disguise im lips with a smile Yet often would 
a momentary impulse dispo^ me to melt before that sun of beauty, and 
rejoice m the light which ranted from those blue eyes But the warm 
emotion has unfading)y returned m suicidal terror to its source, and 
perished on the confines of th* heart 

To prove to mj self the true nature of my feelings, for coidd I have 
loied her 1 would have yielded, I have received Gmdittain my arms and 
embraced her, but it has been with unimpassioned caresses For, while 
all thw was pacing, it was not Giuditta’s soul that seemed present with 
me it was Melias i with whom 1 had the new battle of love to fight, for 
it was she who had invoked my affection afresh Her own heart was 
occupied with another, but the offered me the heart of her friend, m which 
we might meet and be unlawfully united * 

She would sacrifice her friend to the man whom she had rejected, she 
would place the humble and meek in the hands of him whom she found 
unbending, she would gJVe her innocent companion who had never Icn ed, 
to bun ulio^o bit she had driven from her to wander alone through 
life hke a spirit of heaven, accursed undeservedly, and fated to cany 
within it the thoughts of bliss, yet never to attain tin? delights 
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ClIAFTEli VIII 

T nr EXFCUTlQIfEB 

HALP'AK*noux after this, two of the flHjuebnsaiers returned with I-kl o' 
Nabs, whom they had succeed ed m capturing, after a dmsjftnte r^nat'UiLt, 
about a mile from the abbey, on the 1 joid to 1A iswajl lit was taken to 
the guard-room* which had been appointed m one ot the lower chambers 
of the chapter “house, and Deindihc was immediately apprised of his 
arrival Satisfied by an inspection of the prisoner, whose demeanour was 
sullen *nd resolved, Dcmdike pioceeded to the great hall, where the Earl 
of Derbj „ who bail returned thither after the midnight mass, was still 
sitting with hi£ retainers audience was readily obtained by the 

wizard, and, apparently well pleased with the result, he returned to the 
guard-room r l he prisoner w&i shifted by himself in one comer of the 
chamber, with his hands tied behind his bock with a leathern thong, arid 
Dcmdike approaching him told him that lor lumttg aided the e$caj>e of 
a condemned rebel and tnntdl, and violently vaulting the king 1 ? hogc? 
in tin* execution of tlieir duty, he would he hanged on tile marrow, the 
Eail of Dei by, who had power ot lift or death in such cases, 1 laying so 
decreed it And he exhibited the warrant * 

u 8oh, yo mean to bong me, eh, wizard v " cried Hal o' Nabs, kicking 
Ins heels with great apparent indifference • * 

“I do/ 1 replied Demdike, u if for notlung else, for slaying my 
hound H 

(t Ej dinma think it,” replied Hal u Wn. alter your mould, Do 
mon Ey’m nah prepared to dee just yet ” 

fi Then pemh m your Kins / 1 cried Demdikc, u 1 will not give you an 
hour a respite " 

* Yo'n he sorry when it T s too late,” said Hal 

if Tush f " cned Demdike, u my only regret wdl be that Uriel's 
slaughter is paid for by such a worthless life as thine * r 

u Then whoy tak* it?” demanded Hal <f ’Specially whon yo f n lose 
your chdt by doing *o H 

“My child!'' exclaimed Demdiko, gurpructl “How mean you, 
flush , 
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M Ey m*«i thH,” replied Hal, coolly, “that i£ ey dee to-morrow 
moroui', your chilt dess too Whon ey ondertook this job ey calkdated 
mey chances, an* tuk precautions eforebond Your chdt'a a hostage fo 
mey s»fety ” 

(£ Curses on thee and thy cun meg/' cried Demdike* u but I Will not 
be outwitted hy a Lind like thee I will have the child, and yet not be 
baulked of my revenge 4 

u Yo n never ha it, except os a breathless corpse! T bowt may consent,” 
rejoined Hal 

** We shall sec ’ cried Dcmdike, rushing forth, and bidding the guards 
loot well to the prisoner 

Hut ere long he returned with a gloomy and disappointed expression of 
countenance, and again approving the prisoner, said, ** Thou bast 
spoken the truth The infant is m the hands oi some innocent being 
over whom I have no power ’ 

“ Ly towdee so, wizard,” replied Hal, laughing ft Homd os ey he, 
ey'm a mat;h fo 1 thee,—lia T ha 1 Neaw, mev bfe agei*t s chilt's Win yo 
Set me fiee 

Demdikc deliberated 

“ HarkeCj wizard 11 cried Hal, 11 if yo ro hatching treason ey’n dun 
T'rartunty o* revenge win sweeten m<y last moments ” 

** WiT you svear to deliver the elnld to me, unharmed, if I act you 
free^* asked Dettidike 

* c It’s a bargain, wizard/* rejoined Hal o 1 Nabs “ ey swear Boll yo 
man set mo free Jurat, fo 1 ey wuwuw tak your word *' 

Demdike turned uway disdainfulI), and, addressing the arquebussiers, 
said, i4 \ou behold thts wanant guard The prisoner is committed to 
my custody I will produce him on the morrow, or account for his 
absence to the Earl of Derby ” 

One of the arqucbuHsiprs examined tlie oidei, and vouching for its cor¬ 
rectness, tlie others signified their assent to the ariangement, upon which 
Demdike motioned the prisoner to follow him, anil quitted tlie chamber 
No interruption wai offered to Hals egress, but he stopped within the 
court-yard, where Demdike awaited him, and unfastened tlie leathern 
thong that bound together his hands 

n Now go and bnng the child! tome,” said tlie wizard 
M Noh, ey at neaw bring it ye myself,” rejoined Hal 44 Ey Lucas 
better nor that Be at t 3 church porch i half an hour, an* t 3 ban tin i’ shun 
be delivered to yo safe an’ sound ” 

And without waiting for a reply, he nn off with groat swiftness 
At the appointed time Demdikc sought the church, and as he drew 
near it there issued from the porch a female, who hastily placing the 
child, wrapped in a mantle, m Ins arms, tamed for no speech from him, 
hut instantly disappeared Demdike, however, recognised in her the 
miller’s daughter, Dorothy Croft 

Dawn carue at last, after a long and weary night to many within and 
without the abbey Everything betokened a dismal day The atmo¬ 
sphere was damp, and oppressive to the spirits, while the raw cold sen¬ 
sibly affected the frame All astir were filled with gloom and de¬ 
spondency, and secretly breathed a wish that the tragical business of the 
day were ended- The vast range of Fondle was obscured by clouds, and 
ere long the vapours descended into the valleys, and nun began to fall, 
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ftt first slightly, but afterwards iu heavy continuous showers Melan¬ 
choly was the aspect of the abbey, and it required no stretch of unsgms^ 
bon to fancy that the old structure was deploring the fate of its former 
ruler To those impressed with the idea—and many there were who 
were so—the vejy stones of the convent church seemed dissolving into 
tears The statues of the saints appeared to weep,*and the great statue 
of Saint Gregory de Northfofcy over the porch seemed bowed down with 
gnef The grotesquely carved heads ou the spouts grinned hombly at 
the abbot s destroyers, and spouted forth cascades of Water ns if with the 
intent of drowning them So deluging end incessant were the shower*, 
that it seemed, indeed* os if the abbey would be Hooded All the in¬ 
equalities of ground within the great quadrangle of the cloisters looked 
like ponds, and the various water-spouts from the dormitory, the refectory, 
and the chapter-house, continuing to jet Forth streams into the court 
below, the ambulatories were soon filled ankle-deep, and oven the lower 
apartments, on which they opened, invaded 

Surcharged with moisture, the royal banner on the gatcjdrooped and 
clung to the staff, as if it, too, shared m the general depression, or as if 
the sovereign authority it represented bad given way The countenances 
and deportment of the men harmonised with the weather, they moved 
about gloomily and despondently, their bright accoutrements sullied, with 
the wet, and their buakme clogged with in ire A forlorn sight* it was to 
watch the shivering sentinels on the walls, ^nd yet more forlorn to Me 
the groups of the ubbot's old retainers gathering without, wrapped in 
their blue woollen cloaks, patiently enduring the drenching shower*, and 
awaiting the last awful scene But the saddest sight of nil was on the 
foil, already described, called the Hole-houses Here two other leaser 
gibbets had been erected during tile night, one on either hand of the 
loftier instrument of justice, and tho carpenters ware yet employed m 
finishing their work, having been delayed by the bndneas of the weather 
Half drowned by the torrents fchaf fell upon them, the poor follows were 

S rotected from interference with their disagreeable occupation by half-a- 
osen well-mounted and well-armed troopers, and by as many halberdiers, 
and this cornuanv. comnlelelv ex nosed to tho weather, aufiered severely 


naked pasts, and collected in pools at its feet Attracted by some strange 
instinct, which seemed to give them a knowledge of the ofaect of these 
terrible preparations, two raven* wheeled screaming round the fatal tree, 
and at length one of them settled on the cross-beam, and could with 
difficulty he dislodged by the shouts of the meu, when it dew away, 
croaking hoarsely Up this gentle hill, ordinarily so Soft and beautiful, 
but now abhorrent as a Golgotha, m the oyee of the beholders, groups of 
rustics and monks bad climbed over ground rendered slippery with 
moisture, and had gathered round the paling encircling the terrible appa¬ 
ratus, looking the images of despair and woo 

Even those within the abbey, and sheltered front the storm, shared the 
all-pervading despondency The refectory looked dull and comfortless, 
and the logs on the hearth hissed and sputtered, and would not burn 
Green wood had been brought instead of diy fuel by the drowsy hench¬ 
man The viands on the board provoked not the appetite, and the men 
emptied their cups of ale, yawned and stretthfed their arms, as if they 
would fun shop an hour or two longer The sense of discomfort was 
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heightened by the entrance of those whose term of watch had boon re- 
he Ted, and who cast their dnpping cloaks on the floor, while two or 
throe savage doge, titeamvug with moisture, stretched their huge lengths 
before the sullen Arc, and disputed all approach to it 

Within the great haJl were jibready gathered the retainers of the Earl 
of Derby, but the nablemati himself had not appeared, * Having passed 
the greater part of the night m conferenCfe with one person or another, 
and the abbot’s flight haying caused him much disquietude, though he 
did not hear of it iill the fugitive was recovered, the earl would not seek 
his couch until within an hour of daybreak, and his attendants, consider' 
ing the state of the weather, and that it jet watijed full two hours to 
the time appointed for the execution, did not think it needful to disturb 
him Brandy 11 and Aasheton, however, were up and ready, but despite 
their firmness of nerve, they yielded like the rest to the depressing in¬ 
fluence of the weather, anu began to ha ve some misgivings as to their 
own share in the tragedy about to be enacted. The various gentlemen 
m attendance paced to and fro within the ball, holding hut alight con¬ 
verse together, anxiously counting the minutes, for the time appeared to 
pass on with unwonted slowness, and ever and anon glancing through 
the diamond panes of the w mdow at the rain pounng down steadily 
without, and coming back again hopeless of amendment in the weather 
If such were the disheartening influence of the day on those who bad 
nothing to apprehend, what,must its effect have been on the poor cap¬ 
tives 1 Woeful indeed The two monks suffered a complete prostration 
of spirit All the resolution winch Father Hiydocke had diphyed ui 
hid interview with the Earl of Derby faded him now, and he yield* d to 
the agonies of despair Father Eastgdti was in little hotter condition, 
and gave vent te> unavailing lamentations, instead of paying hpfed to the 
consolatory discourse of the monk who had been permitted to visit- him 
The abbot was better sustained Though greatly enfeebled by the 
occurrences of the night, yet m pri^iortion as his bodily strength de¬ 
creased, Ins mental energies rallied Since the confession of bis secret 
offence, and the conviction he had obtained that his supposed victim still 
lived, a weight seemed taken from his breast, and he hid no longer any 
dread of death Hither he looked to the sjitedy tcrmiintjon oi exist¬ 
ence with hopeful pleasure lie prepared himself as decently is the 
means afforded him permitted for lus last appearance before the woi Id, 
but refused all refreshment except a cup af water, and being left to him¬ 
self, was praying fervently when a man was admitted into his cell 
Thinking it might be the executioner come to summon him, he arose, 
and to lug surprise beheld Hal o’ Nabs The countenance of the rustic 
was pale, but his bearing was determined. 

u You here, my son," cried Paalew ** I hoped you had escaped " 
tl Ey’tn f nab dawnger, feuyther abbut,” lepbed Hal H Ey’u gotten 
leef to visit ye fo a minute only, so ey mini be brief May yourself 
easy, ye ahanna dee be *t hongmon’s hoods ” 

“ How, my son ,tf cued Paalew “ I understand you not ” 

B Yo’n onderstend me weeL enough by-and-by, ” replied Hal 
** Drni^ph be feart when ye see me next, an comfort vouner that 
whatever (rums and goes, your death shall be avenged o’ your worst 
Iba." * 

Pasteir would have sought some ^ further explanation, but Hal stepped 
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quickly backwards, and ttnkmg hia foot against the door, it was in¬ 
stantly opened by the guard, and he went forth 

Not long after this, the Earl of Derby entered the great hall., and his 
first inquiry was as to the safety of the prisoners When satisfied of 
this, he looked fdrth, and shuddered at the dismal state of the weather 
While he was addressing sonife remarks on this subject, and on ita in¬ 
terference with the tragical exhibition about to take place, an officer 
entered the hall, followed by several persons of irnenor condition, 
amongst whom was Halo’ Nabs, and maiched up to the earl, while 
the others remained standing at a respectful distance 

"What news do yon bring me, sir*” cried the earl, noticing the 
officer’s evident uneasiness of manner " Nothing hath happened to the 
prisoners ? God a death 1 if it hath, you shall all answer for it with your 
bodies ” * 

" Nothing hath happened to them, my lord," said the officer * 
41 bu 
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But what*" interrupted the carl " Out with it quickly ** 

The executioner from Lancaster and his two aids have fled/ replied 
the officer 

" Fled p ” exclaimed the earl, stamping hia foot with rage , tl now, as i 
five, tins is a device to delay the execution till some new attempt at 
rescue can be made But it shall fail, if I s±nng up the abbot myself 
Death r can no other hangmen be found * ha 1 1 

“ Of a surety, my lord, but all have an aversion to the office, and 
hold it opprobrious, especially to put churchmen to death, 3 ' replied the 
officer 

H Opprobrious or not, it must be done," replied the earl ** See that 
fitting persons are provided n 

At this moment Hal o Nabs stepped forward 

" Ey’m willing tn onder&kc t' job,*my lort, an to hong t 1 abbut, with¬ 
out fee or rewort/’ he said 

"Thou b ear’st Inm a grudge, I suppose, good fellow,” replied the 
earl, laughing at the rustic^uncouth appearance, " but thou aecin'st ft 
stout follow, and one not likely to fim eh, and may discharge the office as 
well as another If no better mail can be found, let him do it," ho 
added to the officer * 

“ Ey humid> thank your lortsfeip," replied Hal, inwardly rejoicing at 
the success of his scheme But his countenance fell when he perceived 
Demdihc advance from behird the others 

"This man is not to he trusted, my lord/ 1 said Domdike, coming 
forward, “he 1m some mischievous design in making the request Bo 
far from bearing enmity to the abbot, it was he who muted him in his 
attempt to escape lart night ” * 

4( What |W exclaimed the carl, " is tins a new tuck ? Bring the 
fellow forward, that I may examine linn ” 

But Hal was gone Instantly divining Demdtko^ purpose, and seeing 
his chance lofct, he mingled with the lookers-on, who covered hug retreat 
Nor could he bo found when sought for by the guard W 

" See j on provide a substitute quickly, sir/ cned the car), angrily, 
to the officer * 

<f It is needless to take further troubre, my lord/’ replied Demdiko, 
" I am conns to offer mvself as executioner“ 

VOL xviil s 
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** Thou 1 * exclaimed the earl 

il Ay/ replied the other % When I heard that the men from Lan¬ 
caster were fled, I instantly knew that some scheme to frustrate the ends 
of justice waa on Foul, and I at once resolved to undertake the office 
myself rather than*delay or nek should occur Whal this mans situ 
was, who bath just offered himself, I paftly guess, but it hath failed, 
and if your lordship will intrust the mutter to me, I will answer that no 
further impediment shah anse, hut that the sentence shall be fully 
earned out, and the law B&lished Your lordship can trust me 1 

“ I know it,” replied the earl ** lie it aa yoy. will It js now On 
Ae stroke of nine At ten let all be in rendmera to set out for Wiawall 
Hall The nun may have ccised by that time, but no weather must 
stay you Go forth with the new executioner, air,” he added to the 
officer, ** and see *ill necessary preparations nmdt ” 

And S3 Dsndike bowed, and departed with the officer, the earl sat 
down with4ns retainers to break Ins fas 1 ' 


ChapTih IX 

* fISWALL HALT 

* * 

SnonTLT before ten o qjock a ivtmieioifs cortege, tonuahng of a troop 
of horse in their full tqmpmenta, a band of arthers with their bows over 
their shoulders, and a long tram of barefoot monks, who had beta per¬ 
mit led to Attend, sot out from the ibbev Bel mid them came -i vartet 
nitb a paper mitre on luq Lead, and a hthen trosiu m lu& hind, covered 
with a aurcoat, on which w as tmbJajsoued, but torn and reverse d, the arms 
of Pa^levi , aigint, % h ss between three mullets, sable, pieiccd of the held, 
a ci extent tor diffidence Aftet him came another vorlet bcRimg a 
banner, on which was painted a grotesque figure in a half-military, half- 
mom’* tie garb, representing the 11 Earl of Pot sty/’ with this distich 
bent ath it— 

Fncst and warrior—nth #ud poor 
Ho shall be han^i d at lilt own door 

Neat followed a tumbrel, drawn bj two horsey ju which eat the abbot 
111 One, the two other pnsoiiers being kept hath ioi the piesenl Then 
came IK mdike, lu a leathern jerkin anj blood-red hose, fitting closely to 
his sijitwy limbs, and wiapi>ed in a houppcUnd of the same colour as the 
hoHi; y with a (.oil of mpL round his netk He walked between two ill- 
favoured personages habited in block, whom he had chosen as assistants 
A band of halbcrdierf brought up the rear The procession moved slowly 
along, the passing-bell tolling each minute, and a muffled drum sound¬ 
ing hollowly at intervals , 

Shortly before the procession started the nun ceased, but the cur felt 
damp and chill, and the roads were inundated Pasting out at the north¬ 
eastern gati way, the gloomv tram skirted the south side of the convent 
church, and went on m the direction of the village of Wlmlley When 
nearUkie east end of the holy edifice, the abbot beheld two coffins home 
along, and, on inquiry, learnt that they contained the bodies of Bess Dem- 
dike and Cuthbert AshbcacJ, who were about to be interred in the 
cemetery At this moment his eye for the first tune encountered that of 
hi* implacable foe, and ho then discovered that he was to serve as his exe¬ 
cutioner At first Faalew felt much trouble at this thought, but the 
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feeling qtnekiy posted away On Teaching Whalley, every do Of was found 
closed, and every window shut, so that the spectacle was lost upon the 
inhabitants, and after a brief halt; the cavalcade set out for Wi&waJl 

Hall 

Sprung from ‘an ancient family residing in th# neighbourhood of 
kVh&llcy, Abbot Paslew was the second son of brancio Facie w of Wiswall 
Hall, a great gloomy etone mansion, situated at the foot of the south¬ 
western aide of Fondle Hill* where bte brothei Francis still resided Of a 
cold and cautious character, Francis P&uldw, second of the name, bold aloof 
from the insurrection, and when his brother was arrested he wholly 
abandoned lnm SfcJt the owner of W iswall had not altogether escaped 
suspicion, and it was probably as much with the view of degrading him as 
of adding to the abbot's punishment, that the latter was taken to the hall 
on the morning of his execution a Be this as it may, the cortege toded 
thither through roads bad in the best of seasons, but now, since the heavy 
Tffiu, scarcely passable, and it arrived there in about half an hour, and 
drew upon the broad green lawn Window and dooi of the hall wore 
closed, no smoke issued from the heavy pile of chimneys, and to all out¬ 
ward seeming the place was utterly deserted hi answer to inquiries, it 
appeared itut 1 raucis Fislew hud deputed for Northuml>crlaiid on the 
previous day, taking all In*, household with bun m a 

In earlier veins a quarrel hiving occurred between the ll uiglity abbot 
and the churlish Francis, the brothers lardy met, whence it chanced that 
John Paste w had seldom visited the place of his birth of late, though 
lying &,u near to the abbey, and, indeed, for mug past of iti uiciout dc- 
pendenue^ it w is sad to view it now, and yet the hos^c, gloomy as it 
was, itcallpd it.Lsons with which, though they might aw ihcn negict, no 
guilty issocLatious were comicclctl Dark w is the hall, aud desolate, but 
qix the line old trees around it the rooks weic settling, and thtir loud 
cawings pleased him, and t inted g»nEIt t motions For a few moment* he 
grew young again, and loigot why be was there Foudlv 6urvc)iug the 
house, the terraced garden, in which, a- a Ikvv, he had so often strayed, 
aim the [nrk beyond it, where he had chased tin deer, lm gd7t ro^e to the 
dandy heights of Pendle, spimguig inmicduitely behind tin mansion, and 
up winch be hod frequently climbed ibe flood-gates of memory were 
opened at once, mid a whole tide of loiig-buncd^t clings rushed upon bis 
heart m 

from tins half-painful half* pleasurable retrospect be woe aroused by 
the loud blast of a trumpet, thrice blown A recapitulation 'of his 
offences* together with Ins sentence was read by a herald, ifti r which the 
reversed blajon’y was fastened upon the door ol the hall, just below a 
atone escutcheon, on which wo& carved the anus of the family, wlnJc the 
paper mitre was torn and trampled under Font, the lathen crosier broken 
in twain, mid the scuml bound hacked m pieces 

While tins degrading act was performed, a man in a miller a white garb, 
with the hood drawn over his face, forced lus way towards the tumbrel, 
and while the attention of the guard was otherwise engaged, whispered in 
Pasl&w’s ear, £ 

41 Ey han failed i 1 mey scheme, feayther abbut, boll reat assured ey J n 
avenge you* Deni dike shan ha* mey Sheffield thwitUe \* bis heart Vfore 
he’s a day older ” 

41 The wizard has a chaim against AefJ, my son, and indeed is proof 
against oil weapons forged by men/' replied Paalew, who recognised the 
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voice of Hal o' Nabe, and hopes! by this assertion to divert him from his 
purpose 

“ Ha T fifty yo bo, feayther aboutened Hal t “ then ey'n reach him 
wi' ffummot sacred ” And he disappeared 

At this moment-word was given to return, and id half an hour the 
cavalcade arrived at the abbey in the som& order it had left it. 

Though the rain had ceased, heavy clouds still hung overhead, threat¬ 
ening another deljge, and the aspect of the abbey remained gloomy fti 
ever The bell continued to toll, drums were beaten, and trumpets 
sounded from the outer and inner gateway, and from the three quad" 
rauglefl The cavalcade drew up m front of the great northern entrance, 
and its return being announced within, the two other captives were 
brought forth, each fastened upon a hurdle, harnessed to a stout horse 
They looked dead already, so ghastly jve a the hue of their cheeks 

The abbots turn came next Another hurdle was brought forward, 
and Dcmdikc advanced to the tumbrel But Faslew recoiled from his 
touch, and sprang to the ground unaided He was then laid on his back 
upon the hurdle, and Ins hands and feet were hound fast with ropes to the 
twisted timbers While tins painful task was roughly performed by the 
wizard & two id-favoured assistants, the crowd of rustics who looked on 
murmured and exhibited such strong tokens of displeasure, that the guard 
thought it prudent to keep them off with their halberts But when all 
was done, Dcmdihe motioned to a man standing behind him, to advance, 
and (ho person who was mapped m a russet cloak complied, drew forth 
an infant, and held it in such way that the abbot could see it Paslevr 
understood whai was meant, but he uttered not a word Don dike then 
knelt down beside lum, as if ascertaining the security of the cords, and 
whispered in his car— 

“ Recal thy malediction, and my dagger shall save thcc from tlie last 
indignity T ' * 

** Never,' replied Poslcw , “ the curse is irrevocable But I would not 
recal it if I could Afi I have said, thy cluld shall be a witch, and the 
mother of witdits—hut all shill bo swept off—all 

“Hoffs torments seise thee’ 11 cried the wizard, furiously 
“Nay, thou hast done thy worst to me,” rejoined Faelew, meekly, 
u thon canst not harm me beyond the grave Look to thyself, for even 
as thou gpcahest, thy dnld is taken from thee " 

And so it was While Dcmdike knelt beside Faslew, a hand was put 
forth, and, before the man who had custody of the infant could prevent it, 
his little charge was snatched from him This the abbot saw, though 
the wizard peicmved it not The latter instantly spiatig to his feet 
i( Whore is the child ' 57 he demanded of the fellow m the russet cloak 
a It was taken from me by yon tfdl man who is disappearing through 
the gateway, replied the other, in great trepidation 

** Ha’ he hemexclaimed Demdike, regarding the Dork Figure with 
a look of despair “ It is gone from me for ever 
,f Ay, for ever ,,p echoed the abbot, solemnly 

“ But revenge u still left me—revenge cned Demdike, with an in¬ 

furiated gesture 

“ Then glut thyself with it apeoddy,” replied the abbot, “ for thy tunc 
here is short ” 

H I care not if it be/ 9 replied Demdike, “I shall live long enough if I 
survive thee n 
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Caipma X. 

, THl Hd-EHOFSia 9 

At this moment the blast a trumpet re sounded from the gateway, 
and the Earl of Derby, with the sheriff on his right baud, and Assheton 
on the left, and mounted on a ncmy-capansoned charger, rode forth 
He was preceded by four jaielm-menu, and followed by two heralds in 
their tabards 

To doleful tolling of bells—to solemn music—to phuntive hymn chanted 
by monks—to roll of muffied drum at intervals—the sad cortege set forth 
Loud ones from the bystanders marked its departure, and some of them 
followed it, but many turned away, unable to endure the eight of horror 
about to ensue Amongst those who went on was Hal q* Nabs, but ho 
took care to keep out of the way of the guard, though he was little likely 
to be recognised, owing to bis disguise 

Despite the miserable state of the weather, a great multitude was 
assembled at the place of execution, and they watched the approaching 
cavalcade with moody curiosity To prevent disturbance, arquebusaiera 
were stationed in parties here and there, and a dear course for tire cortege 
was preserved by two lines of halberdiers w^jh crossed pikts But not¬ 
withstanding this, much difficulty was experienced m mounting the hill 
Rendered slippery by the wet, and yet more so by the trampling of the 
crowd, the road w as so bad m places that the horses could scarcely drag 
the hurdles up it, and more than one delay occurred The stoppages were 
always denounced by groang^yella, and hootuigs from the mob, and these, 
neither the menaces of the EJ&iI of Derby, nor the active measures of the 
guard, could repress 

At Icngtn, however, the cavalcade reached its destination Then the 
crowd struggled forward, and settled into a dense compact ring round the 
circular railing enclosing the place of execution, within winch wcicdiawn 
up the Earl of Dei by, the sheriff, Assheton, and the pimcipal gentlemen, 
together with Demdike and his assistants, the guaid forming a circle 
three deep round them 

P&slew was first uidooseLl, and when he stood up, he found Father 
Smith, the late pnor, beside hut* and tenderly embraced him 

“ Be of good courage, father abbot,” said the prior, “a few moments, 
and you will be numbered with the just ** 

< f My hope is in the infinite mercy of Heaven, father,” replied Paslew, 
sighing deeply “ Pray for me at the last *’ 

“Doubt it not,” returned the prior, fervently ** I will pray for you 
now and ever” * 

Meanwhile, the bonds of the two other captives were unfastened, but 
they wore found wholly unable to stand without support A lofty ladder 
had been placed against the central scaffold, and un this Demdikc, having 
cast off his bouppeland, mounted and adjusted the rope Hia tall gaunt 
figure fully displayed in his tight-fitting red garb made him look like a 
hideous scarecrow His appearance was greeted by the mob with a per¬ 
fect hurricane of indignant outcries and yells be heeded them not, 

but calmly pursued bis task Above him wheeled the two ravens, who 
bad never quitted the place since daybreak, uttering their discordant cues 
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When all was done, he descended a few steps, and taking a black hood 
from his girdle to place over the head of his victim, called out in a voice 
which had little human in its tone, “ I wait for you, John Faslew ” 

** Are you ready, IWewdemanded the Earl of Derby 
t( 1 am, my lord, 3 * replied the abbot And embracing; the prior for the 
last time, he added, u VakfCarimmeJratef^ in tstemum vale! ctDommus 
tecum jh t m vltmnem tnvnicorum nastrorvm JM 

i! It is the king's pleasure that ^lu say not ft word m your justification 
to the mob, Paslevr/ 1 observed the earl 

44 1 had no such intention, my lord, 17 replied the abbot 
* Then tarry no longer, 1 * said the earl, £t if you need aid, you shall 
have it n 

li I require none**’ replied Paslcw, resolutely 

With tins ht mounted the ladder, w*tk aa much firmness and dignity us 
if ascending the steps oi a tribune 

Hitherto nothing but yells and angry outcries, had stunned the ears of 
the lookers-on, and amoral missives had been hurled at Demdike, sonic 
of which took effect, though without occasioning him diicomfitui^ but 
when the abbot ip| reared above the heads of the guard, the tumult in¬ 
stantly subsided, and profound sihnee ensued Not a breath was drawn 
by the spectators The r tvtJis t-Ioius continued their onuuouscruakmg 
11 sil o’Nabs, who stood on the outskirts ot the ring, saw thus fai, but 
he could hear it no lunger, and rushed down the hill Just as he reached 
the level ground, a culvenn was bred from the gateway, and the nevt 
moment i loud yl ailing cry bursting iiom the mob told that the abbot wa^ 
launched mto tUnuh 

Hal would not look hack, but went slowly on, and pieseutl) aftci wards 
othei horrid M>unds dinned ia his ears, telling that all was over with the 
two other sufit.ru s Sickened, and faint, he leaned against a wall for 
support How long he continued t'm^ he knew not, but he heaid the 
tavJuidc coming down the hill, and saw the Lail of Derby ana Ins at¬ 
tendants; rule post Glancing towards the place of execution, IIol then 
perceived that the abbot had been tut down, and rousmg himself he joined 
the crowd now mslimg towards the gate, and ascertained that the body 
of Fnslew was to be taken to the convent church, and deposited there till 
orders were to be given respecting its interment lie learnt, also, that the 
removal of the corpse v*m intrusted to Dumdike Fired by tins inttilli* 
gente, and suddenly conceiving a wild project of vengeance, founded upon 
what lie had heard from the abbot of the wizard being proof against, 
weapons forged by men, he burned to tbe cliuieh, entered it, the door 
bung thrown open, and rushing up to the gallery, coutuved to get out 
through a window upon the top of the porch, where he secreted mmself 
behind the grant stone statue ofSand Gregory 

The information he had obtained proved correct- Ere long a mournful 
tram approached the church, and a bier was set down before the porch 
A black hood covered the face of the dead, but the vestments showed that 
it was the body of Fadew 

At the head of the bearers was Damdike, and when the body was set 
down ho advanced towards it, and, removing the hood, gazed at the Imd 
and distorted features - 

u At length 1 am fully avenged/ 3 he said 
u And Abbot Paalew, also, ” cited a voice above him 
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Demdike looked up, but the look was his Iasi, foi the ponderous statue 
of Saint Gregory da North bury* launched from its pedestal* fill upon Ins 
bead, and crushed bun to the ground A mangled and breathkas mass 
was taken from beneath the image, and the hands and visage of. Paslew 
were found spotted with blood dashed fiom the £ory carcase The 
author of the wizard s destiuotion was suspected, but never found, nor 
was it positively known who had done the deed till years after, when Hal 
o' Nabs, who meanwhile had mamed pretty Dorothy Cfoft, and had been 
blessed by numeious offspring to the union, made Ins last confession, and 
then be exhibited no remaikable or becoming penitence foi the act, 
neither was he refnswf absolution 

Thus it came to pass that thi abliot and his enemy perished togethci 
The mutilated remains of the wi/aid were placed in l ^hell, and huddled 
into the grave where his wife had tint morning been laid But no 
prater was said over him And tin snperwtitimifc believed that the bod^ 
was earned off that very in lit by the Fiend, and taken fc> a witch\ 
sabbath in tlie ruined towei on Runnigton Moor Pertain i f was tli.it the 
unhaJ||wcd grave was disturbed Tlu hudv of I'ash mus decently interred 
in thVuorth aisle of tile parish chinch of Whilley beneath i stone with 
a Got!in. ctoss sculptured u|kjii it, utnl bearing the piteous inscription’ — 

** jfiTismie mef” 

But in the belief of the vulgar the tbljot 4)d not rest tranquilly For 
many years afterwards a white-robed monastic figure was seen to Hit 
along the cloisters* pass out it the gate, and disappear with a wailing cry 
over tho Holchnu ca And the same ghostly figure was often seen to 
gliile tln ougli the corridor in tile abbot 4 lodging, and vauL&h at the door 
of the chamber leading to the httic oiatory Ihus Whatley Abbey was 
supposed to be haunted, and few Likfd to wander tlirough its deserted 
cloisters or rumed church aftu dark The abbot’s tragical end was 
thus recorded — * 

granites ^paslrfu CEapttak Stffcctus Jibuppliao 

12* Jtitn&fs J&ilftlf, 1537 

A*i to the m f aut upon whom the abbots malediction fell, it was re¬ 
served for the dark destinies shadowed forth in Jho dread anathema he 
had utteied to the development of which tile tiagic drama about to 
follow is devoted* and to winch the fate of Abbot Basicw forms a nectisr 
eary aud fitting prologue Thus far the veil, of tht Futuie nfay be 
drawn aside That lioaut and her progeny became the Lancashire 
Witches 
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THE FRE16CHARLER AND HIS GUN* 

(voles lieu ) 


By Caroline 

FREIBCHARLEB 

1 Thee never shaH possess thee., 

Til] cold this hand in death. 

And patriot paana bless thee, 

And Victory-e laurels wreathe ** 

amt 

* J Wliy dost so firmly dench me, 

My trusty friend, and tried?” 

freisckarler 

K Alas 1 and they would wrench me 
Froiii thy protecting side * 

* 

GUN 

** Thinhest thou they wish to have 
me 

With this old form I wear ?” 

FRE15CIT ABLER 

tf I well know vhy they crave thee, 
*Tis not from love—but fear 

** Thou art a freeman's treasure,—^ 
Hope—comfort—-joy—delight, 

J prize thee beyond measure—” 

* OUN 

tlL Then clasp me day and night w 

FEEISCHAKLEK 

Thy voice to me 19 dearer, 

Thy J u g‘J u E 011 m y 

Strands musically dearer 
Than nightingales to hear 

41 Ah ' sinks my roof-tree under T 
They waste with Sword and 
flame ” , 

* See u Bcwert Lied/ or, 


>E C&RGFI0RT 

fiVN 

tl But I reply m thunder, 

With thine unerring aim " 

feAchabueb, 

“ Hark f peals on peals are ringing* 
My brothers round me fall 

OUH 

w But I to tyrants winging, 

A death in every boll M 

FREI&C HAULER 

u Soon victory^ wreath shall bind 
thee— 

What presage this of ilP 
My eyes grow dim,-—” 

GKW 

“ Then wind me] 

Stall closer—closer still ” 

PBEXSGHABLEtt 
u Amid the dead and dying, 

Gl liberty s battle-field, 
Together now we’re lying,—” 

gum 

** Brave patriot 1 never yield.” 
FBEl&CtUHlBR 

(t No hireling slave shall bold thee, 
M itli life we will not part * 

GUN 

** Then like a bride enfold me, 

And press me to your heart 

“ Now let the foe possess me. 

Thou elcepest cold in death, 

But freedom's sous shall bices thee. 
Their tears be my beat wreath " 

Sword Banff, by Korucr 
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RATTLXH THE REEFER’S DREAM 

A Tough but Taut Yabit 

* , * 

BY OWE OP RATTLIN' 9 OLD 5HTFMATE9 

t 

It was about the middle of August, 18— that the Old Lucifer was 
cruising m the Honor Passage, a strait about fortv mild wide, which se¬ 
parates the eastern end of St Domingo from the island of Potto Rico I 
was “middy * of the maiming watch it had been dead calm all night, but 
the gentle trade*wind was rising with the using sun, uid morning was 
glorious with the magic gilding of a tropical sky Some tune after 
eight bells,■* when Ned Rattlm, who was never aery punctual or me¬ 
thodical m any of Ins movements, came on decit to i elieve me, and I was. 
about to hurry down to my breakfast of warm akilhgalce, or, as our old 
French uegio, who served os midshipmen’s steward and muid-of-all-work, 
with true French tact for murdering the king's English, called it, 
4 gtggjrngw" Ralph seized me by the collar of my jacket, crying, 

" Avast 1 Cm t less, my hoy, you really must not make sail for the 
rockpit till you hme heard the homd dream ^hich I had last night *or 
this morning, for I dionnit it twice over, and cannot git "it out*0f my 
lu a*l I must toll it to some one, and you arq the only one that I dare 
tell it to, I should be so confoundedly laughed at by the senum pocus 
of the cockpit, but you and I know each other, ind have some pursuit* 
usd feelings m common We ha\o uui day-dreams and out night- 
dreams, and we know that there art more things in heaven and. earth 
than arc dxiamt ot in the philosophy ot a midshipman's berth 9 

Now, had not Ralph seized hold of me by the lap pel at my latkit, as 
before said, I should certainly have cut and inn , foi n reefei ut sixteen, 
who is just relieved hom the atdi, which he has kept fot four 

houi^ fiom four o’clock in tin morning, m d who Ins taken a cold hath 
m the waslidetk tub, is not likely to bo m i humour to k* his break! ist 
of cocoa or skdligalec grow coM Rut, with the powerful grip of Ralph’s 
shouider-of-mutton fist on mj collar, theie uas no chain l of esLipe 
without tconng my jacket from chie to caning, which I felt that I could 
not afford to do, for, as I have before remarked, ftilph Ratthci was my 
eerier by two yoars at least, and eveitopped mi m height by a foot, ci 
something near it l therefore nude a vntue of necessity, and imd, 4 
" Well, Jemmy, if you’ll promise not to keep me long, and allow me, 
first, to ruu down lieiLow and tell old Dom to keep my burgoof n arm, I’ll 
return and hear your wonderful dream, though 1 taaiy it’a all gammon, 
and only manufactured to trj the capacity of m> swallow, because you 
know that, like yourself, I have a hit of hankering after the marvellous, 
and, as the negro Methodist said of the piophet Jonah, am * a tcllible 

* Tima is regulated on board a king’s ship by a half hour gla*s, which is placed 
m the binnacle, m charge of the (luartiraiastcr ot tile watch on deck, and who, 
when lie turns the glass, passes the word forward to strike the bell, winch, in a 
jnnn of war, is hung to the main bitta, just over the mam hatchway, and where it 
consequently heard with facility all over the ship 

t Burgoo, or skilhgaiec, is the sea term fbr >vhat in Scotland is called 4 * par- 
ntch," anti in Ireland “ stirabout,” namely, oatmeal boiled in water 
YOL XVIII T * 
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fellow for fish, 1 though 1 doubt whether, like him* 1 could quite swallow 
a whale 11 

“ Aft ell, then, make sail, you little flibbertigibbet, and make haste back, 
that T s a good fellow 1 

The above elegant soubriquet he generally favoured.me with, when t m 
Yankee parlance, I had "lyled” him and got his “dander ,up/* aa was 
always the case when he was called Jemmy Caster, he being but too con¬ 
scious that his lqng loose figure and shambling gait bore, at that time, no 
small resemblance to those of a waister of that name, though he after¬ 
wards became a remarkably due, handsome man, bearing a striking 
resemblance, not without sufficient reason, to King George the Fourth 
In a few minutes I had made arrangements with old Dominique for the 
safe custody of my breakfast, and was again pacing the lee side of the 
quarter-deck, by the side of my gigantic messmate 

“And now, my dear Careless, said he, with unusual gravity, “if you 
can be serious for a few minutes, 1 will relate to you this infernal dream, 
which so preys upon my spirits that I do not feel like myself this morn¬ 
ing, and must unburden my mind I dreamt, then, that 1 was on 
the second dog-watch, as you know I shall be this evening, it was be¬ 
tween seven and eight bells, the night pitch-dark, with the wind blowing 
fresh |rotu the north east, the ship under double-reefed topsails, and fore¬ 
sail close hauled on the starboard took, running at the rate of five knots, 
ns I had found upon heaving the log Suddenly the sea became hke one 
sheet of flume, its appearance was awfully grand, the head of eicry wa\e, 
as it curled over and broke, diffused itself in broad streaky and fl ishes ot 
blue and white flame, and I involuntarily repeated to myself the two 
lines of that singular, soul-freCTing rhapsody, the * Ancient Manner, 
which, though descriptive of a very different state of the occin from that 
now presented to my imagination, I felt to be most applicable to what I 
stw before me— 

Tht water, like a witches oila, 

Burnt grotn, mid blue, and white 

and then, referring to the two preceding lines of the stanza—■ 

About, about, m reel and rout, 

The death-fires danetd at night 

For that strangely wild and beautiful poem bad taken a powerful hold on 
my sleeping fancy I asked myself, with a shudder, Can there be ‘death- 
fires v+ And it seemed that the question, uttered half-aloud, had no 
sooner passed my bps, than it received its answer in a most strange and 
fearful manner, for a voice, like no human voice that I ever yet heard, 
shrieked out, m a tone of horror and distress, that made my blood run 
cold, 1 Ship a-hoy^—ship a-hoy 1 I turned towards the lee quarter, wlicnce 
the voice came, and, jumping on a catrenadc-slide, T saw the body of a 
man appearing out of the sea, from the waist upwards, of gigantic size, 
and of most forbidding—and at the same time woefol—countenance 
Hid body appeared covered with scales, like that of a fish, which reflected 
the ghastly phosphoric light of the waters in radiating hues of green and 
gold, and purple and violet His ample jaws, which opened from car to 
ear, and which were £mii&hed with a triple row of saw-shaped teeth, like 
those of a shark, were fringed with a thick curled beard and moustache, of 
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pale sea-green, which fell in wavy masses, mingling with long elf-locks 
of tile same sickly hue, over hi9 broid breast and shoulders, his deep Sunk 
eyes flashed out with a strange unearthly light from beneath thick, over¬ 
hanging eyebrows of that self-same sea-green hue, and hie head was 
surrounded and gurmouatod with a waving diadem qf * green, and blue, 
and white 1 domes, flashing upwards, and radiating ^deways, and curling 
over their waving tops, so as to ape the exact form of ostrich feathers. 
Awful as the figure was, and though it made my flesh creeps yet, dream* 
mg as l wa$, I felt tenacious that there wvi something of the ridiculous 
attached to the bizarrcrtf of its appearance You know my too, Careless, 
and will give uie credit for a true exposition of my feelings, when I tell 
you that* though in a moat awful funk, 1 could not help adopting the 
words of Tnncnlo t and asking myself, half aloud, 

What hare we Ljre—a man or a fish ? 


1 had not, till that moment, noticed the quartermaster of the watch, 
a fine old weather-beaten seaman, who stood close to mf side, and 
was, like myself, attentively matching the movements of the strange 
demon-like merman, who continued to follow the ship within a few 
fathoms of the lee quarter-galley, with a continual bowing or nodding 
motion of the head, which caused his plumes of livid flame to flash *and 
comiscate, so that, to my eye*, they appeared to assume vinous Terms of 
terror, as of i fiery flyiug serpents T entwining his temples and thence 
shooting upwards, hissmg and protruding then forked tongues, and lash¬ 
ing the air ’with their wings and tails of flame , and then, again, they sub¬ 
sided as before into the form of giaccfully-curling ostm h-pluiues, mean¬ 
while he kept opening hi& tern he jaws, from which issued a thin blue 
luminous vapour, as if m act to speak, hut uttered no audible sound, ex¬ 
cept that every now Jtud tb«i he would wring hi3 huge hands, which ap¬ 
peared to he webbed to the second joint of the lingers, like the feet of a 
w^tcr-fowi, and furnished with long" crooked nails like an eagle s claws, 
and utter a wailing shriek, so like the cry of a drowning, man, that it 
nearly drove me mad to hear it, and seemed to freeze my very bipod m 
my veins Whether old Ritts, the quartermaster, had really heird me 
quote the words of Trmcuta, or whether, as all things seem to work by 
supernatural influences mdreams, be liad defined my question by intuition, 
I know not, but lie answered me at once * 

** * No, sir, believe an old sailor tliat Yre critter *s neither] man nor 


fish, it is somebody for more teruble-lihu, and one that few living ^do^s 
have ever set eyes on though, mayhap, I may have seen him before, 
mayhap, dyo see, I can t tell when nor where, nor whether it were sleep* 
mg nr waking, howsomedever, be that as it will, I knows hum well 
enough, for sure that ere's old Davy lm»aell-~old Davy Jones—be a 
come for some poor fellow's soul on bftard this here ship , and if you wants 
to get rid of him, jou’d better go down at once, and call the captain up, 
that he may tell him to take what lie wants and be off, for, till that's 
done, be II keep alongside the ship, and if he s kept too long waiting, 
there s no saying but he may scad a hurricane which may sweep the 
Old Luctferi and all her officers and crow, ire ay down into bia locker ’ 

** This hint wss no sooner given, than I thought I went down into the 
captain’s cabin, where I found Captain Dure seated at the cabin-table, just 

t 2- 
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tinder the swinging lamp, as pale aa death, and trembling from head to 
foot like an aspen-leaf 

« 1 Please, «r/ I said, touching rny hat, as in duly bound, 1 Davy 
Jones has come alongside, and is waiting for somebody 1 * soul, wll you 
please to come on ^eck, and tell him to take what he wants ■ >l 

u * I know it,' fityd the captain, who seemed utterly unnerved with 
terror, while the presence of the imeartldy visitant seemed tar 

— harrow up his soul, fracie his young blood , 

Make lus two eyes hko start from tbur spheres, 

Jits knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end 
Like quills upon die fretful porcupine 

u 1 1 had a glimpse of him/ continued he, *out of the quarter-gallery 
window, and that s enough for me Let the officer of the watt h, or the 
first lieutenant, tell him to take what he wants, and get nd of him * 
fi Now, it seemed to me in my dream that I was dreadfully annoyed nfc 
the conduct of the captain in shrinking in such a dastardly manner fromhis 
duty, for, from the moment that Bittfi had informed me who the stranger 
was and wbat he required, I had gone down and reported his advent to 
the skipper, with as much coolness and unconcern aa t should have done 
the coming alongside of the admiral or any other great personage, and all 
my terror scorned, for the t me, to have vanished as soon as tlie strange 
vision became connected with matters of routine or ship’s duty I, there¬ 

fore, addressed the captain again, as it seemed to mo in a tone more 
authoritative than respectful 1 But, sir, you must come on deck, for old 
Gill Bitts says that Davy louts will hearken to nobody but the captain or 
commander of a slop for the time being, and he knows Davy of old , ami 
eayi, that if you don’t come up on deck soon and lot turn go, the old fellow 
will send a hurricane that will blow the Old Lucifer out of the water, and 
that we diall find ouraelvQfl dl, men and officers, down in Davy Tones s 
locker before you can siy Jock Robinson And I can tell jou, sir, that 
the sky looks a eiy ugly to wilidu ard h ’ 

** ( Well, Ralph, my boy” said the captain, apparently quite convinced 
I>y my eloquent speech, which seemed to go down capitally m my dream, 
though I gucsj, I should soon be lookmg out for squalls at the mam top* 
gallant-m ist head, il I weie to venture to address such a cavalier hn-artgue 
to the skipper m waking earnest 1 Well, Ralph, my boy’ give me yom 
arm, and we’ll go on deck, and give old Davy his due, since it must be bo * 
And with my assistance the captain mounted the companion-ladder, still 
trembling in ev ery hmb 

“ As sonn we came on deck, I led bun over to the Ice side of the 
quartcr-detk, and begged him to mount the carronade slide, aad give Ins 
unwelcome visitor the conge tfe/or, for which he seemed waiting, still 
bowing his head, waving his fiery plumes, find mopping and mowing, and 
showing hia treble row of teeth, os before At the eight of the frightful 
demon, the captain seemed more dead than alive, and ready to fall from 
the gun-carnage, on which I was obliged to support him, he, however, 
plucked up courage to ehnek out, in a voice that trembled with agitation, 
* Whoever, or whatever, yon are, take what you want, and begone, and 
having said go, he sank powerless into my anus, upon which the creature 
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uttered one of its strange shrilling shrieks Of of a drowning man, but winch 
seemed mingled with a sort of shrill demoniac laughter, and disappeared 
below the wares*—the war mg plumes of his smguiar heed-gear flashing 
up half-most high as he sank out of sight At the same moment, hit 
eyes were somehow mysteriously directed from it, and I saw Jacob Fell, 
the forecastle-man, fall dead into the arms of one of jfa watch-maws, he, 
whom we cell Cadaverous Jack, and whom you christened the Ancient 
Manner, because you said he went about his duty looking so miserable, 
holding hie head down on one side, as if he always felt {lie weight of the 
murdered albatross hanging about hie neck Immediately a heavy squall 
threw the ship on her I^am-ends* and I awoke,”—which was the singular 
dream related to me by my quondam friend and shipmate, w ith a gravity 
quite unusual with him, except when he wanted to play upon the credulity 
of some of us youngsters, when he used to assume the gravest possible 
countenance, though I could always, in these cases* discern the lurking 
devil in his ej es In this esse, however, I could discover no such appear- 
ance of fun and frolic* his looks were, on the contrary, penTeoth serious, 
and even allied to sadness, m spite of the bravado with whuh he had 
assumed his usual cureless levity of manner in certain parts of his narra¬ 
tion I determined* however, not to Let him have the laugh against me, 
and therefore said, Come, come, Jemmy, you should tell that dream* to 
the marines , the sailors can t bolt it, it’s rather too tough* Wc all of us 
know tnat jouure always dreaming, but you caift catch old buds with such 
chaff I am too old a sea-dog, and have sailed over too many leagues of 
blue water to bite at such gammon 11 I prided myself much on being 
Ralph s senior in the service by a couple of year* or so, smd felt indignant 
that he should think of treating me as a youngster, because he had about 
the same advantage of me in age lie, however, affirmed, in the most 
solemn manner* that it was an actual Itotia-jjdc dream, and that it had 
been reiterated on his falling asleep again* though in broken and dis¬ 
join ed patches, somettmts one part,Sometimes another, of the previous 
vision being presented to bis sleepy fancy, but there was always 
tins horrible meiman, with Lis shaik's jaws and his flaming 
tiara, and poor Jacob bell*lying dead in his mefl&m Ate's arms 
But me thinks I hear some nautical reader cxdaim, u AH stuff ,w who ever 
heard of two reefets telling their dreams* and chattering on the sacred 
precincts of the quarter-deck of one of her Mffje&ty's frigates, like a 
guinea-pig and an embryo cadet an tb* quarter-deck of a Bengal trader? 
Pardon* nn noble sea -homfer, but you must remember that I f have* 
already told you that the Old Lucifer was not the crack frigate—not the 
Eosj six-aufl-thirty* hut only a small fngate, and that* although she waj 
blessed with a real martinet of a first-lieutenant, yet, m point of discipline* 
she was like most jackass frigates and sloops of war, et hoc genus otrme^ 
little better than a privateer, besides, our Portuguese supernumerary 
lieutenant was the officer of the watch, and Ralph had completely got 
the weather-gage of him, and could do what he liked uith the * t paviour 
However, the dream was told me by Ralph nearly iti the very words m 
which I have given it, though, perhaps not all on deck, for the subject 
was renewed over our allowance of grog in the midshipmen’s berth after 


* See 14 Rattlm the Reefer," vol i, jmstm 
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dumer, for nothing could drive it out of EattlmV head, and he was ell 
that day singularly silent and distrait on all other subjects That evening 
I had the first dog-watch, and when Rattlin came on deck at an o'clock 
to relieve me, the sun was setting in a red and augry-Wking sky, and 
there was every symptom of a equally night 
** Well, Percy, lie said* “this sunset reminds me of my dream I 
really think old Davy will he among us before my watch is out " 

« Very well, Jemmy, Ill come on deck at seven-bells and see,* I re¬ 
plied, as I ran down the companion For an hour’s snooze, for, as my 
nautical readers will be aware, J had the middle watch Mindful of my 
promise, as soon as I heard seven-bells struck, I mused myself from the 
locker on which I had stretched myself und went on deck, and 1 was 
immediately struck with the perfect coincidence of the weather, and all 
the accessories to those described by Rattlin m his dream The ship had 
just been put about, and was now close hauled on the starboard tack, 
the mght pitch dark, the bttwe freshening from the north-east, and the 
gea beginning to assume that luminous appear in te so frequently observable 
under a dark skj and with a fresh bieere, hut which though generally 
attributed to myriads of luminous atnmaltuliL has never yet been fully 
and satisfactorily accounted for I joined my friend Rattlin. and said to 
tun, in a low tone, “ This looks, indeed, bite your dream ” 

11 Yea," he answered, looking iery pale and nervous, “it does, indeed 
I don’t know what to makp of it Davy Jones will certainly lay hold of 
some of uh to-night ” 

At this moment the first-lieutenant came on deck, followed by the 
captain, whoso sallow countenance, as he stood abaft- the binnacle, and 
the light fell on his face, looked rather more ghost!} than usual 

u 1 think, Mr Silva,” said the former, addressing the officer of the 
watch, “ we haa better takt, another reef in the topsails, it looks very 
equally to windward, it’s drawing near to eight bells* so we 11 turn the 
hands up at once ' 

u Mr fiatthn,” said Silva, “all hands reef topsails " 

“ Boatswains-mate,” bawled out Kattliti, going forward on to the 
weather gangway, “turn the hands up to reef topsails" 

“Ay, ay, sir, ’ and immediately hit silver call was between hi* lips, 
and after blowing a shrill prelude, Ins hoarse voice was heard proLlaunmg, 
“All hands reef topsails, aho>,” winch was re-echoed from the maiti- 
deck by the call and voice of the ■baatawainVmate of the watch below* 
and, finally, by those of the boatswain himself, as the men came tumbling 
up the fore and main hatchways, and were soon seen scampering up the 
rigging, or making the best of their wiy to their \ annus stations In 
less than five minutes the topsails were double-reefed, and the ship again 
dashing the spray from her bows It being now so near the time for 
relieving the watch, (die cicw, with the exception of the idlers, all re¬ 
mained on deck, and the topmeu scattered in groups about the gangways 
and forecastle 

All at once the sky grew blacker than before, the breeze freshened, and 
the surface of the Bca became like one sheet of pale blue and white 
Same 

“Now, Careless," whispered Rattlin, actually trembling with excite¬ 
ment, “ my dream to the life lW 
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The words had scarcely passed his lips, when such a shriek as I neiec 
heard before or since seemed to come out of the very depths of the ocean, 
close under the ship's counter on the lee quarter Every one rushed to 
the lee gangway, or jumped on the quarter-deck guns, to loot In the 
direction from whence the sound came, but nothing could be seen 
Once mom that doleful cry arose, and it seemed now anther men distant 
from the ship, and thou it ceased for ever 

i£ A man overboard 1 ” cried the first-lieutenant, who seemed the first to 
recover his senses, seuuug a grating of the companion-hatchway, and 
flmging it over the lee-bulwark, whJe the lieutenant of the watch did 
the same with its fellow “Down with helm, and heave her all aback—- 
let go the lee braces—4ay the in am-topsail to the mast—square away the 
after-yards, my boys-—lower tbe jolly-boat j - i -Jump into her sumo of ye^ 
and cost off her fastenings ** 

This latter command had, how ^ cr, been obeyed ere it was issued, for 
the captain of the mireu-top and myself had jumped into the boat, where 
wo were soon joined by three other mis'cn-top-rm n, and had her all clear 
for lowering Tv o Other Stamen stood with the boat*s tackle-falls in then 
hands 

“ Lower away,*' Cried I , and dovi n we went 

During her descent, I had shipped the rudder, and we were soon pulling 
away to leeward In vam tic pulled about foi uioic than an hoyr nf the 
abort, tumbling sea, which wmtdlutid as it broke mound us, and shed a 
ghastly hue on our an vie us countt .11 vnees, while the 

[JItJi b_!ife 

TiJl off in (njjry fl ikes 

from tilt blades of om nars it cveiy dip as they rose again from the water 
At length the stentorian voice of the first-lieutenant haded us to come on 
board* and wx gave up om hopeless seaich, bunging with us nothing but 
one of the grutmgg and the life-buoy, which lud been thrown o vet board 
to support the drowning man, hail Hfe been fortunate enough to lay hold 
mi one or the other of them Upon passing the word forward to inquire 
whether anj of the ship's company wore miss l eg, it was found that Jacob 
Fell, the forecastlo-mnn* had "hot been seen sulci' he I rad laid out with one 
of his Vi atcli-mates to stow the jib* winch was hauled down when the top¬ 
sails were reefed , the other man had left him out on the jib-boom, whence 
he must have fallen ovuboatd r and it was &ujHpnspcl 3 irom hit thrilling 
and uncaithly shrielc, that he had been seized by a hhark, as that part of 
the Combe an Sea is pecuhnly infested by those voracious creatures „ and 
thus was most singularly accomplished my shipmate Rattlin's Dream 
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THE ROMANCE OF REALITY 

BEING the SECOND CHAPTER of “ INCIDENTS OF THE ROAD * OR, 
PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE Ol A COMMERCIAL TILAV ELLER " 

' By JosFrH Anthony, Jen 

r 

O, hov r this of love ivsemtleth 

Tjie uncertain glory of an April day , 

Winch now shows all the beauty of the sun, 

And by and by u cloud takes nil away 1 

Sjijlksfzahe 

In the course of the experience of the writer of these papers, some 
friendships, lasting and esteemed , have been made through a first meeting 

and acqti untence in a stage-coach M} intimacy "ft ith Mr Elton, of --, 

eo originated A long journey together, by one of the well appointed 
four+in4]ands of the day was the commencement of our acquaintauce, 
followed by 1 a warm friend ship, whiLh lias, alas ’ recently terminated with 
his death Incidental to our conversation, mi an united discussion, as we 
approached the termination of our jouni^j s upon a passage in the works 
of & mutually-esteemed wuter, led to an invitation to my ft.llow-pa&scn- 
gerb library, with the view of our referring together to the passage m 
question, which’reference was to be followed by an adjournment to his 
supper-table I accepted the in vitation, and the Game'evening was intro¬ 
duced to niy entertainer^ little famil> circle eon sitting of his daughter, 
a young lady of eighteen, and hi&. son, who at the penod of mj introduc¬ 
tion ha A hhc mjaelf, thtn seen some four and-tweuty summers 

Tiie commencement of delightful senes was that evening to me 
Between myself and the son of my coach companion an fhtimacy was then 
formed, winch after years hare ripened into the warmest of friendships, 
and which, it is m> happiness to behere, will know tio termination but 
with hfe Ncrer lived more united, a more happy family, than the 
Eltons The old gentleman, who was a retired merchant and a widower, 
wbb passionately attached to his children, and the warmth of Jus affection 
was by them reciprocated in a manner truly delightful to behold 

Edith Elton was very briutiful 1 I aiu writing no fiction, nor drawing 
From the ideal creations of the brain, in introducing this truly lovely girl 
to the reader She was very delicate, hut there was a vivacity and intel¬ 
ligence in her countenance, an cxprcs&ioh of tenderness in her blue eyes, 
and a Tobleness m the contour of her fiuely*chii>elled features, which no 
description can possibly convey \\ hen I add that she was lughly accom¬ 
plished, possessed an exquisite taste, and sang delightfully, it mi]] not 
appear surprising that, of the many who visited i horn Cottage—the name 
of Mr Elton T s residence,—there were some who were almost worshippers 
of the v ery ground on which she stodd 

Grattan LI ton, hei brother, I found a fine-spirited young fellow—a man 
after my own heart—intelligent, good-humoured, and manlv , possessing 
a soul that was above a mean action, a nice sense of honour, and a 
thorough absence of puppyism His failings might be eaid to be a hasty 
temperament and great impetuosity, counterbalanced, however, by & 
warm heart, and a tone of frankness and manly sincerity pervading all his 
actions, winning general esteem Visits to the Eltons with me became 
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frequent, m\ vacations and recreations away from the pursuits of business 
were generally passed with Grattan Elton, and m the course of three yearn 
after my first acquaint *nce with the family, Thom Cottage had become 
to me a second home 

Having thus briefly introduced the Elton family, and described the 
footing on which'I stood with its members, I here Iea*e them, to introduce 
other diameterg who figured jp the singular course of events which f am 
about to relate 

There is a tuns m our lives when the heart is daily awakened to uewly- 
discoveied joys, when, as the mind expands, the world, like a vast moving 
panorama, presents fiesb soenfib to the delighted eye, objects looked on 
before are seen again ^tinder a new and brighter aspect,, hght IS breaking 
around the footsteps of the advancing enthusiastic spint, ins bued is the 
path of life, and the heart lifted buoyantly up in the fulness of its joy, 
knowing little or nought of doub| and deceit, is full of love, ay, and of 
happy tt listing, too 

It was at thna period of my boyhood that, on the completion of my 
devou s at school, I visited a relative on the maternal side, who resided in 
Cornwall, and who had sent a pi easing invitation for me to spend a month 
or two with him, previous to my entering upon the business pursuits for 
which I was intended For the purpose of this narrative, it is not requi¬ 
site that 1 should more than briefly observe that my rclaV vc * atrthe time 
of my visiting him, was somewhat on the wrong side of sixty, was warm- 
hearted, though eccentric, occasionally afflicted with the gout, and lived 
m "i rather spacious building, which then bore, and I believe still bears, 
the name of Hock Hall 

It w as whilst sojourning in Cornwall that I became acquainted with a 

young artist, who had only preceded me a few weeks vn his visit toB-s 

the comity town In the suburbs of which HocL Hall w as situated The 
wild and picturesque views of the neighbourhood offered great attraction 
to a lover ol fine scenery, to me tli#) afforded untiring objects for com* 
pan mu ship end admiration , and although generally alone m my rambles, 
my relative being too infirm often to accompany me, yet were those lonely 
ttoncknugA full of delight • It wn owing to this rambling spirit, and 
observing the artist sketching some of my favounte views, that I made 
his acquaintance, although not arming from any particular desire od my 
part lor eotnpuuomhip, for then, andevei since,^euld I happily", beneath 
spreading boughs, with Cowlev,qxclmui— 

Here kt me, rarclcas and untlimiglilful Ijung, 

Hear tlic soft winds above me stalling, 

"With all tlicir wanton bouLhs dispute—- 
Jknd the more tuneful birds to both replying 
Kor be myacif, too, mutt 

.Ah, wretched and too solitary he 
Who loves not Ins own tompany , 
lie 11 feel the weight of t many a dny. 

Unless lie call in sin or vanity 
Jo help to bear t nwaj 

Little surprising however, is it that, through our frequently 
meeting, two worshippers in the same temple, some sort of acquaint¬ 
ance should arise, although m years there was much disparity 
between ui 1 he artist had seen soith* five-md^twenty, although ha 
looked much younger, being of slight frame, and femininely ftur> whilst I 
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had scarce reached the threshold of manhood Our casual acquaintance, 
notwithstanding, soon grew into close compBmonahip He was an en¬ 
thusiast m his love of the art which lie followed. And possessed a gentle¬ 
ness of manner, tinged with a shade of penai vecese, and a quiet, polished 
bearing most winning- I became much Attached to him, and used to sit 
for hours by Jus tide ma he sketched, listening with admiration and delight 
whilst he discoursed on painting, poetry, qjid music, with ah eloquence 
to me as new as it waa charming 

His reading had been varied and extensive > there was also a dash of 
romance colouring his ideas, and a fervour m his language, when excited, 
which the most unimaginative could not ksten to without interest and 
delight To me, youthful listener as 1 was, his distourse was magical as 
Prospered wand, how eagerly I hung upon his words, beholding m 
imagination scenes of the grand and beautiful which his masterly descrip¬ 
tion conjured up before me, and noveq shall I forget the delight it was 
mine to experience, whilst sitting beside him, as lie sketched ruin hoary or 
wooded ddl^ listening to his glowing language, telling of ether scenes 
where he had wandered, lIqshil spotb ii allowed for ever by the triumphs of 
gemutj, and inspiration of immoital song 

And yet 1 could not but observe that there was a great tendency to 
melancholy in my gifted companion , often would he appear lost in a 
reverie of painful rejections, a long silence being at tunes broken by a 
aigb, winch seemed to come from the very depths of W soul 

On my first rallying him'upon this tendency to sadness, he said, with 
Him it ivas constitutional, but, as we became more Ultimate, on my again 
alluding thereto, and exjircs*ing my surprise that he should give way to 
such uttiU ks of gloom, he smiled, shook his head, told Die I was young, 
basking in the light, and happily kntw nought of the shadows which 
grim care lud cast amongst the sunshine of some of the sons of earth 
It was not long tre I diacovettd that the artist was anything but nth, 
or even in oa&y circumstances, and the result of my inquiries respecting 

him in B-- to some extent accounted for that melancholy which was 

so conspicuous i feature m Ins character It appeared that he had ad¬ 
vertised him&iilf in B--as a ^K>rtrait-pamV i r t but, up to the time of my 

meeting him the encouragement received UlmI been so very little, that he 
had turned his attention to sketching and disposing of views in the neigh¬ 
bourhood a source of ^emolument, until he should succeed m lx coming 
better known 

.Mj rclativ#as I lime before ob B ervetf, was nu eccentric but a warm- 
hearted son nf humanity He was a lover of the hue arts, and the de¬ 
scription I give him of the accomplished yet poor artist, and the expres- 
eion of my sympathy for him in his struggles, led to a proceeding- on the 
part of the worthy proprietor of Rock Hall, which afforded me very 
sincere gratification, it w r as doubly pleasing, for it took me by surprise 
A week had elapsed smee I first mentioned to him the lowly position and 
struggling efforts of the sketcher, in whom I felt so much interested, and 
the absence of any display of sympathy m word or deed ou his part had 
not a little grieved and disappointed me, when I was delightfully un¬ 
deceived by a revelation of hia eccentricity and warmth of he art together 
Returning with him from church one Sunday morning, and the discourse 
we had heard teachingmon-repinmg, aud patience, and humility under 
affliction, having led my thoughts to the poor artist, I observed that 1 had 
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not for some tune met him with hid portfohtun has accuJtorned haunts, 
expressing; at the same tmie, a. desire to learn wb*t had become of him 
i( Not seen him, lately [i * rejoined my aged companion f il by the way, I 
know where he lives Come, let us call upon him " 

I knew my relative was somewhat eccentric, and I regarded this to m* 
unexpected prodbsition to call on the artist, as buta^udden whim, for, as 
before observed, 1 had felt tryich disappointed m finding all the admira¬ 
tion and sympathy which I had expressed for the @ketcher, fail to awaken 
the slightest manifest response in the breast of my ivcTthy host 

To me it bad pored a source of much regret, knowing, as I did , the 
artist was poor and a stranger, and that my entertainer, from his posi¬ 
tion and influence m*the neighbourhood, might be of considerable service 
to one whom I could not but regard as felted to buttle with adversity, 
friendless and forsaken 

It will not appear surprising that a young and mexperitnced judgment 
like mine, from what I had seen, should come to such a conclusion , and 
it may read dy be imagined that it was with feelings of considerable delight 
I heard iny worthy companion express his intention of calling upon the 
artist 

Ci Mr Blair is 'ibove, I suppose,” said the old gentleman, as, scarcely 
awaiting a reply from the domestic who answer™ our summons at the 
door of the lodgiug-house, be passed her, and led th^ way up a 'flight 
of stairs before us, and to my great astonishment, m I followed in his 
wake, with tile preface only of a slight fop^opened the door of one of the 
Apartments and entered 

Following after, I soon found myself grasped by the hand of Blair, who, 
appiuently taken by surprise, in a faded and worn diesting-gown, had 
advanced to meet us 

“Thu* is kind—very kind, sir/ 1 said he to my companion, with his soft 
melodious voice, which setined to falter with emotion, and, turning his 
eyes again upon me, looked as if he woidd express his gratitude to me 
also, but with the few words he had uttei ed, ho became sdent, as though 
he feared, by again speaking, he should display that weakness which the 
tear standing in his eye had already revealed 

I was lost m astonishment, but my wonder was not a little increased 
by the friendly and familiar manner in winch my relative proceeded to 
address the artist, t hii being the first intimation I had received of his 
having seen him before But,the proprietor of Rock Hall was fond of 
surprises, and this was one, I immediate!) conjectured, he had prepared 

for me * 

** I told you that I should probably call to-day, Blair ** said my com* 
jjflinaa w You must find it confoundedly dull In re on Sunday, your brush 
laid aside, and cabined up all alone A poor look-out this,' turning 
to me as though for an assent to h|p words , u bricked up, buried, m fact,* 
he continued, whilst turning his gaze through the one window to the row 
of houses, which seemed oppressively near, on the opposite side of the 
narrow street “ Nice rooms on the parade Blair, Turners, you know 
them, suit yon much better—lighter, healthier, snmething of a view too, 
room for the winds to blow about I'd change if I were you , deuced bad 
pobey to stay here—dead and buried—nothing but Dimka and blue 
denis T M And he again turned has eyes tomoi as though he would meet, 
which he certainly did, a look of affirmation to all he said 
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“ I saw Turner’s rooms ft hen I first came,” said the artist, fi< but ■ -■* 
and, casting his eyes upon the ground, he paused 

tl Ay, ay, 1 understand,’ rejoined my relative, as though it had but 
then occurred to him that a stronger motive than taste had guided tbe 
artist m selecting his lodgings, 41 1 understand, Blair, high charges, but 
come, we are losing Kme, our errand here is to request the favour of your 
company to dinner ” 

There was a straightforward earnestness of manner in tbe nld gentle¬ 
man's way of giving the imitation that bore a hearty welcome m every 
word After a little hesitation, Blau- expressed the pleasure that it would 
afford him, and begging to be excused whilst he retired to change bis 
coat, left us to look over the subjects in his studio, the which, by-the- 
way, served also the double purpose of his sitting-room 

“ What think you of this^" said my worthy relative, pointing to an 
unfinished portrait of himself that stood on the ea*el I htid observed it 
on first enteiing the room, and, as may be imagined, it had not a little 
contributed to the surprise which my companion’s proposition to call on 
the artist had in the first place occasioned 

The painting was one of considerable merit, and I was lavish m my en¬ 
comiums 

^ 14 Now can I understand/ 1 I added, 11 Blair a absence ftom hi£ accus¬ 
tomed biymts 1 You have stolen a march upon me here—I see it all, 
you have sought him out, found him a worthy, deserving fellow, and have 
taken biro by the hand n 

And I was correct, ere Blair rejoined us, the old gentleman briefly in¬ 
formed me, that by my observations his interest in the aitist had been 
an likened , lie had called upon him, and the result was not only a com¬ 
mission to paint his own poi trait, but he had obtained, also, the some for 
him from some half dozen others of hia, my relative's, friends 

1 will not dwell upon the introduction of the artist to Rock Hall, be 
speedily became a great favourite, %nd, *jre the expiration of my visit, Bock 
HaJI had become hu home 

I £3, bis entertainer was preverhijil lor doing nothing by halves , he 
found RJair in every re&poct a gentleman, poor and unfriendtd, struggling 
amidst the breakers He took him by the hand, nor sought to know 
more of the artists history than that which he himself voluntary gave, 
and which was simply th^t circumstances prevented him from entering 
into the particulars of Ins family connexiong, and that he had been com* 
pe^ed, m order to gam n livelihood, to fall back upon that art winch he 
had acquired os an accomplishment 

Blair continued to follow his profession m my relative's dwelling One 
of tbe best rooms iu the house, from its spaciousness and the situation of 
its lights, waa converted into his studio, and, previous to my departure, he 
had commenced the seventh portrait, for which he had received commis¬ 
sions through the instrumentality of his warm-hearted host 

And yet, whilst receiving so much kindness, and m bu circumstances 
good fortune, there still remained a luournfulness about him which 
nothtng seemed to relieve, a sadness in the expression of his counte nanc e 
when in a state of repose, which added to the interest none could but feel 
who looked upon him, and who had heard of his fallen fortunes With 
me, great was the sympathy I entertained for him, which strengthened the 
more we were thrown together, and it was to me delight untiring to lit 
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for hours m his studio, watching the operations of hw bntlb, listening as 
he eloquently explained the principles and beauty of his art, or when be 
led me on the wings of imagination to the realms of poetiy and romance 
The artist sang also, and that with remarkable taste and expression, 
and he would afc^times, as if suddenly inspired, pour forth the language of 
his saddened spirit in song Of him, however, when he thus gave vent to 
bus feelings, it could not be said, as m those exquisite lines of which it has 
been said, that for the picture they present, and their harmony of rhythm, 
they may Beared} be equalled by any four lines m our language— 

Yctbc sweetens toil* however rude the sound, 

Altai her work the viUagt maiden sings, 

Nhr, while ihe turns th e giddy wheel around. 

Involves the sad vicissitude of things 

Alas 1 with Blair, the more be sang the more melancholy he became 
Hia songs were all of a plaintive dharactei , tne pathos and tenderne ss he 
threw into them rendered them ever effective, and he became an esta¬ 
blished favourite with all ut the numerous parties which vAro wont to 
assemble under the hospitable roof of Jlock Hall 

This leaning from the sunshine to the shade was a striking feature m 
Ins character , and although he would at times, m a vague and somewhat 
mysterious manner, allude to the bright dtys of the past, and tlio cbiuds 
that bad gathered mer the star of hn> cLstmy, he never Altered into par- 
ticuHrs and much interested as I felt in onapuho had so won upon my 
young imagination, I hlvli indulged tin, desire which 1 entertained to 
learn something more of the misfortune* he alluded to by a single 
question 

Alas, for human nature, ind the outward semblances of humanity 1 This 
man, who to every obsei ver appealed, as he did to me, to possess go much 
exquisite siu&ibility, so gentle and noble i nature, and to lx, the u«de=ci v- 
mg victim of an advcise fate, w is in reality a cold-blooded anil heartless 
villain But I am anticipating If was some thice or four months aftci 
the expiration of my usit to Rode Hall, wheip I had left Blair doimukd 
almost as one of the family when I received a lettoi fiom my relative, 
viInch not l little astounded die, conveying as it did the information that 
the sheltered aitiit had proved to he an accomplished swindler 

The particulars of the disco my of his ical thaiacter, as fully given in 
the letter which brought such niHApected intelligence, would occupy too 
much space to introduce licit,, it? is only requisite for me to obsei vc, that 
the party who had been employed to discover Jua retreat had, tlyougfi 
some clue, traced him to Rock Hall, but through inadvertently discover¬ 
ing himself to Blair when he himself was unp reputed for the meeting* and 
ere he hod seen and apprized my relative of Ins mission, the artist hud lost 
not a moment in suddenly decamping, but not until he had presented a 
forged cheque for fifty pounds at the*banker T s of his host 

The cheque was honoured, for Bbirwas known as an occupant of Rock 
Hall, in addition to which it bore a fac-simile of my relative's signature 
It subsequently appeared, that the expert vdJam musk at some period, 
have taken an opportunity to possess himself of a leaf from his host's 
cheque-book, and bad long practised himself in imitating his handwriting, 
ready to make use of when circumstances might reader his departure 
essential 

The scheme proved, alas 1 too succ^sful, and within an hour after 
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quitting the hank he had posted tea miles to catch a fat coach, which, tn 
a few more hours, would laud him m Exeter, from which place bo would 
no doubt make his way with such expedition as to baffle all pursuit 

Indeed, it was not until two or three days afterwards the worthy 
proprietor of Rock Hall discovered that the cheque had been presented 
and paid to lug departed guest The day that Blair decamped, his 
absence was first accounted lor by the individual who had Battered him¬ 
self that he had ticked hit) man—himself unknown and imaeen-^waitmg 
on my relative to apprize him of the real character he was harbouring, 
and to request his assistance m effecting a capture 

Alas 1 it was too late * the bird had flown I* occupied more than 
half of my worthy friend's long letter to describe to me his amazement 
—how incredulous he was at first, how satisfied that them must be some 
mistake, and how, as the proofs came tluek and fast upon him, he at 
length saw how much ho had been imposed upon 

It appeared that Blair was an assumed, and that Sefton was the artist's 
real name r From the functionary who so much enlightened my relative 
about the character of his late guest, ho also k&nied that the artist was 
mamed, and had deserted his wife, after having extravagant ]y impended 
some ten thousand pounds which she had brought him us her marriage 
dowi_r It appeared, also, that, by means of Ins specious trickery, lie had 
succeeded in completely deceiving jus wife and he# friends as to his true 
position at the time of the marriage When too kte, they discovered 
that Sefton, who had high connexions, had brought disgrace upon, and 
been all hut ostracised by his family, and was not only a man of straw, 
but a dishonoured gabbler, a needy adventurer Not only had he 
expended the dowry of his u ifi., hut, to a great extent, had Hid large 
levies on the confidence and good-will of hei relatives, and when the 
desperate game he played was on the point of being exposed, and on the 
evt of a discovery of his power* m the art of caligraphy, he decamped, 
leading his wife behind him, almost broken-hearted, and her friends 
heavily victimised by the too-euccessful forger 

A correspondence ensued bt tween my relative and the connexions of 
Sefton’s wife, from which he found that the information he had received 
was in every particular alas’ too tme Under the strong impulse of hii> 
fcilings, in wilting to me again on the subject, he declared that he hit a 
Strong inclination to start forthwith on an expedition, through the 
length and breadth of the kni in search of the heafilcss scoundrel The 
base "lid unfeeling manner m which lie had deceived and deserted a 
trusting and loving heart, in the person of his wife, appeared to raise 
the greatest amount of indignation in my relative's breast Hl9 own 
wrongs seemed to lie fotgotten, for they were not mentioned, and I 
vcnly believe, had not a touch of gout come on about the time, the pro¬ 
prietor of Rock Hall would have sacrificed his fishing and his shooting to 
scour the country m search of the skilful impostor, who had shown him¬ 
self to he so thorough a vdlmn 

The circumstances which I have &o far narrated occurred in the year 
1832, and from that period, to the year 1845, nothing further relative to 
the swindler Sefton had transpired Iruthat interval, the worthy and 
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WTrni-hearted proprietor of Rock Hall Tied shuffled off * this mortal 
cod" without hearing the slightest tidings of his viotumeer After the 
wanuth of his indignation had subsided, in his many communications to 
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me, he never again alluded to the subject, save in the last epistle which 1 
received from him a little before hi@ death In it, whilst indulging in a 
moralising strain on human life, he recalled the circumstances related, 
expressing a hope that the betrayed and deserted wife of Sefton had 
found, in the consolations of religion, that peace n%l happiness which is 
above the earth a giving T and citing tlie character of the fostered and 
befriended Blair, in lMustr^ion of the deep bareness of which the 
human heart is capable Peace to thy manes T for ijiou hafot, indeed, 
much sympathy of heart, much love for thy fellow-man Troth and 
Chanty were thy companions on the path of hfe and for such—ah r who 
can doubt ? -«-there i%a bright inheritance hereafter 

I had orer felt a strong desire to ascertain whether Sefton's wife, or 
hci fitends, had learned anything of lus whereabout since hie discovery 
and flight in Cornwall, and having occasion, in the xear 1846, to visat 
the town, in the neighbourhood *of which, 'is I had learned fiom Rock 
Hall, they resided, I made a jjoint of colling upon them I sau Mrs 
Sefton and her little boy In the same house was liei Father*a venerable, 
intelligent old gentleman, and a maiden sister of Mrs bettors 1 found 
them a very united and exceedingly pious little family, and, in recurring 
to Setton, they spoke of him as though he were to (hem -\a dead and 
hmicd, jet, in a full spirit of forgiveness, with a hope that In* had 
repent* a, md turn eifr from the fearful com sc he had oboe pursued It 
appeared that Mrs Rcftnn, about two yeirg^nor to my calling upon her, 
hud receded i letter from her husband, icqueating an mtorwew, which 
she h id refused, and declared nothing on earth would induce her to see 
him again Indeed, T peieeiiod, by fbi settled serenity of hci still 
beautiful features, that ml her thoughts and aspirations were removed 
from things of this world, save the training of her little boy, whose fea¬ 
ture shore t striking resemblance to, and strongly reminded me of, bn 
father I have never seen them since, although, as nill appear, I had 
subsequently occasion to write to Mr? Bdfton, whom I cannot but ever 
remember as one of the most striking and beaut if til presentations f erei 
bohdd of a much-injured yet gentle and forgning spoilt 

And now let me request the readers Utention whilst I return to my 
Fnuuls the Lltous I am writing no fiction The names of the indi¬ 
viduals, it is true, are assumed—a requisite proceeding, as some of the 
parties are still living—and hut four summers hare pnssid ■unci the 
events occurred which I am fbout to relate and which, if such ucre 
wanting, would afford strong and additional proof that truth indeed 
stranger than fvtico 

It was about four yeai& aftci I had made the acquaintance of the 
Eltons, that, during one of my visits, I learned that at length one of 
Edith’s many admirers bad been accepted When I received this intel¬ 
ligence from her brother Grattan, I*was not a little surprised to heat that 
the favoured individual I had not yet seen Frequently had I rallied 
Miss Elton on the subject of her many slaves, more particularly on one, 
d young surgeon, a very intimate friend of Grattan a and mine, and 
whom I had always regarded as the most favoured of her suitors To my 
surpruso, I learned that another, who had token the field some few 
mouths only, had succeeded m gaming a hearjj which the young surgeon 
and others had as many years been endeavouring in vam to wm 

With the old gentleman, Mr Wdlaiott, the fortunate suitor, was a pro- 
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diguouB favourite, and Edith’s brother, sharing the general faEJLiimtinn, 
when informing me of the acceptance* observed, that much as he felt for 
tho duappoiatment of his fnend HArty Burton, he must confess that ho 
thought Willmotfc was, from similarity of tastes, ideas, and temperament, 
much better adapted for Edith I learned that this universal favourite 
bfld been introduced to the family circle by Grattan, who had made hjs 
acquaintance it tome watering place, and ihvitcd him to Thom Cottage 
Mr WiUmotfc, who, it appeared, was a gentleman, enjoying a moderate 
competency, had fceeome so charmed with the nlace and the society to 
which be hid been introduced, that, soon after the e\mration of his visit, 
he had returned and engaged apartments in the town and, thi ivihet in 
hi a wooing, hod proposed, on hia marriage, to take a residence withiu a 
short distance of Thom Cottage 

It so chanced, when these tidings were conveyed to me, that Mr 
"Wdlmott had, the day previous to my* ftttiva], token his departure on a 
bn cl visit to his friends in Wiltshire, where he had some business matters 
to arrange Never had I seen Edith Elton look so 
now appeared 

Upon her eyelids tn iny graces sate, 

Uiitit r the shadow of htr oven browes, 
t Wurkinf, bt lgEirthiH and amorous retratL , 

And event out her with a nr ire endnwc^ 

And event one with Tncckntss to litr bowel 
So glorious mirrhhur of cUistiuil ^racc 
And sovralrit m on in lent of mortal vowes, 

Hon tAuHl fruylt put diiCTibe Jitr liuivenly face 

1'ur fcarr, through vant of skill* Iicr U auty to disgrace 1 

\s though even another light had been ht up in the temple of hn 
mi ml, her Icitmes bttmtd with n brighter radiance than ever, and as she 
laid some ch ilk drawings of Wilhnott’s lx foie me, truly delightful was it 
to listen to the lute-hk< voice ot the ingenuous, happy, alhauced l^thth, 
speaking, from the fulness ofher In. art, of what Walter had told her of tins 
& will and where lie had sketched another “ H tppy fellow F lie Iij-s won 
a treasure, ’ I thought, as Edith, closing the portfolio, advautial to the 
pianoforte, and, nt hei fithtr’s request, san^ 1 foi me n sweet ballad, wilt- 
ten and composed by the takntul and fortuuito Willmott 

Much did I regret that circumstance* pi evented me prolonging my 
*stay to meet the Eiiute&sfiil wooer f and afttr a delightful Kijatira ot some 
hio m si\ d&)&, I took my leave, but not until I had given a pmnu c to 
Mr Lit on, Grattan, and Edith, tliat I would spend a week with them 
at the time of the marriage, which was to take place some time in the 
following autumn 

That autumn conic I had received several communications from 
Grattan Elton m the interval, for we were, and still are, constant 
correspondents , all was going ns metry as a mam3ge hell, and at length, 
I received the letter announcing the important day, with a postscript 
from the old gentleman, wherein he depressed a hope that nothing would 
prevent my being with them a few days before the wedding took place, 
and that I would make arrangements to stay with them as long as I 
possibly could, to share m their festivities Header, there may be little 
of the superstition, or first fear, which in the nursery was engrafted on 
tliv young mmd„ left now in thy nature, but hast thou not experienced a 
presentiment of coming evil—a foreshadowing of events, which hath 
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brought thee, if sot positive eadtmg, considerable uneasiness ? Hast 
thou never felt a depression stealing on thy spirit—a heaviness and 
gloom for which thou couldst, perhaps, assign no cause—a darkness, 
which has resisted alt thy efforts to dispel, as though some huge shadow 
had cost itself upon the sunshine of thy heart, whiist^thou host looked in 
vain for the substance from which it came 7 Those who have more than 
once experienced such remaikable forebodings, followed by unforeseen 
end unwelcome events, can scarcely be but believers in some mysterious 
agency—call it second-sight, if you will-—-which communicates, os it were, 
with the soul, ere thought can grapple it, as the flash of light precede* 
the crash of the pealing thunder 

I know not that X ever experienced this peculiar sensation so forcibly 
'is on an evening in September, 1845, when I seated myself beside the 
most facetious of whips, who drove her Majestymad from Lincoln to 
Peterborough, taking in its way -* - ■ , that little-known, yet be&ntitulJy- 
situn ted country town 

Often had I been his companion on the box, and never bad I jour¬ 
neyed with him before without appreciating with consider able relish his 
sterling though unpolished wit* and entering freely into the humour and 
merriment which seemed ever to be his, when a familiar face, as mine had 
become to him, was by Ins aide In vara Old Ned — for bo he was called 
—-I sty was, foi he, 19 common with most of his hrethraft, has gone the 
\v ly ot oil Janies before the advance of theweteeds of nrt—in vain Old 
Ned did all he could to enliven me, I knew not why, hut I guttered from 
a <atddcti depression of spirits* such as I believe it was never befure my 
lot to experience Rather, however, than the old whip should consider 
X paid him any disrespect—for vre Lad had many a cheerful journey to¬ 
gether-—I told him that he must excuse my silence as X waa not altogether 
well Rut Old Ned would talk, and doubtless suspecting the cause of 
m v indisposition to chat as of yore, straightway launched into a yarn, the 
subject ol which was the “blue devih,” and how to “fight em ** Aa a 
stray of the box, and a good one too, were it not go very irrelevant to my 
nan ativc, I would here introduce it suffice it that the subject of the yam 
I h*i\e ahead) mentioned, thfr heroes of the story, the nairator’s self nnd 
Ins JhidoEph like guard, Bill Riek<t, who shared with him the reputation 
of being second to very few m the quantities of potent liquids which he 
401 ild imbibe Poor Old Nid 1 thou art gone tlfc way of all flesh, yet 
long will the rich, unctuous manlier, in which thuu wort wont to spin thy 
jams, luc in the memory of one who by thy aide has travelled many mid 
many a milt, in winter rude and summer mild, midst storm and darkness, 
■\nd when atuis have been gemming the vault of heaven, and hill and 
%ihcy, lit by their tranquil and holy light, wore slumbering away hours 
01 thr stillv night Yes, that once well appointed four is off—Old Ned 
ii gone—no more the road reverberates in the silent night to the clatter¬ 
ing gallop of the spirited team , gross grows now on the highway, and 
the steam-whistle, like the cry of a giant in hts agony, alone disturbs the 
midnight hour, where of yore the guard*& horn was wont to awaken mu¬ 
sical echoes in the woods, and rouse the recluse spirit in the turnpike- 
house from hts stolon slumber 


The mail set me down at the entrance to Thom Cottage, and as I 
passed up the garden, the sound of muara and the shadowed forms or 
von XYItl u 
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dacccrs flitting on the window-bbnd% informed me that the evening^ 
amusement had commenced 

Whilst engaged at my^toilet, I was joined by my friend Grattan, who 
wad all impatience for me to join the company, sod to introduce me to his 
friend and intendc4^rother-m-Law, "Willmatt 

There was a brill i ant gathering of the beauty of the neighbourhood 
present, as well as a number of Mr Elton’s relatives, who had como 
some distance on a visit to be present at the wedding, which, os I have 
before observed, was to take place m a few days After the usual 
friendly greetings with those not engaged m the dance, whom I bad 
been in the habit of meeting at Mr Elton’s, and after the custom my 
cordial sluike of the hand and buef chat with the old gentleman, who sat 
the picture of happiness, contemplating the enjoyment of those around 
]uru, 1 drew with Grattan to a part of the room which commanded a full 
view of tilt assembled company 

Grattan was making some remarks about a particular beauty in the 
room, to whom, as a paitner for the next daucc, lie was proffering to 
introduce me, whi-ii, all of j. sudden 5 in Looking for the object he was 
des* nbing, my gaze became nvetted on the partner of Edith Elton, who, 
at that moment, was leading her by the hand, advancing in a figure of 
the quadnlte, when his tuJ! countenance was presented to me 

“kur liem tn’s sake/ I iin oluntardy erclaimed, whilst grasping the 

arm of young Elton, “who is that dancing with Edith 9 ” 

f IViUmoit,” was the lepi). iS But, good God, what is the matter?” 
t or a moment or two 1 was silent y indeed, my astonishment seemed 
to ban depmed me of the power of utterance 

“ Hit vdHin T ” I at length exclaimed, ;n a tone ot voice sufficiently 
loud to startle a group standing near, who turned round to observe us 
“■Come witLi me, Grattan, lot us leave the room,' J J hurriedly whispered, 
with -is much control over my sudden excitement us I could command, 
“ quick!), ere the dame be mrei , unobserved, if possible, 1 mast 
speak to 3 on done, and immediate]} 

Young Elton saw at once by my manner, that something unusual and 
of moment had occurred Without utteiibg it syllable, be led the way 
Wo glided out of the room, and tab mg i light from the hall, Grattan 
conducted me to his study As I afterwards learned from him, a pre¬ 
sentiment of evil bad <miiu upon Inni from the moment I bad exhibited 
such sudden emotion on beholding Edith and her partner, and when he 
closed the door ot the apartment to winch he had conducted me, and 
placed the light on the table, he turned an anxious, inquiring look upon 
me, with features pale as death I will but briefly dwell on a scene, the 
recollection of which will bo to mo over deeply painful The readei will 
bare anticipated the discovery The painful truth was soon told to that 
affectionate, that fond, loving brother W dlmott, who had gamed the 
esteem of father and son, and tht affections of Edith, was a swindler—a 
double-dyed, heartless villain It is scarcely requisite for me to add 
that, in the accomplished and too-oueccsafid wooer, I bad recognised the 
unprincipled and cold-blooded SeFtom I could not possibly be mistaken. 
In reply to my questions, Grattan informed me that none of Wdlmott s 
fmnds were present To the invitations sent, letters m reply had been 
received from some, begging to be excused oo account of the great dis¬ 
tance, adding * hope that Edwin and Edith would soon visit them, 
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others had not replied at all, which attributed to their fading 

somewhat offeodKl that Grattan and his sister had not paid to the family 
a visit, as was once arranged This arrangement, I may here observe, 
waa WiUmott^ own t and, as was afterwards remembered, through an 
ingenious device of his, also, the visit was to be postponed until after the 
rnipti Us The tettors received m reply to the inventions sent v^ere, of 
Course, S eft on a own , 

Years bad passed since I hod last seen him , but his features had been 
too deeply thou impressed on my memory loi mo ev£r to forget them 
There was but little alteration in bia appearance , as 1 have before ob- 
seived, he wag small-featured and femininely fur, and the time that 
had elapsed since weliad lust met was passed at a period of his life when 
manhood may be said to be far from maturity To Grattan, to his 
father, and to Edith, I had long ago related the circumstances connected 
with the villain artist I had met *n Cornwall Grattan at once remem¬ 
ber* d the relation thereof , and as the full truth broke in upon him, in 
the bitterness of his gnef uid indignation, he gave ient to*his fadings 
in a paroxysm of inge, which l had some difficulty m calming 

Under tlie influence ot hm evoted feelings, he n w about to rush into 
the ball room, and brand Wjlhnott us a viAam before tlie whole com¬ 
pany My representing the shout which, coming bo suddenly jipon 
them, it would he to Edith and her father, a We lestrauai d him Pain¬ 
ful, indeed, must Imvo been the thoughts tlyjn Bitting through Ins mind, 
reflating, as lie naturally would, tliat through Ins want of judgment and 
oxcr-couhdetiue, he had been so completely duped Won by Soitou’s 
plausible manners and gentlemanly bearing, on tlie groundwork of a 
casual introduction, ho had formed a friendship fin md lutraduicd him 
to his lather’s house—had eulogised his qualities to Edith lie knew 
that she had given her heait, with all tile krvtnu of a woman's love, 
to the successful wooer, and now, in tlie bitterness of his spirit, after the 
first outbieak ni passion, he threw himself into a chair, buned his face 
in his hands, cxchuiimig, * Poor Edith 1 ” aud sobbed like: a child 

boon, howevei, hod the deep sympathy fur his sister, which for the 
moment had unmanned him^passed away, and after a burned exchange 
of opinions os to the best plan of proceeding, it was agreed that wt 
should it once reveal the matter to the old gentleman, and take lim ad* 
vice how to act uudci the circumstances I ne*d scarcely say that all 
this, ob mil us that which followed in the study, passed m a much briefer 
period than thi time it takes bo describe 

Having instructed one of tlie servants to proceed so as not to draw the 
attention of any part oi the company upon him, I gave him a note ts 
dilivci to hi 3 master, the pencilled message requesting him to loee not a 
moment in quietly withdrawing, and joining me and Grattan m the 
study Whdst we were awaiting h ls coming, Grattan paced the room 
hurriedly to and fro, m a state of excitement bordering on distraction 
The old gentleman 1 s countenance bore indication of considerable mieaei- 
ness when he joined us I wdl not, however, dwell on the painful sub¬ 
ject of his distress'—the alternating bursts of gnef and indignation which 
escaped him on receiving tlie unwelcome and unexpected intelligence 
He and Grattan, however, together beheld a gleam of hope in the possi¬ 
bility that 1 might be mistaken, and the sor-dtxant Wilhuott, without 
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causing aay notice from the guests, in obedience to the aiiramons sent by 
Mr Elton, entered the study where we awaited him 

It may be well, m order to make the narrative intelligible, in this 
place to observe, that Sefton, when I first met ham as Blau, had never 
heard me (being but a youth) called by any other than my chnstiau 
name, and, as my Relative in Cornwall waa on the maternal side, it was 
probably never known to Sefton, or, of so little moment, forgotten if ever 
heard, that my name was different to that of his kind-hearted host 
Hence, on hearing me spoken of by the Eltomi, there was nothing in the 
name to inform mm that we had met before, and that Grattan’s friend 


was no other than ins once companion, the youth in Cornwall, and who, 
alas 1 for the success of hie plans, knew so much of ms history 

That which followed, on SefWs entrance, may easily be imagined 
On hearing my voice when I accosted him by his own name, he became 
deadly pale, and his agitation so great that he could scarcely stood, seeking 
the friendly aid of the back of a chair which stood near to support himself 
bor a moment tns astonishment and consternation appeared to have 
deprmd him of the power of utterance, and the play and contortions of 
the muscles of his mouth revealed how truly had gone home to hi a 
alarmed conscience the words which told him he was discovered After 


a pa Lise, however, during which to some extent he managed to mover 
from the* confusion into which he had been thown, the practised villain, 
with an unblushing front,protended to regard me as one labouring under 
some strange delusion, and, assuming an air of the heroics, turned to Mr 
Elton, requesting to know the moaning of so strange a proceeding 
Without giving Mr Elton time to reply to the question, under the influ¬ 
ence of puSbion, which I did not care to restrain, I proceeded, m no 
measured terms, at once to accuse him, not only as an impostor, but a 
cold hearted villain , that I could procure proof of hm having committed 
foigcry, and wns determined, if possible, on Imaging him to justice 
“You havt,” I continued, whilst *he quailed beneath my look “by 
means of your specious and plausible maimer, ingtabated vourself, under 
a false name, here, os you have before elsewhere succeeded in doing In 
one instance you requited kindness with bass ingratitude, and the height 
of your ciiminolity was rohbeiy T Here, your yiH'iny is of n blacker dye, 
fm you have, under a false diameter, won the affections of a confiding 
woman, and may have destroyed her peace for ever , for, even were you 
able to disprove what I allege™that you have stooped to forgery—you 
cannot deny that your name is Sefton, and that your wife still lives, an 
lustiuCe of your cold blooded heartlcssnesB and tieachery 1F 

With ail my knowledge of his character, I was certainly not prepared 
foL the display of self possession and coolness which he had by tlu& time 
summoned to aid him in the emergency 

Turning again to Mr Elton, with an air of much-injured innocence, 
he claimed his protection from such unfounded attacks upon his character, 
dec bung, upon his honour as a gentleman, that he knew nothing of me 
or the circumstances I had been relating, and then, after a brief pause, 
added, that he would stay no longer to be so msultod, nor would he again 
place his foot over Mr Elton’s threshold, until he should receive oil 
apology for the gross insult he had received 

1 was perfectly amazed'at this coolness, and could dearly perceive that 
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the assmauce and self-possession which he displayed were rapidly pro¬ 
ducing an effect upon the senior and younger Elton This soon mani¬ 
fested itself father and boh alike wore as is one who perceives an unex¬ 
pected gleam where *ill before was utter darkness Yes, it wm possible, 
that it might be^ a mistake of identity Grattan at^i the old gentleman 
agreed that, after the lapse of so many years, there was much probability 
of my labouring undei a delusion 

They spoke agreeably to the hope to which they both seemed to cling, 
hut I was not less firm in my conviction, and pledged’myself to produce, 
m two dins, unquestionable proofs in support of the charge which I had 
made Willmott, as*he called himself, who, m spite of his nerve, I could 
perceive, was anything hut at ease, in accordance with hw expressed 
determination to quit the house, evinced that he was about to retire 
a You Thill not refuse to say 'good night,’ * said the accomplished 
villain, as he advanced with extended hand to the old gentleman li I 
am, at all events, innocent until proved guilty , 1r * smiling as he ottered, 
this, as though the bare supposition of his being the gmlty^porty, as by 
me represented, was an amusing piece of pleasantly 

At the same moment, Mr Elton turned to look into my countenance, 
with 'll! expression that seemed mqumngly and hopuigly to say, “ Are 
you not mistaken , he is surely not the depraved villain, Seftou^i In 
tny looks, however, he would read anything but a response to*the hope 
which he seemed so fondly to cling to, for,.had I before entertained the 
shadow of a doubt—had my confidence m the slightest wavered, this last 
act more than tner convinced me of Ins being uo other than the plausible 
FcouiidnJj whost proceedings in Cornwall lnd presented to mo the first 
instance of the deep baseness of which the human heart is capable 

Grattan Elton, although with his father strongly hoping, and more 
than half-inclined to believe, that I was mistaken—so thoroughly had he 
ingratiated, himself with father and son—jet, influenced by my unshaken 
confidence, refused to accept the proffered hand which Soften, m with¬ 
drawing, extended towards him 

11 Should,*’ said Grattan , tf my fnend fail m the proofs he pledges him- 
self to bring, the position m Vluch I am now placed will be ample 'ipofegy 
to you for declining jour hand Should I us allegations proic true, you 
will hear more from me ” 

This last se itcnce wis uttcicd slowly, but in*i film determined voice 
that had greater significance than the words themselves, end I could 
perceive beneath the brother’s searching eye, that the impostor slightly 
trembled 

Surprised at our absence, Miss Elton at this moment entered the study, 
as Seftou was retiring With a grate of m&nuei , possessed to a degree 
rarely equalled, the intended husband advanced to meet her, and taking 
her hand, he said, * 

“ My love, I am unexpectedly obliged to bid you good night Mr 
Elton and jour brother will give you an explanation when 1 am gone 1 
leave my cli&rtteter feailesdy in your hands, although it at present appears 
to he suffering from this gentleman,” pointing as he spoke to me, 
* c who is labouring under some unaccountable delusion, and who has 
brought charges against me, which, althc ugh utterly without foundation, 
and unaccompanied by a single proof, I much regret to perceive ate half- 
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believed Until the matter be cleared up, and I receive an apology for 
the insult winch I have received beneath this roo£ I cannot think of ogam 
euteiing its portals, even to see you, my dear Edith Dearest Edith, 
good night ' J 

Then changing t^e tones of his voice, and throwing # therein all the 
indignant sternness which he could command, he continued, 

“Mr Elton, Mr Grattan Elton, good wghtt and to you, sir,* 1 next 
addressing me, if let me have your proofs—yes, your proofs, sir—soon 
as possible, fading which, you will learn more of Edwin ’Willmott than 
you may possibly hke f ” 

J met the theatrical way in which this was given, ami the look of 
defiance with which it w accompanied, with a smde, contenting myself, 
as he quitted the room, by throwing as much contempt as possible m the 
tones ol my \oice, whilst 1 slowly uttered, 

(t Edwin Willmott T -" 

As may be imagined, there was something of a scene attendant upon 
th< unexpected parting of Edith and her afhjmced husband , this m part, 
however, we were spared, as she accompanied Jnm from the room She 
was absent but a abort time, the door dosed on him who was destined 
never there to entci ogam, in cl she returned in a state of great agitation 
to h< nr from liei father T & lips tlmt which, if true, was die destruction of 
her day-dreams for ever 

The festive proceedings ™are soon brought to a conclusion , Grattan 
informed the company that his sister hud become suddenly indisposed, 
and a whisper having gout forth that something unexpected liod oc¬ 
curred, they shoddy retired, aud m a short time after the house was as still 
os (h ath 

Tiie excitement that young Elton and myself were nudtr w as too great 
for as to think of our seeking our pillows *uid that no tunc might be lost 
we remained up together, and * mot eded in prevailing on the postmaster 
of the town, who hud made up the po^t-bagt to unseal them for letters 
winch 1 bad mutton to Mrs St 1 tun ond toiler father 

In these tommuiucatious 1 stated fully all the pnrticuhus connected 
with my meeting with Sefton, nndu the asgflmid name of Willmott, and 
his engagement to Miss Elton, requesting them, if possible, not to lose a 
moment m com mg rmr to -——, to con firm the discovery I had made, 
and so frustrate the viiJtfi'b design 

My impression, whilst penning the letters, was, that they would not be 
required ** to-niorion, Grattan " I said, “the bird wiU haie Sown" 
Young'‘Elton, however, seemed to cling to the hope that 1 was labouring 
undei a mistake, and indeed, the more be reflected on the circumstances, 


be appeared somewhat inclined to regret the course he hod pursued to¬ 
wards Willmott, on such likely bo be mistaken grounds as memory, when 
opposed to his knowledge of him, whuh had d ways found him to be a man 
of strict honour 


Strong m the impression that "Willmott would not remain an hour in 
the town after quitting Mr Elton's, after an early breakfast on tile follow¬ 
ing morning I culled at his residence, vihich, I may here mention, prepara¬ 
tory to the raomage he had taken, furnishing it—alas T for some of the 
tradesmen m the town—-m the very first style 

My surmise proved too well founded r Sefton had taken ins departure, 
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as we I earned from one of the domestics, that very morning 1 by the up- 
mad which passes through at half-after three He had instructed them 
to say that he -should return ou the following evening, m the event of any 
one tailing to see him during has absence 

I will not attempt to descubc the manner m which this intelligence 
affected the old gentleman and his son, or the almost silent but painfully 
Visible effect it produced on Judith 

“Gone 11 she exclaimed in a toe of ^oice that I shall never forget» 
fihe said no more, but the colour forsook her cheeks from that moment for 
ever, and she seemed like one awakening from a beautiful dream to a 
scene of utter wreck and desolation 

4 

As the dose of n beautiful dream 
Which Taney hath w tenth d m ridiaucn io bright, 

And broken her Bp.ll m tht darkness of night 

The readier will be prepared to hear tint the accomplished swindler 
had left -—- considerably in debt On the strength of his intimacy with 
the Eltons, and his engagement to Mr Elton’s daughter, who it was 
known, %. her own nght possessed a handsome fortune, the 'tradesmen of 
the place, had trusted Wilhnott without the (slightest reserve, and were 
consequently heavy sutkrers Grattan Elton, only a week prior to the 
distressing dtnvuiment, liad advanced him a sum of money, as a tem- 
poriry loan, some very plausible pretext being advanced at the tune by 
the borrower for lus requiring it foi a short time only 

The Belf-sune day ol Sefton s flight satv young Elton’s departure on 
the soniewliat Quixotic expedition of overtaking him, burning with in¬ 
dignation, and fired almost to a state of frenzy by the reflection that he 
and his family had boon so grossly and unfeelingly deceived As to the 
old gentleman, he appeared deeply sensible that he had much to be 
grateful fm, m hts darling child 1 a uariow escape , and. yet to him it was 
a serious blow The happiness of his Edith had been the subject of his 
day dreams tor years Under Ins approval and esteem for the same object, 
she had given awiy her woman's heart, the vision of a bright future had 
been suddenly dispelled, and he trembled for the probable effect it might 
produce on one lie so truly, idoli zed 

On the tlmd day after Sefton's flight, the brother of lus wife arrived, 
m accordance with the request contained in my letters Uls presence, 
however, was not requited, thi -dtwnt W^LlmotU by his depuiture, 
hiving dispelled all doubts as to hts being the impostor I had described 
During bis stay, Mrs Scftons brotlier, to Mr Elton and^nyScM? entered 
ftdly into an account of the many pieces of villany of which Sgfton fiad 
been guilty and it appeared that had it not been for his wife, who 
^though determined never to sec him again) had so fsi interceded for 
him as to induce our informant and other members of his family, that 
had severely suffered by him, to promise fa stay their efforts to bring 
him to justice, there was but little doubt they would ultimately have 
brought home to Sefton the punishment hie crimes so nchly merited 
Grattan s pursuit was unsuccessful Sefton was too great an adept in 
the science qt retreat to be caught, and the exasperated brother returned, 
after some days absence, to find his sister confined to her room by a 
severe attack of indisposition, consequi nt upon the shock she had re¬ 
ceived, and which her delicate frame was so (jttlc capable of sustaining 
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Before my departure from Thom Cottage* Edith had sufficiently re* 
covered to sit up in her room, whore, at her request, I proceeded to wish 
her good-bye This was the first time I had seen her* since, m her 
brother's study, on the eventful night of Sefton a discovery, when, after 
he had left us to her father, to Grattan, and to me, she declared her 
conviction that the vtry suspicion of his being guilty of the chargt f had 
advanced, was a wrong to the nobleness of his nature, that she felt con¬ 
fident there was some unfortunate error, and expressed her rdianLC* her 
unalterable trust ord confidence in him she loved* alaa T too well And, 
oh 1 what a change had taken place in the beautiful Edith I could not 
have believed it possible that, m so short a period, such an alteration 
Could have been effected Her Emile was the same, sweet and winning 
as ever, but her cheeks were very p<Ue, and her voice, With its usual 
melody* had now a melancholy saddened tone* which, when it first fell 
on my cor, almost unmanned me 

There was ever something bo open* so charmingly ingenuous in Edith"* 
manner* combined with the unreserve attendant upon our long friendship* 
that I ever felt m my conversation with her as though I were spftaking to 
a sister Idad she, indeed, been so, I could not have experienced a keener 
pang than I did on first beholding the gentle sufferer, the sweet* yet 
mournful tones of whose voice revealed that the strings of the lute were 
breaking With an apparent effort at cheerfulness* she spoke of the 
eventful circumstances that hod passed, said she should soon be herself 
again* and then proceeded to request that I would describe to her my 
first meeting with Sefton, and the subsequent circumstances winch 
developed his true character 

It was in vain I stated that her medical attendant had enjoined 
mo not to enter iqion the subject* ami had given bis permission only for 
me to see her* to say adieu* on the understanding that my visit was to be 
but brief 

“Next time I come to Thorn Cottage, Miss Elton/* I said, “you will 
be much better, stronger* and—~ 

“Next visitsaid the beautiful invalid* interrupting me *“ that may 
be A very long time* and/ she continued* after a short pause* whilst a 
fkmt smile, like a radius flitting o*er the winter's snow* passed over her 
pallid features, ** by that time the subject will have lost its interest ” 

I found it impossible tn refuse her earnest desire* and as her father* 
who had accompanied me, also expressed a wish that I should comply with 
her request, I optered fully into an account of my first meeting with BW, 
the high estimate I bad formed of him, his introduction to my relative's 
house, and* in short, the whole senes of events connected with the accom¬ 
plished villain already communicated to the reader 

When l spoke of my interview with Mrs Sefton the listener sighed 
deeply* and whilst her bosom heaved wrth emotion* tears* which she did 
not attempt to restrain, suffused her beautiful eyes* testifying with silent 
eloquence her sympathy for one who* perhaps, like herself, had loved 
too well 

When I bad brought my story to an end, for some moments Miss 
Elton remained silent* with her eyes fixed intently on the floor* apparently 
lost in deep thought- I did not interrupt her m usings, but turned to look 
at her father* who, also* in an apparent revene, sitting upon the sofa and 
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leading fu£ hands on hi# stick, was gaiwg earnestly on the features of hu 
invalid daughter with an expression of blended apprehension and affec¬ 
tion, toJ though there was centred his world, and to him all besides were a 
desert, a blank, a nothingness 

When Edith again spoke it was upon some other#subject, and it ap¬ 
peared after that interview the name of Sefton or Edwm Will mutt was 
never heard again to pass her Ups Ere taking my hind leave, at Edith 9 
request I re'id to her for near an hour from one of her favourite authors, 
Mrs Hemans 1 remember well that 1 dosed the volume with the read¬ 
ing of those beautiful lines, ‘‘The Voice of Spring,*' 

I coroe, f ( omc, yc have called me long, 

I come oer the mountains with light and song’ 

and observed, as I rose to bid ber good bye, that I hoped on my visit in 
the following spring, I should find her fully restored to health and the 
joyous Edith 1 had once known her For a moment her featuies were 
illumined with a smile, which, passing away, left au expression If suffering 
and melancholy behind, which I could not contemplate without consider¬ 
able pam , and as she extended her hind to bid me adieu, I could read m 
the language of her tear-dimmed, spiritually-soft blue eyes, she felt at that 
moment the spring I spoke of she would nei er see * 

I never saw her more 

Spnng, die beautiful spring that she loved £0 well, came with its sun¬ 
shine and its flowers, and Edith Elton was sleeping her last sleep in the 
churchyard of - 

Grattan, m his customary letters, hod, at various times, informed me of 
his sister s rapid decline The first communication which 1 ret eived from 
him after my departure conveyed the intelligence that she had fallen into 
a state of despondency from which nothing could arouse her, another, 
tliat she had taken to her room—then she was a little better—was rally¬ 
ing—was worse again—dangerous symptoms bad revealed themselves— 
she was wasting away—she was dead 

Young Elton's letter, containing the last melancholy piece of intelli¬ 
gence, also informed me, that much os he anticipated Edith's death would 
affect the old gentleman, he was not prepared to find him taking it so 
deeply to heart u He shuns ill society, wanders about alone, some¬ 
times steals out at the dead of night, and passes hours by Edith's grave 
If you possibly can spare the time, by the friendship yog bear me," 
continued Grattan's letter to me, ** come over and assist me to rouse him 
from the depth of his despondency ” 

About a month at ter Miss Elton’s death, I stood once more under the 
roof of Them Cottage, where I hod passed some of the most joyous mo¬ 
menta of my life Alas’ how great the change since I had there paid 
my first visit, there was a gloom abtfut the place quite oppressive, and 
from the moment my eyes rested on the old gentleman, I felt that ere 
long the wreck would be indeed complete, for of a verity one glance was 
enough to tell his spirit was, indeed, broken All our efforts to rouge 
Inm were in vain, he resolutely refused to change the scene, even for a 
few days, clinging to the spot where the idol oi his heart bad been-™ 
dwelling on the pages sbe bod been wont to jead—playing over her 
favourite songs—and hovering around her last resting-place—as though 
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b& sought and hoped for her gentle spirit to revisit earth, to cKeft' hun m 
the intensity of his gnef ' * 

J may here observe, that of him who had been the chief eauae^f this 
misery, I have never since he aid It is within the hounds of prob&lttlity, 
that in my wanderings I may again meet with him—such is my fervent 
desire and hope'-and should we meet, wherever it may be, it will prove 
an eventful hour m the villain s life The .re is another who also indulges 
the hope that, whatever else may be to him the dispensations of fate, 
Soften may but once agam cross his path, and who strongly entertains 
the impression that such will yet he the case Grattan Elton travels 
much at homo and abroad, that one object is ever uppermost m his mind, 
and whu shall saj the day of expiation shall not come ? Although four 
years have now elapsed since the discovery and flight of Sefton, and 
although not the slightest due to his whereabouts has transpired, I have 
httle doubt, unless he hm quitted the country, that be is at the present 
moment in some part of the kingdom, under on assumed name, by means 
of his me talents and accomplishments, practibiag some successful* piece 
ofvillimy 

The following lines were pencilled near Edith Elton's grave by one 
who, m her death, lost one oi the brightest gems from the circle of his 
friendships, who will ever cherish her remembrance whilst memory is his 
to recaf the pafct, ntid whilst lie maj, on the wings of imagination, defeat 
fete and time by Jiving bygone hours again — 

“ Thou of the soft blue rye/ 

That ’ncotli tbit, massive time worn slab art sleeping, 

Not lone I sigh, 

Around tliy earthly bod the night winds, sweeping, 

Wail m their flight o cr thee, Bail requiem keeping 

bu eet flower for whom 
On worship border d kindred 8 love, bo deep 
In riykt’i glfrom 

A)c f thou liost left them ocr thy flight to weep, 

And one whose sorrow is for tearn too deep 

Thou wort Ins child f 

Yet aim.L thy death, of thee he hath not spoken-— 
lie hath uot smiled 

Since unto him thy parting words were spoken, 

Soon will Sic fallow, lor his heart ie broken # 

Thou of footstep^liglit, 

Whose voice wits joyous uh a woodland bird 
When took its flight 

To iLalmE ahu\ e thy spirit—husta were stirred, 

And in njoiungi was t hy welcome heard 

Yea, thou art bleat, 

If sages of the earth bare told us true, 

A purer guest 

Thau thy young spotless spirit never flew 
To halls of light beyond yon spangled blue 

* Some few months after hm daughter’s death, my esteemed friend, Mr Elton, 
was borne to hie last home 
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TJLE LOVE 

dear, you will lose nun altogether, if you d 5 nRt take vara 1 

K I don’t mind, it is not m my nature to submit to it, and. he knows 
that very well f1 

" But you must admit that yon give hum amnio c&u4l- for fault' 
finding ” * 

H If I do, what then 5 Arc not lovers bound to bear all that their 
ladies choose to inflict upon them? I am not married to him yet, and I 
never will be, ho long ae he evinces so uimmiable a temper It wan 
enough for him that 1 accepted his odor, and I shall now do just as I 
please OK tJrnt I lived xn the age of chunky, vlien a pliant knight 
looked up to his lady as to a *atar opart,’ and risked his very life 
to ftilfil her slightest behests 11 1 hose were the times when women were 


valued as they ought to be ” 

" I am not very learned in factor), but I fuicj, my dear Isabella, you 
would have met with compensating inconveniences m those dava of con* 
vents and lawless tyranny But to return to the point in question You 
leall} must carry yarn haughty head a little lower, and restrain ^aux wild 
spirits You cannot think how I pitied 3ir Lennox last mght, when you 
were whispering su long, under the orange-tree in the conservatory, with 
young Wilson, juat after you hod treated him vnth the utmost scorn " 

“ Well, I dtd it on purpose What business hid Frederic to hint tlMt 
I should not d ttiee so often when others wore sitting still ? If girls will 
bt stupid and ugly, I can t help that, they may continue wallflowers for 
me And foi him to notice wlut l^camc of them when he ought to have 
been entirely occupied with me 1 X shall teach the young g’outLcmtn 
better in a short time, or-—— * 

And Isabella Burton topped her magnificent he id, and vwdkcd out of 
the room Her companion looked oftei her with a sigh, and then resumed 
her work 


Jdiss Burton was the belle of Sboppertou, a country town m the north 
of England H^r father, a wealthy mill-owner, desirous that she should 
have an education which he considered suitable to her fine abilities, aud 
the large fortune be intended fot her, had sent her to a fashionable 
boarding-school m London, and from this she had emergen with her good 
qualities exaggerated into bad ones, if we maj use so strong au expres¬ 
sion She had formerly been a pleasant little girl, with a lemarkafcly 
truthful and independent character Her liveliness hod now degenerated 
into a kind of darmg levity, tier truthfulness into the rumorsele*# uttering 
of bitter words whenever she chase to be seiere, her independence into 
an excessive hanteur and self-will The whole town of Bhepperton was 
busy with her name, aud though this notoriety, together with her queenly 
beauty, at first attracted lovers, they were, one fay om, disgusted with her 
airs, and only thought of amusing themselves by flirting with her To 
this general defalcation Frederic Lennox was the only exception Deeply 
emitted by her charms, he had courage and resolution enough to under¬ 
take her refannotion He had, as Wd have Been, succeeded m hi* amt to 
her, and ho now persevered, at the cost of severe heartache, and many a 
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moment of dea pamn g bitterness, in pointing out her gkrin glfcl^iHer 
vexation at his plam-de^Nog 1 wa* so great, that she would tfterflbve 
given up her engagement with him, had she not been restrained wr the 
esteouL that she could not avoid yielding to his manly qualities, and^the 

Inn^lhi^Lw^id the 

there Was soraetluhgln his very micerity, however disagreeable to her, that 
h&rmomsed with the natural nobility of her charactei , and she experi¬ 
enced a sensation of gratitude for his steadfast love which the woman 
cherished, though the beauty as carefully concealed 

The young lady to whose gentle remonstrances -Miss Burton had, na 
was usual with her, turned a deaf oar, was a cousin to whom she was 
much attached, and who had been admitted by Mr Burton into his own 
family, with the double purpose of agisting his widowed sister, who 
had two other daughters, and of giving his spoiled and onl\ child an 
amiable companion Mary Graham was of Scotch extraction on the 
father's side, and her mild blue eyes, her light curling hair, and the clear 
red and white of her complexion, formed a charming contrast with her 
cousin's more bnlhant loveliness 

Miss Graham was not destined to he long left m peace this morning 
Isabella h^d not quitted the room a quarter of an hour, when the door 
opened, and Frederic Lennox entered unannounced Hu brow was un¬ 
usually clouded, and lie seemed rather relieved than otherwise to find 
Isabella absent. Truth to tell, he was not sorry to have an opportunity 
of disclosing his irritated feelings to the sympathising ear of Mary 
Graham, whom he hud ever found a judicious confidante, rather & 
perilous position tins for a maiden with a loving and disengaged heart 
We shall see how Mary stood the test 

tl You saw, last night, 1 ' began the lover, m hesitating accent# 

Hia Listener bowed her head „ 

“ Miss Graham, I lij-vo almost made up my mind Isabella, is one to 
whom 1 shall never dare to commit the happiness of my life 1 have tried 
all that patience and sincerity, combined witfr the deepest devotion, can 
do, and 1 begin to despair The way in which she went on with that 
booby, young Wilson 1 I can bear it no longer She does not loio me 
I will release ter And yet, what would I not give to hear her say one 
really affectionate word r I cannot free myself from the chains which her 
formations have thrown around me Oh, misery * misery to her and to 
me 1 ” And the wretched young man buried his face m his hands 

Mary Graham seemed struggling with some strange emotion Her 
bosom rose and fell, and her cheek was now pole as n lily, and anon suf¬ 
fused with the deepest crimson , wJulo her compressed Lpa, like crushed 
roses, showed the effort she made to conceal her feelings At length she 
succeeded m mastering them so far as to reply, in a calm voice, that bore 
no evidence of the struggle within, 

ft Mr Lennox, you must not judge entirely by what you see Isabella's 
pride alone sustains her in her defiance of you In reality she loves you, 
loves you deaily, and, contradictory as it may appear, the sincerity for 
which she quart els with you is the very quality that holds her most deeply 
attached She only want s more deference, a land of chivalnc gallantry, 
Bach as is seldom met with m the present day Isabella u very romantic, 
notwithstanding the chilling atmosphere of a London school, and has a 
high opinion of her sex, and this is the source whence arises so much that 
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displeases you She u a noble girl at heart, and so you will find af you 
have a bttle more patience She is very young In a few year* she will 
sober down, and become &D that you can wish 1 

M Ah T Miss Graham, you are a warm and persuasive advocate for your 
cousin, but I fear you judge her by your owl* gentle heart and pare 
feelings It is not romance alone, or, if it be, it is a Kind of romance with 
which I would willingly dispense, that prompts Isabella to behave in & 
manner so distressing to those who truly esteem her, and wish to eee her 
bright m womanly graces as she is in queenly attractions Yea, I am 
determined upon it I will try her a little longer, and if there bo no 
amend men t, I wili tear my heart from hers, whatever it may cost her or 
me Anything would ho bettor than tins lingering agouj ” 

A hght footstep was heaid upon the stairs as he cnncluded, and before 
either could recover their composure, the object of their conversation 
entered She seemed in the best*possible humour, and never had looked 
more lovely, but ehe stopped short when she hod advanced half-way up the 
room, and scrutinised the agitated countenances before her ,It had Been 
a subject for a painter that elegant apartment, with the sun's rays 
streaming in softened lustre through tho rose-tinted window-curtains, and 
falling full on the iropea ial form that seemed to float upon the atr, so 
beautiful was the attitude m which it had arrested itself Tho fuil^ hps 
were slightly parted, disclosing the perfect teeth within, and *dic large 
daik eve was fixed in amazement ih^t suddenly flashed into scoria while 
the glorious hair encircled the smalt imperious head as with a natural 
coronet Mary sat ‘somewhat in the fitadc, her head boot low to conceal 
her quivering bps and tearful eyes, but Ticdenc $ noble countenance was 
exactly opposite the light that revealed the workings of his features, now 
gjadually subsiding into a calm marble stateliness, as he marked the 
changing expression of Ins mistress 9 eye At length the spoil was broken, 
and the bitter words flowed forth 

(t I beg your pardon for ray abn pt entrance I really mas not aware 
that I vns interrupting so interesting a conversation Pray^Mr Frederic 
Lennox, may I entreat you vi ill proceed with your remarks, and not mind 
me Or, if you particularly wish to be alone, I shall he happy to leave 
the room You arc silent Perhaps, Mtss Graham, you are prepared 
with an answer?’ 

Mary srae ft om her seat, pnle a? ashes “Jpibella," she murmured, 
“you are unjust I you tygtthei, perhaps )ou will then come to a 

hettei understanding" » 

« Mar>, 1 command you to staj I have nothing, and shall henceforth 
have nothing tu say to Mr Lennox, that the whole world may not hear 
Frederic, I have long noted y nu wavering affection* you can sec nothing 
but faults in me, And ns I am not disposed to altei or restrain my natural 
indinations for am man in the worl£, and least of all for you, who ought 
to worship my very imperfections - n 

Fredeuc interrupted her t[ You release me from my engagement Be 
it so, Miss Burton I accept my liberty v And he left the room 

Oh, woman r how contradictory art thou Of what an entangled web 
of various and conflicting feelings is thy being composed 1 Isabella had 
been sustained by the haughtm&ss of her nature throughout the preceding 
scene, but now that her lover was really guns, gone for ever, an acute 
pain stung her heart, and the proud beauty would willingly have knelt at 
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ihe feet of him whom die had banished, and implored his pity She 
rushed to the door and down: the staif& tilth a vogue intention of calling 
him hack, heedless of the wondering- looks of the man sei vent whom she 
met on her way JuAfc as she reached the hall, the outer door dosed—it 
was too late She returned to the drawing-room, and wept as if her heart 
would break In a few days she heard that Frederic ‘Lennox had de¬ 
parted for the Continent. „ j 

Many were the conjectures of the good people of Sbepperton as to the 
reason of the sudden rupture of the engagement Some ascribed it-to 
Isabella's open flirtations, others said that she hod dismissed her lover 
because she did not consider him good enough for her, for she had the 
pndeof a duchess, and this latter opinion aetmed fo receive confirmation 
from her brilliant appearance at a public hall tlie evening after Frederick 
departure became known, upon winch occasion she fluted moie despciately 
than ever A close observer might ha#e discerned a tinge of bitterness 
in her lively conversation, an effort in her excessive laughter, on occasional 
rising of te%rs that would not he repressed, and an unnatural flushing on 
her cheek and brow But the little world of the ballroom saw nothing 
of all this, and things passed off extremely well, until, late m the evening, 
m the midst of a gay quadrille, Isabella suddenly pressed her liotid to her 
head, and the next moment was earned out faulting She was ill for 
many weeks, frpm ovcr-cxertion, the gossips said, though some shook 
their heads, and connected it all with Frederic's extraordinary flight 
They never ascertained exactly how it was, for Isabella Burton appeared 
among them no more 

* Just about this trnio Mr Burton retired from business, sold htg beautiful 
residence, and went with his daughter and niece to live in the south of 
And here we, as well as their neighbours at Shcpperton, lose 
sight of them for several years 

It was a bountiful morning in early spring, the hawthorns wore bud¬ 
ding, and toe buds warbling their sweetest songs, as an elegant fumlt 
figure in slight mourning wended her way along the green lames and be¬ 
neath the tall hedges, towards a little village m the county of Sto&ex 
Having reached its one street, she passed like an augchc visitant from 
house to house, blessing the mb ibit&nts by a kmd word or a timely 
alms, praying by the beside of the sick, and raising the depressed spirits 
of the lonely and heart-stricken As shq disappei^dftnto*the last hotoc, 
a tall young man, wrapped m a large military cloH, strode quickly by it, 
and out at the other end of the street The lady soon Followed, uncon¬ 
scious that her motions were watched by a pair of kind blue eyes from be¬ 
hind the sturdy stem of an old and picturesque oak that spread its gnarled 
branches over the stile which she crossed on her way into the fields She 
walked on in deep meditation, the cjoaked figure following at some dis¬ 
tance, and then turned into a small grove or plantation, directing her 
stops towards a moss-grown monument that crumbled in its midst Iforer, 
for the first time, she looked round, and perceived the stranger behind 
her Her immediate impulse was to hurry onwards, but something m 
the gait of the unknown arrested her flight, and she paused, trembling 
and quite still, until he came up to her He threw aside hu cloak, and 
Isabella Burton, uttering a wild scream, sank to the ground, for Frederic 
Lennox, the long-lost and deeply-lamented, stood before bar 
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The young- man took her gently in hie armj, and earned her to die 
fide of a little brook that flowed through the plantation, where, by Ant 
of spnnkimg her face with water, and rubbing her small cold hondi, and 
still more by the words of enraptured tenderness that he breathed into 
her ear, he succeeded in recovering her from the deep swoon in which 
hfe itself seemed drowned The lovers, for such they truly wens, though 
time, and change, and hitter feelings had passed between them, eat down 
on the lowest step of the monument Pass we oveirthe first tearful 
caresses and rapid explanations Isabella at length roused herself from 
her enhancement 4 * 

“ And bow, dear Frederic,” said she* 11 did you find me out 
“ It was with mucV trouble that I did so, sweetest, but at length I 
was fortunate enough to meet with an old friend of your father's, and bn 
told me all that had happened, and where you were now residing Tl 

tc And how—how—did you know—that I-” 

“That you^fcvhat ? dear laabella/^askcd the young man, smiling at 
her evident embarrassment 

** In short, that I was not so naughty a girl 43 I u=ed to be#” whispered 
thra nee saucy beauty, leaning her head on her lover’s shoulder, and 
looming affectionately into lua lace 

il Of that I assured myself before I ventured to appear before yon," 
answered Frederic, accompanying Ins words by a little ceremony thitf we 
will not mention M J have lodged m the village for two days, aid I nave 
heard enough ra that time to assure mo that4 might claim y our acquaint¬ 
ance without being summarily dismissed by the title, * Mr Lennox,’ and 
a ft own ” 


u Impertinent that yon are 1 thus to make vouiself flurc of mo before¬ 
hand I have a great mind to walk home to poor deni Mary, and leave 
you to do as you can ” and Isabella, with a little tosa of the head that 
brought her former haughty self forcibly to the mind of her companion, 
rose from her seat But a loving hand restrained her, and she w as in¬ 
duced to sit down and listen with \ glowing cheek to Frederic's undent 
praxes of the self-denial and benevolente of which ho hod heard and aeon 
so much amongst her poorer neighbours 

“What wefe you saying about poor dear Mary' 1 ' asked the lover, 
aftci out of those pauses in which silence is eloquence “ Doe£ she still 
reside with you?” 

“ Yes, since my poor father^ death she has been my only companion, 
with the exception of a good ok! lady who lives with me as housekeeper 
ind humble friend But, oh 1 Fredenc, she is so changed since you saw 
her You would not know her now * T * 

“ Indeed * What m tlie matter mth her?” 

“ I do not know, her disorder has pulled all the doctors Just about 
the tune when I fell ill, after you, dearest Frederic, had been driven 
away by my detestable conduct, aa J feared for ever, Mary began to lose 
jtrengtEi and appit|tc Their anxiety about me prevented her state of 
health coming uldir observation, and when I in some degree recovered, 
1 found her fearfully altered She is now wasted almost to a skeleton, 
and unable to leave her bed w 


Fredeno appeared to fall into a deep reverie He at length roused 
himself with a sigh, for Isabella was gazing upon bun with a tender 
scrutiny, and said, * 
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** I HO# remember that the pood old woman , ray hostess., mentioned 
sortie thing" of a young 1 l&d y bom? ill at your house, but Ai soon as I 
UM rtww d that it wu not you, X paid no further attention to the cir¬ 
cumstance, being too much occupied m inquiring about heir whom I was 
$□ Anxious to see again. Poor Mary 
Thei sun was declining in the heavens before the reconciled lovers 
became conscious how many hours had passed m blissful communion 
Arm-in arm thay left the grovfi, And took their way towards Isabella's 
dwelling It wap a pretty rustic cottage, and m the summer season a 
perfect bower of foaes and honeysuckles Now, m the simply laid-out 
garden, crocuses and snowdrops were giving promise of more brilliant 
adorning, and the tiny lawn was bordered with budding lilacs, pink 
hawthorns, and mesereons, and the sweet-scented Amen can currant-fciee 
But silence reigned m the house—a silence that fell like a horror upon 
the lovers as they entered Isabella hastened up-stairs, fearing that nor 
cousin was worse She found tbe cm me asleep by the fiapide, and the 
afflicted girl sitting up in bed in a state of the utmost oictfement 

I( Isabella* who is come with you^ I know his step, I know hj£ voice 
Isabella, Frederic Lennox is returned, and I am dying 1 Oh 1 let muee 
him once more r " and she etietchod out her arms in on agony of ap¬ 
plication * 

Isabella waa thunderstruck She had had no idea of this Mary, 
then, was dying, foi love of her lover, her Fredenc 1 She had but time 
to admit the bewildering conviction, for Mary again addressed her with 
treimed eagerness 

a Forgive me, Isabella, Tam dying Oh 1 let me see Frederic once 
more I have never, even in intention, injured you Quick 1 quick 1 oi 
it will be too late Entreat him not to delay Oh, Isabella 1 fl> fly 1 '* 
Fredenc was summoned to the darkened chamber, where youth and 
happiness were being offered up on the altar of the past Some murmured 
words of tenderness, a few tears, a faint pressure of the hand, a fond 
rapt gaze upon the countenance of the beloved, that gradually subsided 
into the cold glassy stare of a corpse, and the pure soul had fled to its 
native heaven, ore tlmno who were around knew that life had departed 
A smile still lingered upon the bps, and m that horn of death, beauty 
ie turned, an awful beauty * like that of a dreaming fudiartgel 

Isabella gave bis months to the memory of the sweet girl who had 
died for hopeless love of imn whom she herself loved with so deep and 
true an affection A mild October momwg witnessed the union of the 
tried hearts, whose devotion bad survived bitter offence, and change, and 
sorrow, and harmonised well with the pensive joy of the hnde Isabella 
tv ns altered, indeed, and a long life passed in the exercise of all the 
virtues that exalt and endear a wife and mother, proved to her adoring 
husband how right poor Mary Graham had been m her early judgment 
of her cousin's character 
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CHAPTER XXI 

These ten years bad produced great alterations m Ijie old bouie of 
the Puruuir&nds 

Angela’s health had long been on the decline, and at length her gentle 
spirit fled from this wo^jd of trial It was about a year since the had 
been laid beside her mother, and Fiona was left alono to take care of poor 
old decrepit Susa and of Van dor Nfess, who had become a great sufferer 
from the gout, and thus led a miserable life 

The death of bis wife had proved once more how deep and true had 
been his affection to her, his frantic despair brought him to the Wink of 
the grave, and poor Hons was obliged to overcome her <fwn bitter 
sorrow, tn Older to soothe him by her affectionate attentions and gentle 
exhortations 

Tune had somevihat reconciled him to his loss, and restored him to 
h is former self, and, as ago and the gout are not calculated to improve 
such dispositions as Ins, our readers will not find him more“amiabfe than 
before ** 

It was the do^e of an autumn day—Van dfcr Neess was seated in the 
old banquetmg-room, closely wrapped up in furs and blankets , yet the 
attack of gout, which had given nsc to all these precautions, bad passed 
off, and lie was m unusual good-humour As he bad become very sen¬ 
sible to the cold, he was wont to indulge himself with a fine in the 
evenings, even though the spring was now advancing, but, to save 
expense, generally insisted on hiving his evening meal prepared in the 
room, that the fire on the great heurtlf m the hall might be extinguished 
On tins evening, as usual, the maid was engaged m that proce s Van 
dcr Nbess bad long been tormented by an anxious desire to dismiss her, 
and would often tear his hair id despair of being F tblc to accomplish this, 
but his devoted admiration for Florida taptr fingers arid delicate com¬ 
plexion withheld him» for he saw no other alternate e, m case he sent 
away the maid, than to charge Finns with her duties, as age and infirmi¬ 
ties had rendered Susa imbecile and helpless 

Fiona, who had just completed her sixteenth year, was seated beside 
the large oaken table in the middle of the apartment 

We cannot tell whether Unca was as beautiltd as her young relative 
at that age, for we did not become acquainted with her till she was about 
two-and-twenty t but Finns certainly possessed one advantage which 
UnUdid not acquire till after her wiamage with Lord Fawcett—the 
expression of femmmp softness, love, and gentleness, which dwelt on her 
beam ug countenance The atmosphere of purity which she had breathed 
till the death of hep r mother, and the anxious solicitude of the latter to 
guard her from evil, had prevented the bitter, scornful sneer, that once 
curled Unc&’g lip, from ever disfiguring Fiona's lovely features Yet 
she, too, had known sorrow—-she had watched beside the sick-bed, and 
witnessed the decease of her beloved mother, anil the deep affliction of 
her adored aunt, Unc% had made a great *mpresaion on her young heart, 
vol xvm x 
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fbr the early development of her mind soon rendered her capable of 
entering into all the eircum stances 

She was as toll aa her aunt, her figure was graceful and sylph-kke, 
and her sunny hair was disposed in nch braids around her lovely head 
The colour varied on her check, it was not the steady hue of health, yet 
the delicacy of this tinge was the admiration of connoisseurs, and its 
effect was increased bj her deep bine eyes, with their black silken lashes 
and eyebrows 

Her attire vaa nch and elegant Van dcr Neess waa no longer able to 
skip and jump about m his excitement, for his legs were crippled and 
swollen j but he substituted for this very ommo^p symptom, a practice of 
drumming on the table with his fingers, and humming or singing in the 
most repulsive manner Angela s regular allowance was continued to 
Fiona, through Mynheer van Mnrseeven’s intervention, yet many a time 
when she appeared before her father m some new” article of dress, which 
ehe had innocently procured by this menus, Van der Neess would utter 
such htrabgo dissonant sounds, and knock his fingers so fiercely and pain¬ 
fully ugamst the chairs and tab Eos, that those who knew him easily 
discerned his old mchn ttion to rave and rage to be as strong as ever 

But Fiona possessed the heavenly gift of cherishing and preserving 
those feelings winch ttiriont the holiest ties of human nature She was 
perfectly conscious of nil her fathers fiuhnga, but cither did not knnu, or 
would not apply the true name to them The mtmal impulse of her 
heart had taught hoi without any premeditated plan, to bear with him, 
and treat him with affectionate consideration She had gamed great os* 
ccndaucy over him and often employed it, partly in jest and partly from 
motives of filial love and gentle compassion, often tttgmg her opinions 
with die virtuous pathos of youth—so touching when it is the offspnng 
of a pure and pious heart 

Van der would often weep, and writhe m agony hke a convicted 

criminal, when this tngol ol light =tond before lum, and with towhuig 
eamoRtiiess, admonished him to desist 1mm some nation or othei he h td 
rcsohed. on On such ortasions he would anxiously promise to do all she 
desired the relative position of father and child was reversed, yet the 
blessing of God seemed to rest on this connexion 

After such scenes, Horn ever loved her father even better than before, 
and would stme by 11 every means ill her power to prove her attention to 
lum, till at length he seemed ready to go mad with joy But Rons 
cmjld not, without a feeling of shame, behold the wild excess of merriment 
m which he would then indulge t for it fearfully betrayed his coarse nature, 
and the feelings thus excited threatened to endanger her affection for him 
more than the primary, and often sen (m3, cause of such a scene 

C 1 omekuB Hooft, who bore the mast tender loie and affection to this 
lovely girl, was seated hi side her^ He was ever ready to offer his services 
to Fiona, as a companion and effort, and as she ^ould scarcely cross the 
streets without attracting admiration, in a manner often both embarrass¬ 
ing and disagreeable, his companionship was very acceptable to her 

On the evening in question, Mynherr Hooft was giving Van der Neess 
and Fiona an account of the festivities that bad lately token place at the 
Hague, on the joint occasion of the English king’s return to tbit city, and 
tiie marriage of a niece of the Pnnoe of Orange to Fnnce George 
of Anhalt Fiona listened te him, with her sweet angelic smde, and 
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asked many a question regarding the youthful bnde Cornelius spoke of 
her beauty, and dwelt on the maiked attentions which had been pEud bar 
by the king 

** I umbras," emd Floras, “ I fed but little interest about this King 
Charles It 10 well far him I was not the princess , I should soon have 
showed him he whs neglecting his duty, m feasting and dancing away 
here, while his people are expecting Him on the shores yonder, and vainly 
straining their eyes to catch a glimpse of him 

Van der Nfefta chuckled and nodded approvingly lie was much 
pleased at Fiona's speech, for he cherished an innate aversion to all spend¬ 
thrifts , and at that period not much was known of the young king be¬ 
yond his prnpcn&ity to extravagance 

il Well said, my little Fiona, ’ cried Nlgss, “you are quite right, and 
mark my words, his purse will soon be enpty once more He has just 
received 50,000/ stcilmg Well, I’m sure, m com men justice, not a 
penny of that money ought to pass out of the country Theie are those 
here who have more right to it than tins king hmiqelf 10,090/ T Just 
ask your aunt Unca whcthci he has ever redeemed her castles and estates, 
or repaid the sums she lavished on his cause ” 

“ Father,” said Finns * you know aunt Unca does not wish that to 
be spoken of, so pray <;ay no mote. T ’ • 

t£ Wliy not * cmd Van der Nfrsa* ibruptL “Ha 1 * this Raughty 
dame would make one bclievt she had ntu undone a foolish thing m all 
her lift I’ll tell you why she wants us to hold our tongues, it is that 
sensible people may not miter and point at her, and her departed Lord 
Earl of Fawcett, and b ly, * Pink conn tli to a fall 1 * 

Li Oh father >T &aid Hons, turning very palu, and resting her head on 
her hand, “it is not kind of you to wound my feelings so You know I 
can nevei hoar you speak harshly of my aunt, 01 pool deal Lord Fawcett, 
without being ready to btnst into te.ire ” 

“ WtU, well, ' <ned V in der 1 ^, uneasily, “yon Know I did not 
mem to hmt you You should know hettci, little, foolish thing But/* 
uied Ik in a sudden access ol ugc, as lit saw Fiona wiping away hoi 
tears, 44 \ a tit say it, that haughty mint of youis—confound hoi T —is tho 
him of ah 0111 happiness Whit do you cry for, my iluld** Dry your 
tears—dry them, l say—for jon waste them on tbost who don’t deserve 
them—who steal ynm Ik art from me Ihere'# your aunt, 1 know, 
strives every day to wean you* alkitions from me, and to think of youi 
ctying now 1 for that call, ,ho 1 as been dead thc^r ten years, and whom you 
knew only when ven were quite a child 1 Well, Heaven Jmve mercy on 
your poor father T I should Iik/* to see if you would cry for him when 
he ha* been dead ten years w 

“Have yon lost your senses altogether, Nfe*s? T cried Hooft, indig¬ 
nantly “Could not you bu satisfied when you saw the poor child had 
dried her tear,, but you must needs go on till you make her begin 
afresh ? Inconsiderate, hot-headed old man that you are, will you never 
learn to control your cholera temper?” 

Van der Neess was silent, and oast an uneasy glance at Finns To 
divert her attention, Hooft proposed giving her an account of the festivi¬ 
ties that were soon to take place in Amsterdam as the young King 
of England purposed visiting the city, m edtnp&ny with the Prince 
and Princess of Anhalt Fiona smiliqgly nodded assent, and rose to 

X2 
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arrange Van der Naess' blankets, as his uneasy movements had displaced 
them 

( * I am afraid," said she, looking kindly at him, ^you, feel cold, my 
dear father " 


u No, no, my dgrhug, no, not m the least," said Neeftf, in a subdued 
voice, looking very penitent (l Only do give jour littfr, soft, white hand 
to your poor old Hither ' 

Fiona immediately ran up to him, threw her arms around hia nook, and 
smiled kindly as*she bent over him with filial affection 

Hooft cleared his throat, to overcome his emotion, and commenced Ins 


narrative He spoke hrst of the triumphal arches, temples, and pagodas 
that had been erwted on the highway and in the city, and dwelt on a 
variety of new devices, fantastic dances, and pantomimic shows that had 
been invented, for the amusement of the visitors At length lie came to 
a favourite plan he hod himself suggested, tins wa?, that twenty of the 
young maidens of Amsterdam, attired in white drosses, with flowing rib¬ 
bons and flowers, should go out to meet the king and princess and the 


moat beautiful of them be deputed to offer a wreath to the princess 
Floris thought tins idea charming, without the sljghte&t suspicion that 
the sly sheriff, well knowing her to he the most beautiful of the maidens, 
hqd destined her to tins honour She timidly expressed a desire to see 
this prceessioi, but Van der Nets* began to drum .loudly on the table, 
and she forboic to press h„r request 

Hooft went on to speak of the costly presents to be offered by the city 
to the illustrious visitors, and the sums expended m the magnificent pre¬ 
parations for this visit 

Van der Ndcss listened attentively, for though he thought the whole 
proceeding absurd in the extreme, he loved to hear ot the immense ex¬ 
pense it occj&ioncth and for a moment flattered himself with a hope that 
all those concerned therein would begpar themselves, and give him—the 


only rich man who had not spent j doit in such absurdities—the satisfac¬ 
tion of refusing their applications 

FJons and Van der NCess at length sat clown to their evening repast r 
yet Ilooft lingered He had evidently so the design m view, for he spoke 
of the mildness of the evening, and inquired whether Fiona had been out 
of doors that day On being answered in the negative, he blamed her 
for her laziness, and declared that must account for her looking so pale 
NCees eagerly devoured his soup, now and then casting an uneasy 
glance at Fiona, for he was at leant as cunning as Ilooft, and at once ob¬ 
served that hie drift was to take her out, probably either to her aunt or 
JJdad&me van Marseeven, and Van der NGcss did not by any means 
relish her visit to either Nothing short of lna solicitude regarding 
Fiona s health could induce him to consent to her going, for he dm not 
like her becoming accustomed to 50 much amusement, yet he could not 
avoid remarking that, when she returned from such visits, her spirits were 
raised, and her cheek suffused with a brighter glow 

When Van der Neess had finished his supper, Caas, who had grown 
into a robust young man, entered, to carry mm up-stairs to his room 
Thu was a most thankless office, for Van der Ntess, impatient, and irri¬ 
tated at his helpless condition, bestowed many a hard cuff and hnreh im¬ 
precation on hie ill-fated bearer 

u Are you going to bod now Van der Neesa ?” said Hooft “ W&H 
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that is very early, the sun has net yet set It w suth a lovely evening, 
you must let me take Fiona to her aunt, that she may have some eier- 
ose, and a little air, to colour those pale cheeks of hers ** 

** What 1 take Fiona out at this hour ” T shrieked Van der Neess, im¬ 
petuously pushing- Caas aside t lit order to fir a suspicious glance on Flora 
and her mend 1 Nonsense 1 I cannot allow her to acquire such bad 
customs and unprofitable habits Has not she her flowers, her birds, and 
her lute, to ntnu&a her with <* What more can she want? 15 

u Very true,” mid Hooft, ** but she cannot take sufficient exercise jn 
that little court And, tiust me, that is the lesson she is growing ao pale 
and thin No girl of ^er age can stand such a life *' 

Van dcr Nfea<i was silent, for this spmli of HnofYs had weakened the 
force of his resistance Our readers must know that this little scene was 
one of frequent occurrence Van dcr Nteas never failed to give way at 
last, after he had indulged himself in venting his imtation on Hooft, 
but the latter turned a dtaf car to all hia offensive speeches, and would 
not softer himself to be put out of temper, while Fiona rewarded him for 
his forbearance with one of her sweetest smiles 

On tins oci-asion, is usual, she wound up the sune by apptoiehmg her 
fathci, md kissmg bis coitw hand, saying, with an angebc smile, as 
she wished him good night, u You give me leave to go, don’t yoti, dgar 
father 

Van du Nttss screwed up lug face as if a»nidden *wmgi of the gout 
had Hired lum, ol Cuas Imd hold of him too rudcEy, ninth rod toniething 
to himself, md sighed, hut made un furthui objections llowcvci, when 
Ceas earned him up stuns, and put him to bed, he <l< sired him not to 
dawdle iviay hi 4 time in the hous^, but to mike haste and follow his 
young mtstTLss, and sec that shi finis home in safety 

It was a Jong waj to the Countess of Fawcett**, tor she had taken up 
her rCBidtuce in one of the suburbs of the city 

Myidmr vnn Mirseevon had succeeded m obtaining ftom tiie joung 
king an acknowledgment of Unta\ claims, yet, hitherto, no settlement 
had bum made In consequence, Uriea had sold her palace, at the Hague, 
and all hci jewels After making a handsome pn not to tin. Countess 
Com ones, for whom she procured the situation of go verm ess to the Prin¬ 
cess of Orange, she purchased a small house and garden on the out¬ 
skirts of the town, and lived there with a few all faithful domestics, on 
the aletider proceeds of her htUe capital 

Fiona’s visits ever occasioned her the greatest delight, for the warm 
affection and temicr sympathy of this lovtly girl soothed hei wounded 
heart There was still the same grace and poetry of motion about Floris, 
as, when in the days of childish delusion, she danced m the moonshine, 
and her light step scarce left a trace upon the damp sand along which 
she was walking * 

At length she arrived with her conductor at the place of her destina¬ 
tion, and, lifting the latch of a little wicker gate, they entered a low 
avenue shaded by young beech-trets, whose branches were drawn acroas 
& slight frame-work and arched overhead A lady in deep mourning waa 
walking down this avenue, in whom our readers would with difficulty re¬ 
cognise the Once haughtj and dazzling Countess TJnca 

Her step was slow, and betrayed great boddy^We&kness, yet her figure 
was erect, and her manner noble and dignified as ever, a sweet melm* 
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cboly am ilc lit up her pale countenance, ad she perceived Fiona, and flhe 
kindly sought to dispel the uneasiness the latter expressed regarding her 
health Every succeeding month of May seemed to weaken the frail 
thread of her hfe—for it was the anniversary at Lord Fawcett** execution 
—and poor Finns jfr-as shocked at the ravages sad recollections had tins 
time made m Uncus appearance 

To divert her attention from such mclindioly consideration a, Unca 
kindly expressed a desire to hear an account of the approaching festivities 
m the city * and Hooft recommenced his narratives When he came to 
his plan of the procession of maidens, Luca applauded the ingenuity of 
the idea, and Fiona began to consider who among ht? acquaintances would 
be selected for tins purpose Madame van Marsceven s two unmarried 
daughters were natural!) the first she icmtmbercd, but she never tho ight 
of being among them herself 

“ Certainly, said Hooft, i( Madame van Mxrsecvcu s duughteis will 
bo of the party, provided their mother’s situation does not become more 
critical ” <■ 

"Is there any reason to fear that 11 ” saul Urica, m a sympathising 
tone t( Gracious God 1 will she depart bcfbie me^ 

i{ - The phjsicumi think her days arc numbered/ replied Hooft, “yet 
she does not suffci much She n seldom confined to hen bed, and has 
the perfect use of her understanding Tint her d nightcrs dislike joining 
in any amusement* and me loath to leive then mother for a moment, 
while Van Marueeven has laen |>cvtued t\ery dnv with applications for 
his daughters ais.it.tyiice, and you may imagine how his heart revolts at 
all these fcstivitiLq for the bustL of these prep nations oftei obliges him 
to belong lhsent fnim his wifi, and 1m bears of nothing but jov and 
hilarity while lie is In art-broken "it the thought of his approaching sepa¬ 
ration from Ins noble and excellent wife Indeed, if you have not seen 
him during th< ]*ist few weeks, y 
so much altered in apjiumiocc 

u Yet,” resumed Hooft, after a pause, " Madame van Marseevea 
the same kind considerate person as tier, and anxioua to divirt the 
thoughts of her sorrowing husband and children , she enters into all these 
plans md arrangements, ami, guided by the refined taste fur which she baa 
ever been distinguished, suggests many m alteration and improvement in 
the plan of proceeding Sslit also charged me to speak to you about 
persuading Van dtr Ntese to dlnw Flows to take a part in these feetivi- 
ucs, as we ha^e chosen her to offer the wreath to the princess " 

** Me, Myniierr Hooft ? * cried Florid, both pleased and alarmed “ Are 
you senous'^ What nghtbaie I to Midi an honour^ you know I cannot 
boast of high birth, nor is my father one of the great merchants or banker* 
of tho City 7 

,s Ilutu,” said Cornelius, with a ^gruficout smile, " that won t be any 
difficulty m this case, the qualification* icqmred are of a somewhat 
different nature, but you need not disturb yourself on tliat point 
Madame van M&rseeveu would not have thought of you had there 
been any objection, and further, I must tell you, that her husband 
named you to the committee appointed to conduct the festivities, and his 
proposal was unanimously agreed to 3 

“ But/* continued Flora, “ there is my youngest cousin Van Marseeveu, 
who is both noble and beautiful, and but little older than I am, she 


nu would sealcily recognise him, he is 
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would be a more amiable person), and depend upon it all the old families m 
town would deem it an outrage to their daughters, if a gul like me, who 
can neither plead high birth nor &□ ancient name, were to receive the pre¬ 
ference I know how much importance they attach to such things for I 
have often heard those girls talk of them at Madame von Murseeven*# 
house, * henever eke was not present What do you &y to all tins, aunt 
Unca*” 

' Why/* said the latter smiling, u if it eomc to talk of such unim¬ 
portant things as birth and connexions, you may plead your relationship 
to two of the most distinguished families in the land, for you know your 
grandmother, my Bister, was a Casambort, and Madame vm Mai&ee- 
ven, also, is n near reft turn of mine, therefore it h veij probable they 
have con suit red you as belongnigto the ancient families ot the town " 

“ My poor father'" said Homs, thougbtfially tL 1>ei \ou know, aunt, it 
always makes me sod to hear these thing* spoken of—it is not the hist 
time ? foi while poor Susa had the use ot her undoi standing she was 
always liar ping on the aami afcnng But you cannot tlunk hoy sad J tclt 
when i looked at my poor father, 1 thought she wished to teai me Irom 
him, and he appeared to rue so foilorn and dcaeited i loved him all the 
more in the unviety of my heart, for wa^ not 1 hi* tuie and Uulul child 
who bore Ins uamc^ Ami yet it appealed she wished me to think my¬ 
self abort him, who loicd me so fondly, and Im cmi bun '-o kind to the, 
how wicked that would hive bteu 1 1 cm inanely think it possible, 

and neither >oit nor my mother ever desued di liiuttd at such a thing ” 

44 \ our nnble-imnded inuthci was i u su[ximr tome m that K^pect, 1 ’ 
smd Uuci* with genu oust mmlour “ It was horn tier I learnt to view 
your situation m iU true light I toilless 1 wo* ouu tn the jKUllt of 
committing a henons trroi, huthei punty and virtuous firmness preserved 
roe from it I sec she bis implanted i light feeling m youi mind, nature 
impels you to love your lather, and your disposition hau not been polluted 
hy the vam frivolous aspirations of the world 5 

£ * I can easily imagine that y r ou would agree with my mother,’ 1 returned 
Flons, “but you must stand by me m this matter, for I am determined 
not to accept this houDurable^distinction, if it is bestowed on me ill con¬ 
fide ration of my high connexions If the daughtci of my pool father, 
Van der Nlcss, m not eligible to the honour, the niece id the Countess 
Fawcett will not stn fioni your side Jl f 

4 ‘What do you say to that^Iloolt'” cxclumcd Unco, glnuemg at 
Flans with proud satisfaction “Don t you admin such noble piida’*” 
Ho of L, as usu' 1 , was m a transport of admiration, and could su&icely 
command hifl emotion 

"said he, clearing Ins throat with au tfloit as he settled Ins 
njavat, u the "girl is uot are how completely *hc bcti ays her high 
descent by such feelings My noble, high minded, Harts/ 1 he said, unable 
to disguise lux emotion, 4 do not give yourself any uneasiness on this 
Subject—we all know ne must not address you by any othn title 
than Finns van der Neesa , so now, my little proud spirit, listen to me 1 
The she i iff, Cornelius Iiooft, is deputed by the good city of Amsterdam 
to request Miss Flons van dcr N T £ess, daughter of tlic merchant Jacob van 
der If Cess, will be pleased to take a part in the approaching festivities, and 
present a wreath to the princess, with an address befitting the occasion 11 
Hooft delivered himself of this speech with mock gravity, and aecom- 
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pamed it Kith & senes of deferential bows and humorous gcstiunefl FJons, 
infinitely amused at this, dropped a low curtsey and replied in the same 
style, and, though she spoke half in jest, what she said might have been 
repeated to the high functionaries of Amsterdam as a modest and fitting 
reply to their invitation 

“That » to say/ 1 fill® added, in conclusion, “provided the good 
old merchant, Jacob Van der Neess, will gi^e his consent to his daughters 
accepting this invitation ” 

44 Oh T I’ll answer for him 'cleave that to me, dear Hons,” said Hooft, 
“and, to monow, you must go to Madame van Mar&eeven’s house 
and get jour measure taken tor your dress of white silh , then, with a. 
win to veil] and a net of peails on youi head, and a spug of orange 
blossoms twined m among the braids of your hair, you, littlt rogue 1 will 
look so bewitching, that even our old hearts will dance with joy, and y out 
young ndmireie must lose their* altogether ” 

Fiona Miided, hut, os she turned to Unta, she was* stmnkby the air nf 
exhaustion on her pale features Ulla» hei fait hi ul maid, made some 
very intelligible signs to I bris from behind hei misticss *sthan,expressing 
her desue that the latter should be bit alone now, and Flons, fearful ol 
exciting her aunt too much, took an afFt ctionatc leave of her, and returned 
home under the escoit of Hooft and Laos, whom she found stationed at 
the gate ( 

Hoott was mistaken in imagining tint Van dtr Nfesv would readily 
give Ins consent to his daughter’s foimiug one ol the deputation of 
maiden*, for many 411 angry scene resulted from tht sheriffs urgent ap- 
plication Though Van dei wo* flattered by the distinction con¬ 

fer] ed 011 his daughter, and the tacit conviction thus expressed, that she 
was the most beautiful maiden m the city, and though he loved her so 
dearly, and anticipated with ndiculous dflight the. idea of seeing her so 
humtitully tlressLilj these feedings struggled with his anxious bar of in- 
cuiring cv]Hmse, and atti acting tnio t mch nttentnm to bis wealth 

But Hooft, perceiving at length that there was no reason mg the miser 
out of Jus miserable objections, settled the matter by threatening him 
with the severe displemue ol the thief bur^nmastei, in case he demurred 
any longer Jacob said no moie, and Tlons repaired to Madame 
van Maraeei pit’s house, to have hei measure taken, m company with her 
cousin*, for the dresses t) bt. worn on tins occasion 

It would be scarcely possible to imagine a more lovely sight than 
FJmu on the morning of the eventful day, when resplendent with youth 
and bounty she entered the gloomy old banqueting room, where her 
father was seated Wo have before alluded to the judicious choice of 
attne prescribed on tins occasion, but it was not equally becoming to all 
who wore it* for nunc had so many clinnis to increase its efleU as Hons 
The mange blosaoms with their dqrk leaves, were entwined with much 
taste in the braids o( her sunny htui, which, descending on her soft cheek, 
was then disposed at the back of her head beneath a net of pearls, from 
winch a veil of the most traip'ipmeut gauze descended through a ring oyer 
hei shouldeis, and mingled with the folds of her white silk dices 

Van der Keess, of Jus own accord, produced Angela’s pearls and 
wept aloud fur joy when he saw his darling adorned with them , but he 
made her bend down agate and again to examine the magnificent clasps 
of tlie necklace and bracelets, and assure himself they were well fastened. 
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He said he was sure she would not bring back these ornaments with her, 
hut charged her, m case thev were lost or stolen, to say they were not 
here, but her aunt Tinea's ffia anxiety wag an great that, when Horn 
was gone, he sent Cans after her with a last exhortation, “to be sure 
and feel for the clasps of her pearls very often, becjyiBc he was seriously 
afraid he should never see them again/ and the breathless messenger 
reached her just as she wo* descending fioai the carriage at Madame 
van Mar$eeven T g door 

Horn and her companions wore stationed without*the city gates, in 
order to avoid being annoyed by the cuno'iity of the mob that troweled 
the street*: A number of oiange-trees and flowering shrubs hod been 
torn sported thither, so as to Form a mimic glove, and beneath its shade 
the beautiful nmdeus awaited the arrival of the illustiious guests This 
was a happy thought, for it had been previously 'll ranged that they should 
iWenrl from then carnages it this place, to part At at some refreshment, 
and thus they gained full leisure to receive the addresses and offerings of 
the nymphs of this moveable grove * 

At length the rojal ’visitors arrived The Pnncess of Anhalt entered 
the icfrtihuig shade of tilt bosquet, walk mg bet van the King of Eng¬ 
land md her young husband 

* What an enchanting sight'" slip cn<d, looking round in delighted 
surprise 1 Can tht^ U mortal^ 01 ire they angels from hcavfu v ’ 

* These arc tin wondeis," ^nd the king„m an ustasy, ‘ which Hal- 
laud alone can bring fmtli—a specimen of its unparalleled beauties 
Gracious piinceas uctpt the homage of youi countiy women ptI 

“No, no,” replied the princess, honing to 'flic king, “ I have no right 
to that Ifc it due to ouu honomed guest, who eo justly deserves the 
homage of ladies, and so wdl knows how to value it 

“Oh, what heavenly beauties time iue TT ' entd the king, quite enrap* 
tured at the sight of so much loveliness “I pray you advance, follow 
that lovely gul who nflers to lcad*you on, and take me with you I 
would give old England for a smile from those bps ” 

Ihe princess courteoutly gave her hand to the king, and followed the 
tram of joung maiden a, vvhiJ 5 ltd ou by FI oris, danced ou before them, 
till they ojrived at a bowu of rose^ where seats had been provided for 
them 

The king was ihcn about thirty years of age * He was of the middle 
height and strongly built, and his manner and demeanour were less those 
of a kmg than of a gallant tavihci His feitures were finely formed^ 
and the anspH ions change in hus fortune bad givm a lively and*hftppy 
ct[TLi>aion to his countenance Hi* rich block hair fell in a piofusion of 
curia over bis neck mvd shoulders, according to the fashion of the cava¬ 
lier?, introduced by him He was sumptuously rhcsscd, and had the 
most winning courtesy and affability of manner, so that his first appear¬ 
ance wag calculated to efface the disadvantageous impression so justly 
created against him by report 

Fiona was m the same predicament a* a child who sees a drawing of 
some annual it has been taught to fear Her imagination had conjured 
up such a flightful picture of the king, that when he was actually before 
her flic did not know him, and looked around m search of this object of 
tenor, while at the &une time she fdt much nfloiested by the appearance 
of the handsome young man beside Jthe princes* She was pleased 
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at the favourable impression she had evidently made on him, and felt that 
hi* presence inspired her with confidence ia approaching the princess 
The excitement of the moment lent a richer glow to her lovely cheek* 
md the modest dignity with which she ddirered her address to the 
princess enchanted 1 the spectators 

When she had finished speaking, she knelt down before the princess, 
and placed the wreath m her lap, but the latter bent forward, and said, 
with a gracious smile, 4i Will not you allow mo to givo your beautiful 
offering to him whfl, I know, would hive so gladly received it from your 
hands 7 " 

Flons blushed, and was at a loss what to reply, hut when the king 
bent forward to receive the gift, and gazed on Hons with his most 
winning smile, she said, timidly, "I have not another * 

u Well, that is an additional reason for offeimg him this one,” re¬ 
turned the princess “ Will your majesty peimit rut. to present it to 
you ^ 

Charles stitched out Ins hand to receive it, but 1 lone, unable to sup¬ 
press her astonish meet, coloured up to the temples, and then* turning 
very pale, exclaimed, 

“Ihe kmg T —is that the King oi England y ” 

"Yes, iny fair maiden ” replied the pnnee^ K Did not you know 
him 5 * v 

Hons was so <onfriscd that she was unable to reply * all her old pre- 
pwseBSiong against the King of England Hushed upon htr memory-—his 
ingratitude and injustice to tine families of those who had sacrificed 
themselves m his service, and m particular to hei beloved Erica, and she 
stood for a moment lust in the painful iccollections this subject suggested 

11ms absorbed, she hud not noticed that the royal party had risen from 
their stabs and proceeded towards their carriages, followed by her com¬ 
panions, and suddenly looking round, found herself standing alone in 
the midst oi a set of Chirks 11 a couftiers* who, attracted by her beauty, 
had gathered lOiuid her, and were gazing on her with looks of impertinent 
curiosity Si it immediately attempted to join her companions, but 
one or two invalids placed themselves so 'as to impede htr progress, 
and, attributing her emotion on hearing the kmg\ name to a diHennt 
cause, addressed hu m a tone of bantmtjg fan ul rutty and higbflown 
compliment, so offensive *lo Hons, that she with difficulty ipframed from 
bursting into tears Huwcser, making au effort to command herself, she 
merely requested her persecutors to allow her to pass and regain her 
past. 

“By St George, you oie n?r> cruel to wish to run away from ns so 
soon cried one w You should not be in such a hurry to rejoin that 
flock of pigeons, for you echpst them all, and though you may not find 
a royal admitei here* there s many a good-looking fellow amongst us 
who would give his cMstcnce for one of yom bewitching little smiles* and 
a his^ from those sweet rosy bps” Bt > wumgi he advanced towards her 
with a confident air 

Fiona looked round in despair 

“ Oh ! * she cncd, clasping her hands, f< is tlicre no one here who will 
protect me from such insults F J ' 

As e,V spoke* hci eje ^ell on a young cavalier who stood at a little 
distance gazing intently upon her and who now joined the group Hm 
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appearance had the immediate effect of in&pmng Fiona with hope and 
confidence Hu figure was tail, and his demeanour sober and dignified, 
a profusion of nek Drown hair clustered around his lofty brow, and his 
pale, thoughtful countenance was lit up by a dark beaming aye* which 
bore an expression of deep feeling Ftens fixed an ynplnnng look upon 
htru, and her lipi parted as if te speak, but a strange emotion, for which 
she could not account to bertelt, deprived her of the powei of utterance 
Yet the stranger understood hei meaning, and the expression of interest 
and kindness on tus countenance told Eteris he would be hei deliverer 
In another moment he was by her side, and grasping the arm of the 
cavalier who had spoken last, he said, 

“ Excuse me, my Lord of Laneni, hut vqu should not teach this young 
lady to believe these to be English manners, we should beware of 
confirming the unfavourable 1 opinion report has procured for w, abroad 1+1 
The clear, firm voice in which ht. pronounced these words stung the 
cavalier to the quick 

“It is possible, my lord,” be replied, m a scornful tone,* “ that your 
manners may differ from ours, fur, while we have faithfully followed our 
king through dangeis and privations m his wandt-ringa through foreign 
lands, you have preferred staying at home, uid lounging over women s 
spinning-wheels, till the hour of Ins return, which Im cost mu no further 
trouble than to cro$& the chain id and receive the king whonf we have 
protected J * * * 

H Earl of Lanenc 1 ” returned the other, calm!}, “^ ou pronounce judg 
ment against louiself* tweie cisv to prove to you that those alone had 
the nght of recalling their king who stood up feu his rights at home* aud 
maintained them at tht, risk of then hies , but this is no fitting tutu, for 
such discussions, nor do I feel any dtsire to have strife with those whom 
our exertions havo enabled to return to their homes \et peri nit me to 
remark, that our English manners, which, perhaps, fiom this cause may 
be more present to mv memory thad youis, enjoin us to piotect every de- 
fen (.dess female from insult- ,f 

Tima saying, be offered hi a ami to Hons, and, without listening to the 
muttered retort of the cat oli^r, hd her to her companions 

The king was m the act of assisting the princess into her carnage when 
Fiona approached 

“Ah, beautiful maiden,' 1 he taid, “you tanked so long that I feared 
you had deserted iu altogether 1 eim you, my Lord Fawcett, 1 he 
added, addressing the young noble, “for being so fortunate as to engage 
fchia young ladys attention ” 

“Fawoett 1 ’ cnod Finns, lotting go lus arm m extreme surprise, 
“ Fawcett she repeated, in accents of delight, " is it possible ? Are you 
indeed related to the late Earl of Fawcett ** 

“I am bis son,” said the young*nan, equal!V surprised ** aud I shall 
attach a new value to this title if it will give me a claim on your regard- 1 
“Then, 11 continued Mom, who scarcely heard these last words, u then 
you art, you must be, Lord Elenry Fawcett, my dear aunt TJnca’s step¬ 
son r ' 

H Is this young lady a relation of yoars, my lord interrupted the 
king 

** I was not aware of it till this moment/* relied the young noble, who 
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had not yet recovered from hia surpnge, u but I shtU fecihighly honoured 
if she will grant the Earl o£ Fawcett any rights of relationship " 

44 1 have no doubt of that/* replied the king with a smile He had no 
time to say more, for Hans, pursuing the train of her own thoughts, ex¬ 
claimed in a tone of tmiocent delight, 

4< My dear hind aunt Unca 1 What a happy surprise it will ho fur her 
to see you ■ But/* she continued, turning to the young man, “ did you 
know your noble father a widow was living here?" 

i4 1 hoped to find her here/' said Lord Henry, hut he stopped short, 
for he felt the tune and place ill-suited to any indulgence of feeling, he 
marked the ironical snides and whispers of the spef^ators, and even then 
felt that Finns had acquired a sacred elnm to Ins interest 

He, therefore, silently as&ibted her into the princess s state cam age, 
where, by the desire or the latter, a place had been reserved for Fiona 
and her cousin, Bella van Marsccven, and then mounted his horse to take 
his place in tin king s tram, as tlie thief digflitaues of the city had, in 
the mean tufie, invited his majesty to proceed tow inis the pal .ice 

A few momenta 1 delay occurred ere the pi occasion set Foiward, while 
all the company took the places as igiiedj to them Finns was delighted 
to find herself beside hci comm As she glanced timidly around, she 
caught sight of I oid F iwcrtt it a little distance from the rest, apparently 
wholly absorbed in gazing at her 

As the sun abort full on his face she thought him ei on handsomer 
than before, though ho looked paler and more thoughtful > and she felt 
that the recolItt,tions she had the risked fiom her childhood did not 
dective hu for this youth, though lie lacked the ardour and brilliant 
in inner of his father, stiikmgly res* mbled him m appearance 

Her tally love fur his f ithfcT, iml her warm affection W Unca, ton- 
tributed to increase the interest with which he had inspired her When 
the camagt at length drove on, and he made licr a profound bow r , her 
emotion was so great that sin, knew not how to thank him, except by 
laying tier hand on her heart 

Fiona had anticipated the greatest pleasure from this festival, but 
now all her feelings were changed Sigh after sigh escaped her oppressed 
heart, the tenia were ready to start into her eyes , and, in the excitement 
oF her mind, she could not tell whether she felt supremely happy or 
utterly wretched She tiW no longer took an interest in tilings for their 
own sakes I he novelty and variety of the scene had suddenly ceased to 
possess i-baims for litr, she gaztd dreamily on the gaj festive throng till 
it seemed to change into a ton fused lutes All the devices resorted to 
foi the amusement of the illustrious visitors failed to excite attention or 
interest m her, she seemed dead to dl around—till, suddenly, the caval¬ 
cade of English gentlemen appeared in view beside the carnage A 
deep blush tinged her check, and an exchmatton of surprise hurst from 
!ier lip when the purple velvet mantle of the young tail of Fawcett waa 
blown agamst the open carnage m which she sat, and, on looking up, 
she caught his eye fixed upon her, though lie was speaking to the king 
Tkenteforw&id lie rode within view, and Fiona felt irresistibly impelled 
to watch that pale countenance, and discover whether its melancholy 
expression could be chased by a smile, and it was only when she saw a 
smile there that she glanced eageily around to ascertain the cause 
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The young earl seemed to feel himself under a aim:Jar obligation, for 
he, too> sought to obtain a view of Floris's otAmtenaiiee r and, when they 
Caught each other in a smile, it would hare been haid for them to any 
whether the cause existed m external objects or m themselves, jet ode 
thing was certain—Lord Henry impatiently longed for the end of this 
luterminable nde, and determined, as soon as ho should be at hbertj, to 
repair to hts step-mother, though not long before he had been entreated 
to give a promise to the contrary, and had once been on the point 
of doing so * 

A magnificent banquet was given at the town-hall on this occasion 
As it was the first at which Floris had ever been present, it naturally hod 
the effect of diverting her thoughts, especially as her beauty excited 
universal admiration The lung, who had been so much struck by her 
charms in the morning, treated liar with marked eoiirtesv, and claimed 
her hand for a dance The young Prince of Anhalt followed his ex¬ 
ample, and entered into a serious interesting conversation with Fiona, 
winch pleased heT far better than the gay raillery and irotycal remarks 
of the king, who loved to question the innocence of the ladies with whom 
he conversed, m order to allow full scope to his unrestrained and fiee 
style of speech 

Where vei &hc moved the Earl of bnucctt seemed to hover around, as 
if to protect her in this crowd, and, as he did not (^aiicc luma off, he 
eagerly seired every opportunity betwMjn tfy, dances to speak to bei 
Their conversation lusitriibiy turned to*a subject of painful and en¬ 
grossing interest to them both, but they soon felt that it was of too 
affecting a nature foi the present occasion, for Finns twice rose to jom 
the dance, with tears m her beautiful eyes Thus they stune to talk of 
other things, hut when they dwelt on the strange circumstances of their 
unexpected meeting, it was with gtcat emotion they perceived the simi¬ 
larity of their feelings Lord Fawcett owned that Horn hod excited his 
attention long before she h id observed him, and that he had contemplated 
her with a degrit of surpti&t and (.motion inexplicable to himself, for 
which he could now account by hei striking resemblance to his step¬ 
mother, whose remembrance he hid cherished from his boyish days 
Floris innocently conftsstd that the, too, had felt a strange mteicrt- at 
first seeing him, which she could notundti stand till she had heard his n nm t 
and felt that his features recalled the rtmembriyice of ono who had been 
the idol of her chi ldhood ( 

As she spoke thus, tne animation of her manner rendered her inex¬ 
pressibly lovely, and the emotion she betrayed m talking of hie father, 
gave her an additional charm u Fawcetts eyes 

Ere Florid left tht banquet she had made an appointment to meet him 
again at her aunt Utica's, for she declined receiving him at her fathers 
house, with a species of anxiety for which slit could not account even to 
herself 
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lUgenb of ilu ©unonel 

' By Ddwcan Crajo 

t 

H Sftyi bra birnTmcfr off lit Cub™ £b otf . at Cleat of Has 

Ou f pleasant is the ami when his daily ruUT$e ia run* 

And when lu4 burning beams have sunk beneath tlit wave 
But hideous is dark night, when it ioorncth in its niiifht, 

And piustty forms surround, and there is none tu save 
Iheii inttoora of the gloom* like ap cfcrta tram tlu tomb* 

Upon the surging w uvo crests* like reatlLss iknsons dance. 

Whilst sails an. struggling h trd, from out th< groaning yard, 

And morning windi, rcitstliss, upon LI it wtt\(s ad>antc 

lia night upon the waters the sun Ixm Bunk tu deep 
Beneath the hissing waves nf the Caribbean deep 
A ^onrlly vessel lies hccalmu), her rustling am Is funt creak, 

Ami listless hangs Uk gulden f3fl£» that dnwpptli from the peak 

A sail 1 a sai swift heaves m sight, along tins wooded shore 
She aailt tli as no mui t il rrf ft li is <*\ er s ukd In fore, 

Ltit broken is hu Walk hull irnl turn the earn is is ul, 

And toll ring an hir l unit masts is if in w mtry u i!l 

liOud Ikhuiis tlu thunder s null upon cadi p dhd soul 

And fl Lilies now the bjitnmg is the stringer dn.wt.tk nigh,, 

But Urror crisped t Kh Ik irt, as sf uo inure l would part 
WIkii i bundled di rnnn ) ills oir the d ul ling w ikrs fly 

Still in Vi the goodly Trunk ant man the black ship w-uddUh past 
JioliIi ul liiruiuiig wind timid ilrm in r mi eotist 
>io sound of iiumni tniu. w ns like that demon crv T 
W fjjch riin a full on tile wakrs. ie bIu. swiftly d tried hj 


IT 

ian (fDItc pm roiuctfj off to nr SpEintj^ Ship 
Oil T fjohltn and*bright is Uk divrlin^, sun light, 

\V In n it gilds tin. blue vl Lvu Fo lining trust, 

AmJ tin eyii broessi s htuvi rin^a user the wj^e, 
it kissctli flu shuie it luH'P bent 
j liui the pilot eajiOC, u or the diep calm and blue, 

To the Spaniard glides swift through the tub, 

Quick 1 the canvas unbTail [ Lt the wind fill her sail f 
And the studding mils tower o or ht* side * 

lit 

7>t pilot inqmmf} concerning pc Grloom fcfyEtlt oher p Ctcm 

” What, ho 1 jo Spanish manners, jc seem in no great glee, 

Unlike men Sliding eoftly o er the Caribbean #La* 

Wbat have ye seen that frights ye thus * Come now, dispel thii gloom, 
Or have ye met the phantom skip, or goblin from tin, tomb? 1 
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IPt JWasicr ans&ctflb ft l|imonJt1 

Quick up arose the master, then, a stately man and old 
i% Come 1 listen to me Tisiiutu 1, our fright I will unfold, 
kor we liaTc^snen a pli&ntam crafty and heard a demdTi yell 
Good saint?! 1, it puli'! my spirit now tile ruy thing to tell 
lint as lie spoke, a shudd r*ng strong nonvuK d the pilot £> Innie 
il Ato Maria. 1 well 1 know tlr it icry Tca«d s name 11 „ 

y 

*, Tie ftamfiiul tcllrtfi tiis Lrgrllt 

M Twas just about the sun nae hour, full twenty yt its, my more, 

I went tn guide b merchantman outside tbi Cuban shore* 

And three lon„ hours I staged in her, when ln f it hkw a gale* 

And, then, uhhI the tempi *t roif, wc saw i stranger sail 
Hut uhf Ti the wind hod left us, at tTen o t the day, 

Upon the surging ocean, a helpless log we 1 i j 

"W 

$Jt ^Dinrtr nitxtfuth pc JjlfTmfaint 

Then quickly Hew the pintc, longsuh onr broken hull, 

With in mi i Lou inner her quarter duk. was full 
1 iki dcspiruU null wt Ik it tin in back mfb tin waters dirk 
liicre many v pint* hit uhin" lies a banquet for the shark 

Alus r das ( tw I** no ivml our g illimt cicw liy ili'ul. 

With ret kirg ^on onr uppLrdf ck wis wit ind t ritnson rtfl. 

And seven oir^s am k and stiirtlu Stttmi, sun sumicd, 

Phi last of all our imrmtrs, eiu h iuk when In * is hud, 

I or me done the piritLs Ep irul of ill that gillant erevs, 

S ml they * 1 k\ c 11Uai t i on company to Uit or vou all night tl rough 
Your other tommies dumlju now v itliiu thti r u it iy bitr, 

Hum kun will not trouble mubj txlhmg mui.b wohvr 

* in 

Tic IDtntw 5;a il suuan h* 

M ith liittir ](tr ii d many i (hi li tin. pit tM ^ikd if tr 
And T then lorrcd the topsail ^om out tbi CTLaknigsp it, 
li] Tans< tlinsi gun torsLS *lieu v ith ill my might 1 tried 
But X w is fr til, from lobs of blood and sat me down and trwsd 

YI11 

13ut [o 1 31 Etmscu 5rbcn Ecatf fForpats spring up again, trcab 

Srtk 

But wlu n tine aim lus course hut An, mil sunk tofttll nceatfs. breast, 
Those dre iry sailors* one by one, ypr upward from their rest 
With moaning shriek and hideous err ik they pace the quarter dock* 

Ah 1 little do that itlmtly crew their living pilot reek, 
fiaTe one* he was the m istcr on n e lie ltm bed right dreunly 
Good aunts' niy spirits in mo Hank with fright so wuinly. 

My heart wav ire my blood ran mid, wit i anguish and uitli dread, 

Oh, heavenb T it n 1 fearful tiling to matt thus with the dead 
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Lend laughed that ghastly mariner, ah 1 loudly laughed he, 

And at the sound, a moai mg came deep rtwhiug o'er the sea 
l J alc faces then fierce glaj^d at me behind the luard slnoud, 

The moon uprose and gazed right down, athwart a sitver cloud, 

Our swelling courses floated proud, before the moaning wind, 

Save mine, there fore no living hands, the veering helm to mind 

But darker grew the night, and wilder ray affright, 

As in the murky light of the lurid lightning glare, 

I heard the gibb*rmg tone of the corses' feeble moan, 

And marked their eye balls roll, with fierce and angry stare 
Thou up the shrouds they run, from the top J urds one by one, 

They loo-io the dark brown sailcloth to the rushing if the wind 
Then onward scuds she fast, like light the shores art past 
Whilst strains the bending must *neuth tlie canvas unconfin’d 

IX 

33 1 talcs the Boat antmtre far nr Coast 

But when the cheerful morning broke, I took the bo it and oar, 

And made right swiftly onward, towards tin verdant Urtyti shore 
Alas* that ghostly manner, he Btandeth on the bow 
1 Come bark T come back' I must obey, full wearily I trow 
I reach the ship, upon her deck I cry, with bitter Ultra, 

Unto that bltssul God, who humblest moaning hears 
Down sweeps the rushing w nd, through Mona a. pass igc now. 

Like slender reed 1 *, the tup ring spars, before the storm blast bow 
Our ghastly load are hush <1 m death, their vigils they J1 renew, 
When fearful night once more looks down upon their hideous crew 

Oh, heavens' it is a fearful thing, to sit in dire despair, 

’Whilst round the ica birds gently float, as light i* summer air, 
fo tbcL so loot, midbt ocean k moon, before a LDrp<ie « stare, 

To find his tyc balls hxd on jon, with gloom and hnulkfl glare 
And then, nhen night looms down on you buicnth those stony eyes. 
Whilst rolls the stormy blast around, to set the dead arise 

X 

St iatft a talcs ^fm off from nt ^pljartlom Cruft, ta$u(j shll 

nnTj bill for riwr Safi 

A sail I a soil 1 oh, blessed hope * she cornea before the wind* 
Expecting *cartt re such a craft a li ving man to find 
Ttyy lower a boat—they pull amain, fill o’er the raging tide 
I quick leap in^they gaao at me, we gain the vessel a side 
Yet still that phantom ship sails on, she never can be late 
To fright the weary manner, with sad and ghastly freight, 

When sinks the sun, his blaring beams beneath the waters deep 
When silent is the tropic 'wave, and hush'd the wind in sleep P 
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“Chapter XII 


In a retired cabinet of the Palais dr la Vonr sat the Duchess Regent, 
with her two favourite advisers—the wise and prudent president, Vighua 
do A vita, and the Count of Barlaimont Years had not diminished the 
forbidding traits of heV aspect The rude hand of tune had deepened into 
furmws the harsh linos of her countenance Her brow was thoughtful, 
and her eye was stern There was ubout her an air of derision more in 
hirmony with her superior talents than with her sex Her costume, too, 
betrayed none of that minute attention to trifles winch forms one of the 
graces of woman, be her station what it innj Not but she^tnew, when 
occasion required it, how to don the jewelled robe but a disregard to the 
mere trivial circumstances of outward show, when not subservient to her 
higher amis—an austere simplicity was most consonant with her own 
genius A plain black dress, and a black mantilla flung over her headland 
shouldorsi, completed her attire, and no ornament but a tosny of beads, 
of alternate ebony and ivory, terminated by *tbe image of our Saviour on 
the cross, was visible on any part of her person Papers and letters, 
amongst which a missal hy half concealed, covered the table before her, 
each and all bearing traces of having been perused The room was other' 
wi^e bare, foi the eye that cither turned towards heaven, or sought to 
penetrate and guide the passions of the multitude, had neither leisure nor 
care to rest on minor objects 

The president of the privy council was a man declining m years and. 
in strength, the expression of whotife features, sharpened b^ ago, would 
have betrayed to a physiognomist a timid, vacillating disposition , whilst 
in hit younger companion an air of frank boldness, not unmixed with 
armgmce, bespoke one whus# step would be firm Itt him tread what path 
he pleased The pitncess was very pale, but no other trace of emotion 
was visible as she explained to her councillor her reasons fur having called 
them to this secret conference * 

“These things,” continued she, <( must not he hastily laid before the 
council Few of its members, alas! are to be trusted We must have 
tune to consider and reconsider the imminence of the danger , and the best 
means to jinny it We must, in short, he completely armed at all points 
before we appear before those who are, at best, but doubtful fnon da, if 
they bo not actual enemies What think you of this, Barlaimont 

“ I can but repeat, your grace, wl^t I have already said The whole of 
this affair is got up to intimidate government There is nothing in it— 
nothing, that is, of sufficient moment to disturb your highness " 

“ Nay* but I tell you/ urged the princess, somewhat impatiently, (t it 
is a real, fast spreading conspiracy, headed by men of talent, boasting 
names that are calculated to mislead the multitude I tell you my sources 
of intelligence are not to be doubted—they are various, yet all agree in 
the main tenor Nay, many Knights of the GOlden Fie ace are said to be 
amongst them ” 9 
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** Believe it not* gracicus lady* 5 * exclaimed Barlaimont, indignantly 
“ Treason cannot abide anfongstus I will venture to&ny thus much for 
the honourable order of wlftth I am a poor member Pray, gracious lady, 
do not suffer so groundless’m uumoatum to dwell upon your imnd ” 

The princess shook her bead incredulously 

it Cftn your grace fully, implicitly rely upon the sources of such infor¬ 
mation ashed the cautious Vighus “ It seems to mo improbable, to 
$ay tht least” 

“ I tell you,” repeated the princes*, “ there can be no doubt A wide- 
e\t ended conspiracy is formed Here, gentlemen, is the letter, by which 
Kndciiecht, the matfre dhotel of the trusty Count of Megheu, informs 
mt liow the traitors sought to inveigle linai amon^ them Bee, hero are 
the names he has transenb tf lust on the list stands John of Marnix, 
loitl of Thou to use, a man of nuidi doimg uud enterprise, togethei with 
some military skill, lie lives at Bieda, too, under the shadow of the 
Brinu of Oiangi 's wing Here aie, alau, many abbots, whose names it 
would too much grieve me to repeat Ilame? 1 , too—Harney teuton dor — 
the herald of 3 hut order, B id uniont, is said to he among the foremost 
But what seems mere threatening still, Lefdal, Baron, and Glusbcrt, 
tin tie gentlemen of the Count of 1 gmant’g household, Louis of Nassau, 
yoi ng Maturfelt-■” 

** iho father of this last-maicd gentleman,” interrupted Viglms, 
“knows nothing of such even il In* sou have ^ufTtred lu^ hi ad- 

long youth to hurry Inin into the su ire 'llic Count of Mansfelt is 
loyal * 

“And the Prince of Change too prudent,” said Barbu ns out , 1 the 
Count of Egmont too noble, to know aught of thi*> llmr biainod 
youths, liku Loms of NBissau and young Manbfdt, may r , indeed, be mis¬ 
led hu 1 diy , but oven that 1 do not believe J 

1 Nay, hut h'jteu,” continued the prince** l£ Bredemk has put him¬ 
self it tin it head 1 

“/ hcfntious, uupuncipled mon** said Barl&imo-nt, disdainfully 
* name, however,” observed Vighus, “is not without a ilium lor 
the people 01 thu, youi highness, wu had some notion before f 

“ \es, but whit I have to unfold is worse than confirmation,” said the 
pnncL$j “loti have not yet hi aid all m> budget of news lothe 
namcn of Bredcrede ai 1 Cuylonhouig 1* added a long list of those whose 
lank, tdints, and credit on the pubic mind make them formidable 
Here are dozens ot letters I have received m the course of a few dayi% 
all tending to the same point Some of these are of a Incndly, warning 
nature, others, mysterious and threatening Many are by unknown 
hinds Most accuse the Princes of Orange and of Gavres, and thy 
Grand Admiral dc llom, of befriending uud even making part of this 
association ” * 

* £ I never can bebeve it,” said Barlmmont, with energy 
“Time will show," answered Margaret “Do not forget that the 
Prince of Orange was a Protestant in bis childhood, that he renounced 
his faith because it was the will of my gr&cious lather, the late emperor, 
that he should do 30, but Ins marriage with a Protestant pnucoss, 
Ini admitting of a Protestant chapel and chaplain within Ins household. 
Ins 1 laving chosen princes of that faith to bo sponsorfl to bis Catholic son, 
aro so many reasons for doubting hid truth to the Mother Church And 
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if that bo doubted, if he be not faithful toil his God, how shall he be 
faithful to Ins Ling ? w \ 

“Nay, but your lughncs? forgets; 11 saitr Vighua, when Margaret 
paused, “that lie: had desired to become the husband of the Princess of 
Lorraine—an alliance which, tf permitted, would hotfe bound him doubly 
to the church aftd the sovereign ” 

“lie desired, to<i, the piac* 1 I unworthily fill,” replied the princess, 
haughtily “ Ptrbaps, bad the king furtheitd bis T.mJ>ition m all things, 
he might have bought him over to becoiru a faithful ally 1 

“Bcttet a faithful ally than a troublesome subject or a powerful 
enemy,” said Vighus “ It might haie been bctUr to soothe than to 
irritate But the eul is done, and the Fnyco of Oicmge cannot be 
trusted ” 

* ( No f " cwlauned the prmross, ithcrncutlv, “nor done tiusthim 1 
Hit ( ount oi Egmoiit, too, is but a hollow fraud to tht holy cause of 
religion The breathers of his vuft have lenmimid the true faith „ and he 
did not scruple, at one tune, to insult the Uug in hi*, chosen Wiustcr, the 
purpk ol Rome in ow of hti representatives , to force from my side the 
wise Gianvdla— wise, for he knew 1 them well No, no, I trust them 
not Orange and Egmont, nor will I evert” 

“ W hatevci their secret feelings may b<,” observed Vighus, 11 they are 
not likely to have compromised themselves recklessly; as flredcrodo 
appeals to have done 11 

“ Ihire, s ud the ptiruess, pushing a ho ip of pipcis toward* them 
“ Look, gentlemen read—examine " 

%Vlulb-t Badaimont and Vighua busied themve-hes with l hasty perusal 
of some of the documents Maigivet rapidly lan hei eye through others* 
evidently studied before, from which she seemed anxious to glean Ire^h 
m formation Having looked ovci a few, &lu turned to Vighus 
( Well* president, what do you say to thcac things * 

* My opinion is,” pud the old rilon, slowly* md tinthtativel 1 *, “that 
half these informations are inrinslied by the amfedtratts tliemselves, and 
sue fihe, that they have d ired to make use of noble names to impose upon 
the people, whoie owners will LAc care, 'icry shortly, to clem* themselves 
of the imputations so artfully last ujkjii than What is more alarming, 
ib then elide aborning to gain evei the towns ind the mtichauta 

“In Antwerp, more especiallyfcitd the princess “ I understand 
they have many fi tends, and some, too, of a d uigeroin spmt We have 
no men, no mono,, to support us in a struggle, it both he c died for, and 
the kmg, my brother, does not wholly trubt me He does not act imme- 
dutely upon my representations and according to my necessities, but 
oonsultb, and hesitates, until it ie too late to strike the blow which might, 
if promptly dealt* have nipped many an tvil m the bud I am not able, 
not fit-c to act as I would t and yet*I bear all the res|K>nBibUity of a free 
agent I cannot conciliate by granting, 1 cannot check by timely 
seventy and yet the king expects me to keep the Netherlands as quiet 
-is if he himself were present Ihe people, m the mean tunc, look up to 
me for protection, and every party expeds to derive advantage from an 
interference, the force of which they seek to hnnt by oil the means in 
their power Never was a situation more difficult, more trying Ob* my 
poor aunt, little did you foresee the dilemma in* which I now find myself 1 f 
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* l Perhaps your highness Jgee.q the storm gathering when the clouds are 
but drifting before the wlnl l ,, said Yigbus 
lt You cannot yet judge, said Margaret * ! You know not all Brede- 

rode is too bold not to be powerful He baa sought, and, it la confi¬ 
dently asserted, has 7 ound the means of establishing an alliance with the 
Protestant princes of France and Germany The heretics ding to each 
other from land to land, with a tenacity which they feel necessary to a 
bad cause The Dukes of Cl eves and Saxony, and Prince Sdiwartzcn- 
berg, are said to be favourable to them Cohgm is their friend together 
with many others whom it would be too long to (.numerate Brederode 
no longer shims the light of dny, but comes openly Forth, I verily believe, 
to wage war upon us At the head of several hunched men, all of whom 
belong to the aristocracy of these Linds, he dares to demand an interview 
with me to present a so-styled humble petition, m Much his humility 
goes ho fir as to state that his loyalty to his sovereign will not permit 
him and others to obey the will of that sovereign—that, out of the punty 
of then devotion to the crown they will resist its mandates to the last 
extremity The edicts of the late emperor they plead against as being 
too severe, and destructive to the prosperity of tnn cities, they wish them 
to be softened, or rather that the hereby to which they incline may 
flourish ip peace and liberty They say they will oerer pcnnit tlu* in¬ 
quisition to be established, and much more to the same purpose They 
come, in short, to present ^kumhlr petition on the stite of the country, 
or peihaps four hundred men in arms will try to compel a defenceless 
woman to turn false like themselves to every duty—like them, to re¬ 
nounce conscience and honour f There, gentlemen,” concluded tlie 
pimcxss, with increasing agitation, that seemed to pat take more of the 
angry mood of her father than of female timidity, “rend this paper, and 
say what it were best to do " 

i( I ace, T obaened Bnrisumont, " these men call themselves the depu¬ 
ties of the nation , but methinks the States did not need their interierenec 
Each town, each province, has its legal representatives m the council n 
“ But, surely,'’ said Margaret, “you would not m prudente advise the 
doors of Brussels to be opci od to them tJ 

“Draw bolts, up with the drawbridge, and down with jjortcullii 
again St them, say 1 , * exclaimed Barlaimont '■ Audacious rebels' 1 
But Margaret turned*to her graver adviser, who seemed for a moment 
lost in thought * 

<( I ndviso not tins, your grace," said he “ To deny them absolutely 
would both stow our weakness and exasperate their feelings To re¬ 
ceive so large a force, as it appears they muster, within the walls of 
Brussels, were, perhaps, risking too much It might comport better with 
your grace a dignity, and the necessitous state of affairs, to yield so far 
as to receive a certain number of th_s self-sty led deputation , the closing 
of the doors against them entirely might bo the signal for an in¬ 
stantaneous rising, which your highness not at present the means of 
suppressing ” 

Margaret sighed deeply 

* f It is almost in vam to hope that I ever shall have these means If 
I were prepared with money and men for resistance, or if I had the 
power to yield what my conscience might allow mo to grant* l should 
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not know the apprehensions which I cojrfesatin my present helpless state 
assail me ' ] 

H Surely,” eicltumed Rarlflimont, warmlyj 4( imong so many of high 
descent within thib country* few will care to stain their escutcheons with 
the foul cnmc of treason If they but see that y^pr highness remains 
true to yoursdff they will remain true even unto death But I believe 
not the danger to he half 94 imminent as you imagine I believe that a 
licentious, beggarly portion of the notihty, who have, by their own 
folhes dml >ices, brought themselves to a state of hopeless* 3rrevocable 
ruin, have been glid to ’lent their private discontent through 3 political 
channel, m the hope of letneving themselves by means as vile ns their 
own characters—havG actually sold themselves and their support to the 
fictions rrotestant merchants Such men are In be despised—are objects 
of contempt and disgust To fear them could dlone confer upon tho 
party and its object any degree of consideration , and I contend that to 
admit them would be loweimg too modi your highness s dignity "What 
need is there of foui hundred men, armed to the teeth, as doubtless they 
will be, to present a petition? This savours more of threat than of 
humility Stiffen them not to dare so much n 

* Nav,” saul Vighus, “this is taking a task vilw of the cim* There 
can it no doubt that all who wish well to this countiy, whether Catholic 
or Pinte&Unt, find the edicts prejudicial hi the welfare of thHaticf, and 
that the ftehngq of most men, even in lliussels, will* m qom< degree, lean 
tow irds the pie ten sums of tins Budaodt tnd his party Tins is the 
undeniable stitngth winch they redly possess the enlisting so much of 
public ft chug m then favoui 1 say, what l am sure ail the knight? will 
to morrow repeat—recent; them* but receive them with precaution ” 

(t I should 1 ithcr have been inclined to repulse them altogether , 1 said 
the pime.esa “but* it present, I am not prepased to compete with 
numbers Of what I feel certain is, that no effort of tlitsus can ever 
compel the king* inv brother, or myself, to suffer hens\ to triumph I 
know what you would say* president, but I hive neither the power nor 
the will tu hr as knout tow aids the errms o( tins hlmdcd people as yon 
may think it politically advisable Moicovoi, I* like my ro^al brother, 
think the physician more kind who beds with the knife, than him who 
suffers the patient to perish in order that lie may aund inflicting the 
wound Enough of this, gentlemen* for the prqpcnt, 1 wish to cull your 
attention to another circumstance An untoward aiudent has given me 
most serious alarm When l la^t hunted it Grmtcnhoot, 1 lo^t a packet 
of importance* font curnc from Spam—of the utmost important^ at the 
present crisis, when many wush for nothing so much as a pretence* 
an excuse to justify* il possible, the designs on winch their hearts are 
bent This document might prove invaluable to them It contains 
private instructions* addressed by tjic king to me, in Ins own hand, of a 
nature that astonished me, and winch would allow of much misuse 1 
The regent piuscd, but, seeing that neither of her auditors were 
willing to sjieak, she resumed— 

“ I do not see any reason for continuing to make a secret to my friends 
of that which, perhaps, at this very moment is no longer such to my 
enemies The king* whose wisdom and talents are too well known for 
me to dwell upon them, stems to have edited both m no ordinary 
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degree Incredible as it ms# appear—and perhaps the very fact contains 
the bitterest reproof to me-I his majesty isbuttci informed of what passes 
m Flanders than I am myellf, and had taken the tremble to write out for 
me a list, containing tlit name of ilmnd evuy heretic of any note even 
amongst the merthiirits and rich ciWtns of the towns Not only vrere 
their exact situation 1 ! md opinions described, but even their fair dy history 
and ]dan’s As many great names were noted down as obscure ones—'at 
least, comparatively obscure, although it would appear the latter, in their 
own stations, are ^iot without importance, no bint was omitted that 
might assist to guide me in my difficulties 

“ And did these instructions go so far aa to prescribe to your highness 
am decided proceedings ogainit the parties^ demanded Viglma 

The princess looked embarrassed Lien to her most confident)at 
councillors she liked not to develop the whale truth It was not more a 
pait of her nature, or Naming, to irpose in nu> one her entire eonfideuce, 
than it was that or her hmtlie n or had been that of her father Cireura- 
stanee^ how tier, governed her, in tins instance, ns m miny others, she 
felt that fiankness might be useful wiicn silence was but too pinhably 
puerile Aftu a mo months hesitation, therefore* she proceeded— 

4 ‘Alas 1 1 am affttid the king mduated hut too plainly not only how 
he thought it advisable for me to act, but also what be himself hoped one 
day to effect Doubtless, should the parties implicated i ver obtain sight 
of these papers, they u ill coupler themselves fully jusii hed in following 
out thur ttiMi Inevom designs, they will, peihaps, even allege sdi-defence 
as An cm use for rebellion But bow to recover them 1 1 h ive an vain 
song lit them myself, and caused them to Ik, searched lor by trusty people 
They liavi, pi maps, fallen into the hands of those who may not think it 
consistent with tlicrr safety to deliver them up 1 dire seated) think to 
what account they may he inclined to turn them ,T 

** It seems most hkeh,” said Ihii umout, “that some one of your 
grace s tram has found tins pocket, m which caae its n turn can scaicr ly 
be doubted f 

“I think otherwise,' replied the pnnces^ “ Sufficunt time has 
elapsed to have allowed of with result if it could have been t\peeted I 
have, bolides, thrown out hints on this subject, guarded, it is tiue, but 
such as mu^t have been jwrfectly intelligible to one who was willing or 
able to understand me, hut all to no puqiode , none seemed to he in the 
slightest degree aware of the Circumstance to which I alluded I 
witched, narrowly, every turn of each countenance, every glance of 
each eye, and it is my firm conviction that none of those who accom¬ 
panied mo to the chase that day were even conscious of my hiss In 
that quarter, 1 fear, no hope of recovery can remain " 

44 Perchance some boor may have stumbled upon it/ 1 observed Barlai- 
mont, lf httle dreaming of its value Of ita owner, or it may be kept hack 
by some one until claimed Perhaps the promise of a large recompense 
would be immediately followed by its restitution " 

“Nay, + said Yigbus, “that would be impolitic, inasmuch as it would 
unavoidably give the alarm to the factions, who would certainly possess 
themselves of it either by stratagem or by violence In either case our 
apprehensions would be justified ?N 

" ^ ou are right/ 1 replied Barbu mo nt, frankly, fl I see at a glance the 
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inconvenience attending on my suggestion , If they once get possession 
of this letter, they will print it, and hawk it 'about through every town 
and tillage of the Netherlands * I 

“ It is fearful to think what the consequences may be, 1 said the regent, 
* + if ns it seems but too piobablc, these pajjers fmtl their way into dis¬ 
loyal hands It is the doubt, the uncertainty of bow much, or how 
halt* those whom I most facie, and, if possible, guide, m the council to¬ 
rn oriow, know of tins affw, that makes me w undecided, and, if the 
word were seemly in the daughter of Charles V , 1 ufight well-nigh say, 
so tnmd*’ 

** Certainly, the present situation of affairs is most cntioil/' said 
Yighus* “and perhaps, m con&idei&tion ol the commercial interests of 
the mtion, something might be yielded " 

“ Never will the king stoop to concession'*,” said Mirgirct “No 
one can forget his memorable words, * Bather not reign than own here¬ 
tics for subjects 1 

“ Alas 1 madam, if the king give \nu not bettei means, how in resist-* 
auci possible 4 To yield slowly, gradually—— M 

“ And ttmporauly } ou would eay, l presume/ exclaimed Margaret, 
warming at the suggestion, “to seem to bend until wo gather sufficient 
strength to nsc agun, and explain tin- true meaning ot words which 
prudence and uctiasity will cuiti|>i 1 us to couch m a doubtful fortn *Yes, 
you ire right II wo eiu but gain time, flll may yet be well By this 
means we may, at hast, tkUy the stiuggle until bitter prtpaiecL to meet 
it, m until sum .our, coming from Spam, we may—ivliat would be afar 
greater blessing to tins country —crush the male ontents d together But, 
ala^ E ” continued the pnnem, her voice linking from it, tone of energy 
to one ol compiratuo despondency, “but alas 1 are not these \am 
dreams, with which ] am soothing my alarmed a>pmte'* lour hundred 
armed men will shortly bo before thi gates of Brussels, and the packet 
-^the albtuiportaut papas—the ntost fbmud tblo ot -ill weapons—per¬ 
haps, at this veiy moment, in then hands These are not circumstances 
that can give hope or courage ,w 

“ But surely there is nought in them to inspire fiar T ” exclaimed Bar- 
laiulout — * i set of needy adventurers, with pei chance, a good name 
here and there sprinkled amongst tliein f Thru being admitted to the 
picitjicc of your highness will be sufficient t> $mll them, but it is an 
honour thi \ have httk decei ved md winch, in my opinion, should 
sc uctly be awarded them A handful of doubloons would set su£h 
spirits at rest for ever* I cannot, will not believe that a gentrftus soul 
ho* enlisted amongst them Yes, such is my view of the subject, 
although the presideut appears so incredulous and grave upon the matter 
As to the papers, that is, I will admit, an awkwaid nfiatr n 

But,” said Viglius, “may it njpt be asserted that thej, are malicious 
fabrications, spread about with evil intentions ■*” 

u Excellentsaid the princess, with a pleased amile “ That will do 
exceeding!) well 

11 And it is not yet proved that tiisy have been found, or by whom,” 1 
added Barlaimont “ The difficulties seem to lessen as we examine them 
closer, and, were they to increase tenfold, your highness need not quad 
before them Nay, I would court them as harbingers of success, for they 
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would rouie the noble spin* of your lineage m your heart, gracious lady, 
and 3 cm would nse equal to the danger, be it what it might. It were 
but the greater triumph foifione in bo helpless a condition as that m which 
your grace now stands* to effect what other Jess-gifted pnncea would 
require armies to accomplish ” 

The councillor had touched the right chord Margaret’s eye flashed 
with pnde, and the spirit of her house tinged her sallow cheek with a 
warmer glow 

“Yea 1 " she exclaimed, with a smite, “it were indeed a triumph 
worthy of my father’s daughter, if, alone, unassisted, surrounded by 
traitors, having to oppose a discontented, mutinous multitude, and 
environed by a thousand difficulties, I ornild overcome them all, and, like 
a rock amid the forming waves, stand unshaken by the tempest It 
were much for a woman to accomplish, hut the tatk will assume a yet 
nobler character when it is rcmembcied for what object it is undertaken 
and achieved In the cause of God the weik are strong,” continued 
Margaret, crossing herself devoutly as she rose, a sign that she wished 
the conference ended “ Well, gentlemen the council to-morrow will be 
stormy, but it will seiva, at least, to shou the tiue tolouia of many, 
and, supported by jour energy, Barloimoxit, and by the wisdom of your 
years, president, I aoubt not but I will go through it very well I shall 
not iorget to make a rmtvtime for those unlucky paptis , ind, as you say, 
Yiglmsj we can, at the worst hud some means of evasion All means 
are justifiable when the urn to be attained is a good one " 


As the princess coneltided, tht nobles retired From the cabinet 
11 That is one of the fjvounto ma\ims of the princesses wly teacher, 
Ignacc of Loyola/’ said Ikixlaimnnt as he descended the brood stans of 
the palace, “towhuh 1 ha.ve often thought she clings but too fmth* 
fully rt 


“lie ha* not the rneiit of having invented it/ 1 replied hi$ aged com 
panion, with sigh * if, indeed, it Le cue Man must have learnt that 
secret of eul when he first fell but I am .diaid it is now too late m the 


day to untcach it to the wot Id " 

The issociatc^ having gamed the court, ceremoniously took leave of 
each other, and slowly went their way thiuugh opposite gates 


* Chatter XIII # 

'The recent separation of die biotheis Van Meercn had completely 
changed, m the course of a veiy few days, the habits and pursuits of both, 
as well us die current of their feelings Tina lay in the motives that had 
determined the final step, rather than m the bare fact itself Paul s affec¬ 
tions had hitherto curbed his energy Thus suddenly freed from the 
chain that for years had bound him, he at once passed from a compara¬ 
tively passive into an active existence, which brought the whole power of 
his mind into play, for not only had the management of their great 
manufactory solely devolved upon him—Cornelius having pertinaciously 
adhered to his resolution of giving up affaire altogether—but no sooner 
did he openly and boldly profess his real sentiments, than he found him- 
edf, as might have been expected from the weight given him by hia 
talents ana fortune, the (ftotre and hope of a faction Thus he was 
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speedily involved in the manifold cares and f*»-spreading interests of a 
chief of a party , whilst Cornelius, almost as suddenly renouncing' all that 
liad constituted the business and pleasure of hisihitberto useful and cheer- 
lul existence, slunk to his chimney nook like a frightened rabbit into it& 
burrow M 


Cornelius was now rarely if ever to bn met with in his former haunts 
Paul, on the contrary, wjm visible at all hours and places, and nowhere 
more surely than on the Exchange, where he for the most part spent hid 
morning hours * 

The Exchange of Antwerp was at that time one of the chief rendezvous 
of the city Bruges boasted the first and Antwerp the second building of 
this nature erected in iJiirope , and Elizabeth ol England, keenly alive to 
the interests of her nation, and ever on the watch to procure for it every 
advantage possessed by other lands, c wised "t similar structure to be raised 
m London, the third devoted tn those purposes, which the rapid increase 
of commerce began to demand It consisted of a Ion, square budding, 
Hanked at the coiners by bdl-rooful towers In the interior,*four wide, 
open galleries enclosed a spiciuus cotut, lti the midst of which bubbled a 
clear fountain Tims, whew the weather was fair, the merchants of all 
nations who met there, ei'hcr m the way of business oi pleasure, could 
enjoy the free air and the sight of the heavens above, but when, as is 
more often the case in oui northern climates, the formei w*»s damp, ami 
the lattei tnercLst, they found a eon\f.meut ^belter under the galleries 
There, if they pleased, tlu.y might mterwcaie the golden thread of art 
willi the duller web of commercial speculation for thur eyes ind minds 
were tunctnutlv refreshed by the btxt works of foreign as well as native 
artists which were there exhibited for sole It wo* not di calculated thus 


to foster t Lhte in the neb Our ineqstorsj indeed, sought as much as in 
them lay to poetise thur life by mixing up with its must serious avoca¬ 
tions the blandLshmcuts of art and luxury 

The hour was at baud wlnth usually cleared the Exchange of all its busy 
groups Here and thcie, indued, an idlei oj an artist stilJ lingered before 
a favouiltc pic.tunt, but even they, one by our, disappeared, uud the life 
within gradually gau, way tu*the piafound repose of mul-doy 

Two solitary figures, however, reumimd, occasionally halting, and again 
renewing their monotonous walk round tlis fountain, whom. clear htihbhng 
waters di companiul, but did not drown, the nyinmir of then voices 
These two men nut Paul Mceren md William Kay 1 he counter 
nance of the funner had. lust ah traces of the gloom that had but a forf 


days before somewhat dulled its expression It seemed now lull t ^"deter¬ 
mination and life His tallow cheek, and deep set grey eye, lighted up 
with renewed lire, formed a strong contrast to the lair, mild, and melan¬ 
choly visage of Ins friend 

Yes,” said. Paul, in reply to i»ome previous remark of Ins companion, 
“ the smallest atone flung into that fountain might impede the piny of its 
waters, thus his weakest ties still interfere with a man’s truest impulses 
Only he who stands alone from choice or chance can be called free ” 

“ You are free now, and ought to be satisfied And yet, Paul, you did 
not leave what you had long considered your home without p&m ” 

11 At the moment, perhaps, but now that the parting is over I am 
glad My only regret is, that so much hitterifesa has been mixed up in 
the cup of our separation Anxiety for the fate of my deluded brother 
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and innocent niece must Jcdl, at times claim a portion of my thoughts, 
which I ’would willingly uevote but to one object n 

t* Why will you anticipate nothing but evil for them? Methinks the 
wi&e ob&cunty in which they tnwraii themselves may prove their best 
shield w 

“No* Kay—no r You fall there into x very general and dangerous 
error A safe neutrality amongst coutctiding factions is impossible, and} 
in tunes like these, for the timorous and tkr weak—‘those who will not or 
cannot resist—thA?e is but one waj of craping persecution, and that jb a 
timelyJhght You seem to doubt my words, tn-v friend, but, alas 1 time 
will show them but too true It prude nee dictates the necessity of flying 
& country which is dirtuibed, bt the ciusl of tbit distm bonce war, or in¬ 
testine trouble, it 1* doubly nece^sar} m my poor brother's case, for hws 
obstinacy and credulity has caused him to cliensh tor j ears, within his 
bosom, a snake tint will $tmg him to dtotV” 

I, toi% have long mistrusted Omvoii, * said Kay, “but I understand 
lus in teres so are so bound up with 3 oui hrotlim’s family. that they may 
have much to hope, and nothing to ftar fiom him Mmy rumours are 
afloat on that subject Ynut meceN nunc and lus are in every mouth ” 

** They arc false f!! said Paul, impatiently, 1 utterly 1 ike T ^Margaret, 
at le'ist, trusts nit, lI though her parents make so light of my tourikd I 
was cruelly deceived m them—that uas n disappointment which 1 little 
expected—but m her I am^rtain ol uc^er being deceived 

il It is my turn to ft tr Paul, that >ou idl irto a common error,” said 
Kaj, with a smile ** \ou place too much iclmte on the young You 
think, th-it they cannot tn because they hitherto have lacked temptation, 
titne, or opportunity I on mu$t pi spare yourself to uicounter much dia- 
appnmtmcnt, in the lutumu of your hit, that you have not known 
throughout the long vears that lay behind jou On oil sides, my poor 
fiund, will jou meet with sneh I ^icak not only of jour pm vte Lfftx- 
tions, but in the new eouise on tvlfich >on lint entered, you know not 
how m my, and how gitat, will be the deft it-* of jour brightest hopes— 
how mimbeiless the difficulties >ou will have to encounter 1 

“Du you think I im not aware of this and that I enlist myself in the 
cause of in oppressed religion and country with any view of Belt-nggmn* 
dmment^ The Jim who raise the bantu r of resistance must expect to 
fall the net mis of thu» temerity Out, like those in a storming party, 
who brut rush to the attack, and fall that* others may nee upon their 
bodies they perish ior tbe good of their brethren, and thtir only meed 
must be the succe^ of those for whom they have broken a path ** 

*' With this desponding view of ymir own fate, without even one faint 
hope of personal succcts, Itow can you embiace so boldly wliat seems so 
poor a chance? 

“I devote myself to my religion and country with tbe same sort of 
feeling with which the Roman dashed himself into the gulf, that it might 
dose over hi* mangled ioniums The first Christian martyrs who cheer¬ 
fully embraced certain destruction that a glorious end might be achieved, 
and after generations be blessed, must each and all have felt as I feel 
Nor do I regret that the allusions of youth do not shed their graceful* 
delusive tints over my mind A far brighter and Jess deceptive glow 
irradiates it If I regref youth m any way, it is that I might have 
better energies to bring to the c^use, and a greater sacrifice to moke, 
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for what sacrifice is tins, to devote a life neor)y| spent, tile few drops yet 
lingering; in the almost bumed-down lamp 

11 Tlie last drops that remain arc the most prlcious, * said Kay, preying 
the hand of hi£ fuind with a sudden impuhe of sympathy “ You, of ftU 
men, need not lament that you bring not the folly of* youth to the task 
you have embraced T its strength, its energy has never deserted you I 
honour and admire your sell-devotion But tell me what can induce you to 
remain m some measure within your former trammels ^ Why not break 
off from all commercial interests J Commerce, his o( late become rather 
a source of loqs than of gam, and it can but ’withdraw your thoughts from 
greater, though more dangerous object^ 1 

* J lie ra jic many if isons, Kay, tar tint pait of my conduct You 
cannot Lc aware tn yogr sphere of action, which iq so completely limited 
to yourself, although its rt suits ore geneiul, how cruel a blow to 
hundred* of innocent, liclple^ bung*, i«s the closing of a libric J t is, at 
once ’withdrawing hii itseh—tli it is, ill tin means of supporting it — und 
reducing to utter destitution, not only men whom despair may drive to 
acts that would sprcid their own misery into a wider arde, but dso the 
women and children who deptnd upon them fur Im dm on from 
Antwerp most of tilt, rich and itehle-inmdcd merchant^ and thousands of 
poor dt.stn.uU >ittim^ ire wandering about the atiufr without occupa¬ 
tion or tood It now becomes douUh a duty ioi every inafi to sftnd firm 
at his post hoi this ri ison I ktep employed all those who are willing 
to remain by i Jhott&tant master, afiording, at the same turn, a refuge to 
the perscnitc d }K>or ot my own cued without diawing down upon me 
attention or mahvoleiue* In this manner, whilst their earthly necessities 
art relieved, tlit we.il oi their souls, is not enilingcrcd , fnr most wretched 
is the man who, by and necessity i* compelled to higai a religion ha 
cannot fee!,“he must lose ill sentiment of honour and truth, and such a 
out 1 would no longer trust* 

But,” said Kay, “ you make pi^iselytts among the people you em¬ 
ploy * Confess 1 

* e I halt tbit ward,” said Paul, “but I will candidly avow that some 
of the men have adopted my ftith, mmc moved, f think, by the power 
of e\ iiuplr, than by that of persuasion, which \ have scorned to use to* 
wards them I think such i measure would liavL been, m our respective 
positions, uugeneioua to say the least No, lie uhkil* with a melancholy 
smile , 44 1 never tried tocomnitc but two nidmduuU very dear to me, and 
with them I fade* r * 

** ^ou mean Margaret and myself, Paul We might both have fielded 
had we not had os eloquent adviseia to counterbalance vour power She 
in Father Eustace, whose gentle virtues would atari f teach one to believe 
and love the tenets that made him what he is, and I, m the ?pint of 
poetiy, through which 1 breathe p*d I wasc to believe m the moot 
poetical of creeds, met tun ks all would be dead within me—my bright 
fancies would turn dull—my warm imaginings cold, and my very exist¬ 
ence become for ever discoloured You demand more of me than my 
reason can yield,—the sunninees of my lift 51 

“ Nay, Kay, though I think a sterner fhitli, far from extinguishing the 
vividness of fancy, may oven give it a loftier flight 1 do not feel withu 
mo the vocation of ait apostle, nor do l wfth to persuade you into 
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martyrdom, bo let us sufljjr the ma+ter to icat there We, at least, know 
by experience—ft hat the designing Mould peisu-ute the world to be either 
criminal or impossible—t}jat wt may esteem and l<ne one another though 
professing different forms of worship and that is the main point l ather 
Eustace, though a onest, understands that, too But tolerance is too mild a 
virtue to bloom easily m the volcanic *oil of man^ beart/when it ifi riot of a 
purified and exalted nature The rude boisterous passions that con¬ 
stantly prompt it to anger rather thin to chanty—to strife rather than 
to peace—too often make Into choke the heaven doom plant with the 
weeds of his own rash pndo None can be toleiant but the truly good 
and the enlightened, but how few—bow very few are really so in this 
world n 4 

"Let us hope/* saicl Kny* “tbit the lime will come when men* 
warned by the sad examples we *»rt likely to give them, will be content 
to adore God each alter his own f islnon, desiring no othu bond oi union 
than that of uiuvei al love ” 

“Theiiflvill man chwge lug \ery nature, which i* one of oppaession 
Peace belongs to i better world thin tins, wlmh preset its its choicest 
blessing for itself, tint vu may not cling too much earthward " 

11 But may not jour religion bt crushed in its bud ? J said Kay, "and 
aftcr-centunea huu nf it but is i traditional heresy that was eauly 
^pjelJed'by firm and wi^c piuitts * Success you know, qualifies all things ” 
"Ao, no 1 " Mid Paul, v it,h energv, 11 it mil not L* thus Vir c have 
powerful uiemiejt, it n true, but it is the very nature of our faith to be 
strong m endui-mcc 

"bay, rather,” *md Kay„ 6i that oppression invariably makes the weak 
de'jpiratc, nud that umtjidom lias, ior stem mmde, a secret charm n 
“Perhaps you may ht right,* isphcd Paul, “ then let us siy that mar-' 
tyrdom, like that which helped to c-t ibtish the Christian faith m days of 
yore, will cause (mis in bunt with a puitr, sto'ulm light ” 

“ ‘There seems but little. prim] ect of your eventual triumph at present," 
said Kay, thoughtfully "Tin, tc 'wi nobility li lvl, indeed been bribed 
or threatened into taking part with th< oppiubscd, nud m tliur turn may, 
perhaps, alternately thieitan and entreat, lAit thehigbu and mme power¬ 
ful noldc^ geemto witch with ncutnd indiftciencc the whole of these pro-* 
1 ceding*” 

“Think not so," s"id Paul “Hie King has offended every class 
equally, and every tla 4 ^ will iesent in ti rn Mistake nut the present lull 
for a real ^alm It in but the pause before the storm w 

“Kaybe But, Paul, y ou cannot deny tint nothing has yet been done 
Aud there can be no doubt but the Duchess of Parma will force the 
confederates to content themselves with an Lva&ue answer" 

** Possibly, but there are gieat and wise men in this country who wdl, 
in the right time, stand up to protect and guide us Besides, we arc 
daily gaining strength from ita surest source, umon The weakest, when 
m numbers, arc strong It is difficult, from the many, to select particular 
objects of hatred and punishment, thus there i\ security as well as strength 
m numbers ilere in Antwerp, for instance, continued Paul, lowering 
his voice almost to a whimper as he leant close to his friend, 41 we have 
already formed consistories of our creed, among whose members we reckon 
Borne of the richest, most influential men of the aty, and what is of far 
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greater moment, men of pare,, disinterested zej We have elected a set 
of magistrates of our own—-have statutes of our own approving We 
are, in short, making every preparation for tje eventual struggle that 
rfct soon take place 1 

M I do not understand,” said Kay, pensively, “ the ecitjnisiasm that gives 
you energy, for J foresee nought but public disaster and private 
catastrophes * . 

H The future will repay this poor country for all it has already suffered, 
or may have \ et to go through ” * 

“ Ay,” said Kay, ** but whut once has sunk may never nsc again*" 

* 1 That were indeed a melancholy consideration, answered Paul, “but 
one which, I confess, m^ mind cannot embrace T 

Here they were intei rapted by the appearance oT a third person age, who 
was evidently making towards them Fuid, would willingly have tuoided 
him , hut the Exchange was otherwise totally de&ertcd and any attempt 
at evasion, unperceived, became impossible He and Kay, therefoiL, ad¬ 
vanced to meet our old acquaintance Van Dirst, whom age hack so lightly 
touched that his step was os jaunty as ever 

“ Well met,my masters/ he &aid , “sad times—sad times—usual greet¬ 
ing now-a-da>a—bad new* every where—n o good to be fished up in any 
quarter from the Town Hall to the poorest fi&hwoLnau & but—always the 
old tunc—lamentations every where 1,1 • * 

“ Faith T you do not seem the worse for fin ^general evil Your health 
and spirits have never, I veuly believe, foiled you for the space of m hour 
the last thirty jeais I have had tlic pie isure of knowing you ’ 

“ Very true, Mostet Kay, thunk God, my poor body thrives apace, 
despite all the contrarieties of my spirit, but then, good sus, 1 ever kept 
myself free from all fiersonnl harm, took no wife m uiy youth, thought 
t might piove a trouble in after-life—you see 1 was right In times like 
these, women arc sure to get others or themselves into trouble I have 
no thick or chicken to <are for^-uot even a fair mete, Master Paul 1 
blesg my stars for f/i&f, too My brothei Ghysbiecht has been as wise as 
myself on the chapter of matrimony I have thus just enough ol general 
sympathy to keep itiy he irt ahve, and have escaped all private anxieties H 
“ It is not like your usual wisdom, however, to show ymnsdf ‘-o much 
abroad, my good friend!,” said Puil* “ to seek com cut with all soits of 
people, Catholics and Protestants, and to visit ^vtry where as you do 
Where s jour vaunted caution £ I, for one, you know* am a rank 
heretic” * 

“Oh T but, said Van Diest, with a sly smile, putting Ins forefinger to 
his nose , “ I take cart when and where 1 am seen with ceitaiu persons I 
take, personally, a shore in nothing , I have no opinions of any sort, and 
surely there can be no harm m seeing and hearing whut passes around 
one * ^ 

£ The most inoffensive often fall a sacrifice to their own imprudence 
and the misconstructions of suspicion, said Kay 

“Especially when they meddle with their ueigh bourn affairs, you 
are somewhat too apt to do, Master van Die»t/ added Paul, with a slight 
aneer 

“Ah me 1 ” sighed Van Diest, “ I cannot withdraw to my chimney 
nook hie a snail within its house, or like pur*woithy brother within his 
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b&tic room Vkha.t eoulj l do from morning till night 7 Who would 
come and tell me haw the world wagged without 7 But, heigh-bo 1 ' my 
masters, how sorely 15 world changed *mre wo were first frienda 1 
Who would know tins poor city of ours now 7 Then it was when one nftt 
of a fine day—abJiuglit be this ono—‘How do, my gentle sirs, heard the 
last news ? Splendid cargo of spices come m for the f Jigger*—-a sight to 
gladden a mom s licnrt 1 — 1 What a shipful oi white linen was sent this 
morning to England f enough to clothe the whole isle in one sheet of 
snow "— 4 Did )W see the beautiful hangings ordered for Queen Eliza¬ 
beth 7 or were you at the banquet given by the Consul of England to the 
authorities of the town 7 Many fair golden dorms went to the purchase of 
tbe Venetian glasses, without speaking of the 11Q hangings 1 Yen eiery 
day had ita wondei noV it was a newly finished picture of Master Kuy % 
or Master Alost’s—then a masterpiece oi the tutmuig brother®, Van 
Mecren Yes, every day had its pomps, its pleasures, its business, it& 
christenings and. weddings, its festivities Oh 1 how many t gay^ifr do 
I ]eratmbjfT T flow easily the money was won, how pleastutly it was 
spent 1 And then there weic the giy bunts at the 'Indie Pleasant 
Dtvices*—none happier there than your good brother, Master Paul, ex* 
cept he had some singing and fiddling at his houst T but at home or 
abroad tII was gaiety Do you remember the fit ca of our guilds, when 
they mjtrchcd«through the city with stream?! s filing, fife and tabor play¬ 
ing, the pretty maidens thronging theafreets, and miking them gay wilh 
tli l- 1.1 hiight blue eyes and seal let petticoats, likt (bivers in a corn-field m 
tbc st lscui J Then was the tune when a man who bad eyes and tens might 
have found plenty wherewith to cheer him But of latt >cars—Alack T 
alack ' When jxttplc aii, grouped together at the comer of a street, it is 
to watcli^ome pool hither diagged from his home on plea of huesy, his 
whimyw ung wife uul children filling the streets with tlitu i.l amorous grief 
If the dtiuuB art liemd to beat, the streamers seen to ware, it fin tome 
bloody execution about to take place II df the girls are now tUd m 
mourning and seem like sister* oi the Penitentiary order, and tlicn tres 
me swolhu with weeping Most of the houses nee closed, diluted by 
their nghtful owners, whilst none come to fill their places llic wh iris 
are nn longer encumbered with foreign and native ship!?, and the weightiest 
fici^ht& they carry lienee are stores oi citizens with their families eager 
to transport to other kinds then wealth and their industry' Farewells, 
and leave-takings-, eithei qf this land, or of this world—imurnut<3 and 
•complaints—thuats and weepings, "ire the only sounds that meet the ear 
Lucky, indeed, when tbc crackling of fagots, by which a CJirstian soul 
is lighted out of thn world, or the rreekiug ol a tree, does not warn quo 
that the fate of t, friend is being decided ” 

H A gloomy, hut a true picture,*' said Paul, thoughtfully 
\ m Dicst, ravished with having possessed lumself of the attention of 
his auditor*, continued to pour forth the strain that had proved so suc¬ 
cessful 1 J 

1 Now one no longer hears of such or such a happy event in a respected 
family, as a daughter nemg horn to the Van Mcercns * or a fine allnueo 
taking pi lcl among our patrician families, such as an Ursol being about 
to wed a iJerchem , but, instead, that honest Master CorneliusG-iappheus, 
the underwriter, one of the cleverest mem about town, is undergoing a 
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painful trial for some foolish rhymes, and that jMaster Alost is in prison 
on account of some haimles* jcft having escaped hia masterly pencil 
Our friends among the foreigners have duaypemed one by one odd 
Rondindli, the Floientme—the Sturgeons—the tuggers—the Webers— 
all are gone, Sown aw a; in tune Lucky is it for yopng Ortebus, tliat 
under vinous presences lie keeps away, though it be not an advantage 
either to his native town or hia friends One cannot dnxik with a neigh¬ 
bour, and speak, in the thoughtlessness of the moment one doubtful word, 
one; passing thought, but the nughboui shall pi eve a traitor, the sense- 
legs jest a crime, and the ne^t best servant of the king a judge Gno 
hears such strange stones and news, one never could believe but that the 
wen Id is turn in g round* One d ly one is told that the worshipful Masters 
van Meeren, who have lived m love and peace together ever since they 
left the mother s bretst, Lmp parted in anger, In. cause Mastci Paul is 
grown a hcutic, and Maxtor Coiwhu* a bigot—two of the best, most rea¬ 
sonable men -dive What next, you 11 sa\, my masters ? continued Van 
Diest, dated with the smile Ins woids had raised on the bps of his listeners 
“ Wonders will nevei ttv* The m\t thing, then, is that my pjetty 
Margaret, the pride of out town, the fairest, the inchest, the 
wisest little damsel the Scheldt tui saw giow by its banks i^ going to 
hi tin own, ioituiie and all, into the arms of a heggaily Spanish clerk, a 
tn in of whom no one knows whence he cm nor wlnthei hell go” 

u He may go to the dt vil, who* for aught 1, know to tlic conti ary, may 
he his fitlici 1 cm Jam led Paul, angidy, ** befmt he shall marry a iuee.c of 
mine 11 \ou may tell that, M iitu van Lhcsf, to whomsoever pleases to 
spiiod su<h evil reports 

f Why, that s eiuybodt, said Van Diest 

* Then tell eicry bodv who speaks of what he knows not, tn make less 
fret, with othti people’s liamt* and affaus lor the future 

“ Ai you phase, Master van Meerou,” =wl Van Thent, somewhat 
affronted, il as you please—only mark me Your niece is not the only 
fm or rub gul of Antwcip who is grinUd to a Spam aid The tem ti is 
full of such But little do they gam by it, for widowei** can la> as good 
claims to wives fortunes ns husbands, md a m m may thus chalk out for 
hi in si If a new branch of speculation JSut I set* 1 ruffle you by these 
allusions, my good friends, iojgive me J ho leporfc about M&rg'Uct tnay 
be i ilhc iftei all I will lose no tunc in "isceijtainnig til if* howovet 
Times aie s'uliy altered tliat 1 thouJd Jia\c been s o Jong without seeing 
my good fnend, worthy Mastci Cornelius, but how to mend them is 4 
matter to pu^zlo other heads than mine ! * * 

Have you not discovered that secret yet inquired Kay, with a 
smile 

“ Why,* said Yau Ditst, throwing into his broad, edf-satisfied coun¬ 
tenance as grave anti important a look as hi was able, 4t I did not mean 
to rnier that I was utterly ignorant 6f it I know of a very simple re¬ 
medy to settle all things in the right wiy* and bring hack old days 
again *' 

** Indeed eatd Paul, and would it be too indiscreet to inquire this 
him pic way of achieving so great a thing 

u All that would be required is a man oi dear, sound sense, unpreju¬ 
diced, like myself for instance, who would go straight up to King Phihp, 
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and tell him haw matters Itand—what Antwerp was, and what it now 19 
That would be quite sufficient* Til won ant you, and if he wore but here 
m Flanders* I w ould be t^afc man, Master Paul , I would talk to him far 
hours on the subject *' 

<c I moke no d^ubt,’* &ajd Paul, “ eloquence is not the least of your 
merits But here come those who will, I am afraid, interrupt its flow for 
the present My friends Lcgam and Saliffer, the best ministers of our 
reformed church, have perceived me, and are coming this way I must 
hurry to meet them rt 

“ £0 must not I, n said Van Diest, in grcit perturbation, his rubicond 
cheeks losing all colour, and pulling his cap over his brow, he horned 
away towards Che nearest door leaving the two f "neuds to encounter the 
dangerous society whicbThe had the prudinee to shun 


OLD WINTER IS COMING 

HY JOSEPH ANTHOPfl, JUN 

Oll Winter is coming, old Winter &o drear, 

His heralds, unwelcome, proclaim he is near, 

There a a wail on the blast, there are voices that saj, 
u The spirit of Summer is passing away 11 

Sweet evening, the balm of thy breezes ts o’er, 

And bleak is the bloat on mountain and moor. 
There’s shadow and gloom id the depths of the dell. 
And the trees of the fore“t are moaning farewell 

Old Winter is coming, once more to rejoice 
In his rollings of snow, and bis trappings of ice— 
The dreariest of despots, who bends to his sw ay 
Sweet sister of Summer, the beautiful day 

Dear evening, with thee no more on the green 
In joyance of sport are the villagers seen, 

And the music of childhood, in gambols no more. 

Is borne on the breeze from the cottagers door 

All silent and chill, not a bird on the bough 
Is heard forth to warble kis vesper hymn now, 

Not a caw from the rook, as he wingeth bis flight 
O'er meads where ore creeping the shadows of night 

Old Winter is coming, old Winter so drear, 

His heralds, unwelcome, proclaim he is near, 

There’s a wad the blast, there are voices that say, 
“ The spirit of Summer is passing away ” 
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BVE P fiOWSEli, ESQ 

I view with much disfavour certain story-books which 1 believe are 
commonly held m great esteem by parents and tutors The tales con¬ 
tained in them are generally after this order There are two fondles, or 
two little bojg, or two little girls, as the case may be » Now, it speedily 
appeareth that on the one side there is very sad wickedness, a very 
son awful amount of vn,e and immorality, while, on the other, there is ex¬ 
hibited a degree of virkie and godliness quite delightful to contemplate 
And certainly, looking at this fact, regarding tlfc cm umstance how veiy 
much more estimable than the other is the one family, or little boy, or 
little girl, it does seem very unfortunate, and excites the reader’s decided 
indignation to find, that the unrighteous parties are sure to be uppermost 
in the world, they are, at starting, invariably the best off, and while 
their lot appears to be very comfortable and enviable, the virtuous indi¬ 
vidual on the other hand, seem beset by a continued storm nf calamity 
and misfortune However, if the youthful peruser of tlif exciting mm ac¬ 
tive will only have a little patience, he will ste that matters arc all set 
straight iti the end, and the positions occupied at thc» finish by *the 
respective parties arc pleasurably regarded Jjy every good little boy or 
girl For there comes to pass a most astonishing change the had people 
have l little sunshine at the outbCt, the bad hoy or girl seem at the begin¬ 
ning to be more comfortably circumstanced than the more deserving, but 
things quickly liter—awful misfortunes after a time fall upon the wicked 
and crush them straight w*iy, they become very poor and despicable—while 
the good people, or the pious little boy or girl—oh f whet benefits accrue to 
them through their Bte'vdfost continuance m the right path they become 
t ch in most dazzling degree and such a flood of prosperity pouis in upon 
them at the conclusion of the storv, that the juvenile reader, closing the 
book with tremendous emotion, resolves that most lertunly iu order that 
ne may become similarly rich*he will on no 'ictodiithc naughty again as 
long as he live? 

Now this rounds a very pleasant winding up of matters, and accords 
agreeably with the young icuders notions and wiqhe<i, nevertheless, out 
ci such common ending arises this rather important drawback to the 
narratives m question, namely , that while they profess to present truth nr 
the garb of fiction , while they pretend to furnish correct pictures of what 
takes place m the world, and to show the consequences Ordinarily attend¬ 
ing upon different course® of action, they do in reality gnp as caroneoug 
a notion upon these points ix± can well be imagined My dear child, don*t 
he deceived , they seek to delude you in tins matter like as they try to 
cheat you when they present ) ou with a spoonful of jolly m the which 
there flee treacherously hid a most unpalatable powder It is not true, 
that as a natural consequence of their ungodliness, the one family would in 
a real cose become poor, neither is it in accordance with experience that 
the piaua family would, as a necessary result of their ptets, become rich 
And, furthermore, don*fc believe that if you are a good child and behave 
yourself, that if you refrain from asking to be helped a fourth tune to 
apple-tart, or resolutely eschew barley sugar, that without a doubt you 

yql Xvm i * 
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will be blessed when you shall have amved at manhood with unmeasured 
wealth Teople have no business to deceive you* and, to my notion, it were 
better to tell yon the plait truth at once, and state fairly and openly that 
virtue may and does bring- happiness, but it by no means involves wealth * 
and that lor the 'lhost part the people who make largo fortunes are cer¬ 
tainly not righteous to the backbone 1 

Now it appears to mo that the people v ho get on best m the world 
may be divided into two classes—“ Bullies ’ and K Hypocrites”-—men who 
fo ret their way and men who u>m their way—neithei very estimable eha^ 
rooters, hut vino have important qualifications for achieving successes m 
this present life, and who wisely (at least in one point of view) refrain 
from giving a moment*® consideration to another Let tii look for a 
moment at one of the u buHics/* and regard his most striking charac¬ 
teristics 

If you will have the goodness to scan those dozen men sitting tog* thor, 
you will almost immediately detect one of them as belonging to tlio class 
of bullies There is something hi lus lnok that at once tells you his 
character There is a baldness m his eye, an expression of hull-dog 
determination about his countenance, both lU irly indicating i customei 
who wdl have Ins own way if he can, and who will prefer to gum it by 
for ible methods lathti tlian any other You hear his voict dnive every 
one doe's, ami he speaks with « resolute and decided air, as though he, 
having given his opinion, there weie m end of the mattu* and no one 
beside must say a wotd Should some body bt. bold enough to rtpl\ m 
opposition* our friend qta ?upon him, starts at him ns though the 
speakei were giving unmistakable evidences of hie unity, and then hies: 
at him a mjijmikr of blunt tonti (diction, gftTiudiLd witli something hke 
abuse In fact, in all he dots md says, a man of this class seems to 
intimate that what lie wishes shill be camul out, kt who may oppose 
him, and, if ternstance be oficued, let the opponent look to linnsUf 
Then is “T mU have it fS on his tongue, m his eye* m Ins knitted blow, 
on his hrmly-ccmiprL^d! lip*, in the rmiuiei in which he sits in his 
chair, in the fashion in which lie wilks,—he is i <l bully , 1f ho has rn 
notion of gaining any tiling pleasantly, vibat ht gets he will got by 
conquest, he likes fighting tin fighting sake , what he wants htdl take, 
he would prefer snatching it from you to youi putting it into lus hand , he 
disdains kindnesses, b t gloats ovei submission In fact, lie is a coarse, 

, rude, selfish, disagreeable brute 1 am afraid 1 am myself falling into 
something of vulgarity in descubuig tins kind of individual, bull cully 
your coarser specimen of bully is so very disgusting an animal, lie is such 
a nuisance, does so much mischief [Ten, the misfortune is, he does generally 
get his way, undeserving though lie be), that it is a great treat to 
be able to say a few true words to him, without the chance of being 
black guarded in return livery oxm tinimphs at the down fa] of a bully, 
and there ate occasions when he conies down with a run, when, his ordi¬ 
nary acuteness and discrimination having faded him, he has found himself 
involved in an unpleasant skirmish with a calm, determined individual 
(not a bully) who knows the right, and sticks to it, and wilt not he put 
down* who, hke David advancing upon the vaunting man of Gath, with 
the simplest weapons and without the slightest parade, straightway settles 
him in the quietest and most gentlemanly style 

Ibis ia the most disagreeabh^descnptitm of bully I should, however* 
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term every man a bully who, although lie may not swagger nor talk 
loudly, always seeks to drive people, and force them to do that wbicli may 
he Agreeable to himself Some men really teem covertly to threaten 
you whenever they express an opinion , there is somethin^ - m the words 
they use, and m the manner in which they utter thetfT, which seems to 
say, “ Then,, thhre, that*8 enough—that is my opinion, adopt it, or 
take the consequences T> Afld my belief is, farcical as this may appear, 
that m reality tlieie is a spirit of this land more nr Jess raised m the 
breast of many men when they are engaged m argument The mrbi* 
tranness one occasionally meets with i& intolerable, some men look at 
you as though they would fed much pleasure in tomahawking you on 
the spot, stinply through > our venturing to ditfvr with them on a ample 
point—and these 1 should term bullies , in fact, l repeat, I should desig¬ 
nate < very man a bally who lias ue notion of 1c idmg people, but is 
SlIw iy*i foi driving them , who, figuratively ape iking, has a decided fond¬ 
ness far taking men by the shoulders end miking tin m follow the de¬ 
sired path, who would never vurt willing obedience, but who glnnes in 
enfon mg servile submission All thc*e men are bullies "hateful bullies 
Yet it isa fact that they prosper thur vaunting, lommonly speaking, 
does them service, they foiec their ungodly w iy, while timid men fad, 
and, in *i thousand imtiuots, vulgar ludacity proudly raises its \±vtid and 
laughs aloud, while true merit, veiled by modesty, lies pros trite m the 
duet, Hid weeps jii bitter humiliation ■* 

But who is thwwho, advancing hastily, takes nu by the hand, and, with 
a face radiant with smiles, and evprtssivc of kindest feeling ami queerest 
qiatificatmu, intamatob his extreme di light it beholding me, laments the 
encu in stance that bo long a, time has elapsul since ho lust saw me, holies 
tint 1 have not been ill, trusty at all events (toi lie does not wut tu lieai 
iijy reply), that 1 am well now—that my will is well ind my children, 
ny tiuiily qi nerilly, and all my friends and acquaintances'' Who is 
ihiv. i'—'Why, reader, this is a man who would cut my throat with a 
notf.hej <I tsp-kmfe—cut my wife** throat, lud the throtUof my diddion, 
sf lie d ued—that w to say, Ije hates mi (to use i genteel cvpieasion) 
through thick and thm T and it he ueic to look out uf hi* window one 
tnninmg and sec me and my family wending our way m rugs, and tatters 
to the workhouse, the having witnessed the spent ich mould, ( am sure, 
cause him to eat all the better bieaklast Tbj-> itiari reader, a hypo¬ 
crite, a cheat, a vile dissembler Vhoucvei allows bis Jocks nor bn words 
to bo m actni dance with his feelings , who really Joe*! not know^what 
truth j® , who— but it ii of no use getting into a pu&sion in my descrip¬ 
tion of tlic unworthy individual—sulhcc it to say, that this man, and 
purh as are like unto hint, win then wey by the entirely opposite method 
to that pursued by the bullies Instead of pJeasing uobrxly, they seek to 
phase everybody—they try to make*favour with everybody— endeavour 
to get something out of o\ cry body , hut arc very cautious not to do any¬ 
thing for any one who cannot make them a most liberal return limy 
appear in an infinite number of characters, they are rtbgious men to re¬ 
ligious men , gay to gay men t gentlemanly to gentlemanly, and black¬ 
guard Jy to blackguardly They are anything that will suit the purpose 
—they talk, as it were, to order, they say ^hat it will please those 
whose good offices they require, to heal and so they hve on, and—- 
hearken unto it, reader, and weep—’and^rofper r Better men have been 
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hung at the Old Euley, and worthier am the greater number of burglar® 
and highwaymen One looks almost, in comparison* with an eye of 
favour upon the open deaerate villain, such a man at least shows what 
he if, and you know how to deal with turn, but the deep* cold blooded, 
designing hypoentt, whose every word almost is a he, who takes advan¬ 
tage of our best feelings to lay traps for us* to whom hofiesty and sincerity 
are utterly unknown, who practises every kind of artifice and treachery, 
who is a deadly epemy in the garb of a true friend, who knows not one 
apatk of kind or generous feeling, who at one moment would, if it suited 
his purpose, wring your hand* and, in a voire faltering apparently from 
emotion, say “God bless you, 1 * and in the neatt, if matters altered, would 
do } on a dark and deadly injury without the slightest hesitation ^-1 say 
this character is, unquestionably, to my mind, to be regarded as ranking 
many degrees below that of the open and avowed villain 

Yet, I eay, this man, to use the common phrase, 41 gets on” His 
hypocrisy is useful to him , ho gams his ends through it, it enables him 
to steal up to his objects and clutch them securely No wonder, then, 
that there are so many hypocrites—T mean, thorough and skilful hypo¬ 
crites, not common dissemblers, hut men who have made hjpoensy their 
study, and whose every-day policy is deeply marked with it No wonder, 
that though to become a proficient m hypocrisy there must be a length¬ 
ened apprenticeship and moat diligent application, the advantages ac¬ 
cruing from a perfect miSttry of the art cause many to give it their 
earnest attention It is no use denying facts The man who succeeds 
best in this present age is not the most upright or the most religious 
The absolute rogue dues not prosper, nor never will The rogue is a 
tool, unquestionable knavery will alwiys eventually Turn him who jtrac- 
tises it But, readci, there art, a great many species of knavery * and, 
while the palpable will never answer, the unseen and intangible will, m 
tbit* ungodly world of ours, ahvava bring more profit than will open and 
straightforward conduct For tvample Two men starting to obtain 
wealth, the one shrewd, sharp, unscrupulous (taking cuie, howovcj^ never 
to lower himself m the worms estimation) , the other, open, honourable, 
and conscientious (not cunug a jot what the world might do or &av, so 
that he felt something within him speaking approval to his soul)^of these 
two men, who can doubt which would win the race ? The unscrupulous 
competitor would havfr the advantage, and the conscientious man be far 
m the i car Yet here is the vast comflji t * the latter would he, m fact, 
the lftimer He would go through life with a lighter purse, but also 
with a lighter heart The bully would be more feared, the hypocrite 
more smiled cm , both would he more successful, and gam more money 
But if you coma to the question of real and true happiness—-oh, I don’t 
need to hear from the minister in the pulpit cm which tide the advantage 
would he T The bully, with lus angry looks, the hypocrite, with his 
smiling countenance—neither is happy, and, indeed, it would he a good 
exchange for them if they could give all that they have gotten through 
then unworthy efforts for even a modicum of that pure, bright happiness 
known only to men altogether their reverse 
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A BIOQSAFET 

» 

Curm XIV 

The calm that I experienced at this time was too deep not to be ter* 
nble The cycle of events was tending to place Melissa in my hands, 
and to invest me with a power to accomplish some plan not yet unveiled, 
either allied to retribution, or in some way intended to relieve me of the 
protracted mortification her unsteady love had caused rue to endure For 
the first time during many years I savr the dawn of liberty, the not dis¬ 
tant hour when the remaining links of my leaden chain would drop off, 
when my heart would pulsate and rebound in freedom—even leap for 
joy F Then would this earth be a garden, and all that gold ^whereon 1 
hated to gaze be convertible into the pleasures for whose attainment 
others Wed so hard So was the calm that 1 at first felt succeeded by a 
turbulence of spirit which made all deem me happy, nay, blessed by an 
enviable prospect, no less than that of consummated love 

How strangely are the aspects of genius imiscotistuictb by the indif¬ 
ferent, but should only one who loves its possessor be present, they are 
understood How was my heart touched when I saw that Gmditta, and 
she only, was, sorrowful at toy joy 1 So lovely % trait of nature affected 
me to tears, and opened a train of thoughts which might never have 
transpired in the mere lover, but u>uld not fail to burst through the 
imagination of the poet This clearsightedness of love wm tny first ex* 
periencc of its vivid truth, and it filled me with deep emotion 

Thus, if new sentiments were awakened, 1 was sensible of their alliance 
to poetical rather than to moral nature Thoughts of this kind, more 
earnest in the cause of self-consciousness thin of the love of her in whom 
they had a source, congregated within me, and tny position in the circle 
which held me might have fanned the centre of a fiction, so strongly my 
ideas tended to com position , not that of solitary thought on paper, but of 
the wand which might conduct human beings through the scenes of a 
living play A state of mind more perverted fropi true humanity could 
not have been, and yet I was disposed to indulge m it f saw my way 
into a plot teeming with revenge too refined to be acknowledged* aud too" 
sharp not to be felt acutely * 

My visit was a prolonged one, and I pursued my scheme to its conclu¬ 
sion the details X have not the heart to relate Let it suffice to say* that 
on the evening of my departure, all measure 1 ? being arranged according 
to a given plan, I led Gmditta into tile garden that I might hear the last 
words of her love We reached tifo side of waters which bent their 
course through a valley, as they received from the shaded moou irregular 
masses of light and shadow, and so skilfully blended that, like the two 
beings then present, they seemed mutually to enlighten and darken one 
another In the distance, the trees looked blackly distinct, but we were 
visible to each other, for we sat ai in a broad bath of chilling light 
*< At this hour,” said Giuditta, “all nature \s so itdJ and lovely* and 
enjovs such perfect harmony 1 Not so ourselves, I fear, you seem ever to 
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have the same dread of jay Why, Adon&i, 1ms no kindly star presided 
at your birth to charm you, m spite of yourself, into affection **’ 
tf You think still that I^ni a stranger to lovo T ” 

“ I cannotsay, if it extsti at aH, your lore is like that of a sun winch 
has not** compaxaen, and looks for its equal at systems too remote to 
reach Alas T that you were less in soul, or 1 were grower T ’ p 
u Have I, then, not loved you? 1 * 

“ Yes 1 with the cold and protecting affection of the mountain for the 


flowers within its Alley—nothing more ’* 

“ No higher love than, that have I felt for you 
Well, then, what shall I say to bring your love nearer—you have 
loved me as this fair moonlight dpes the earth , investing all in beauty, 
but, alas* bestowing not one worm ray 1,1 

** Ah, my Giuditta, how just is your last expression' Your loveliness is 
the teacher of peace, not of passion a repose emanates from your pre¬ 
sence,—and not the new and bustling life to which love awakens the 
spirit " • 


l( Should I not then lie happy 5 ” 

11 Would that 1 could lender you so by a return of the blessing you 
pvt But the peiue of another affords no pence to love it is only the 
bkydtd perturbations of uneasy hearts tliat tan subside into the peaue of 
love Oh T th^t I had been gifted with an influence over my own fate, 
it then would have been myjot to aspire, and, like the fluttering zephyr, 
to drop enraptured on ^om breast 1 

** Yoat words only show that I am unworthy to be yours ” 

“ Not so, dear Giuditta, but the reverse yon are too pm e to belong to 
so debased a bt-mg But vit aie not as wo would be, the model of the 
soul is from a far, emotions ore urwilled, and, until they declare them¬ 
selves, wo know not what they are to be ” 

t( Ib it only for jour own peace, then, that you liave thus noticed me?* 
“Judge me with mercy f Oh, low can I reply to those searching 
wotdb? The jo^s of my heart have been long gone, they were torn 
from me, Btiotc hed aw ay abruptly* and they have Lett an inward sore Oh 1 

? uestion me uot thus , the pursuits of broken hearts arc tranquil Haie 
then stolen away your pence while I sat in its holy shade'" 

£4 II it l>o jieaci that you have imbibed, be welcome but I lovo you too 
well to believe that you can find peace m the destruction of my 
happiness ” 


u Again, how piercing ire your words' Once was there a city m which 
there was much rejoicing desolation swept over it, the walls were thrown 
down, the palace* dismantled and destroyed, ita youth smitten with 
sudden age Look at it now, and what do jnu behold 5 A heap, perhaps 
great m rum, but tho haunt of silence the shelter of timid peace Even 
as ie that city, io am I ** 


“I know it—1 know it nel) ,H she replied, with impassioned and fine 
expression , and, linking her arms m one of mine, with her fair hands 
clasped, and placing her loving cheek on my shoulder, she continued 
mildly (C Are there not some, Adonai, who prefer, oven before paradise 
itself to wander amid the ruins of such a past? * 

“ They may love it,” said I, ** and they find no resistance , they are 
welcome, even as you are welcome now to all that remains of me But 
whether they roam for meditation, or for sorrow's sake, the desolations 
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make no reply to their touching* regard, immovable, save m their decay, 
they manifest only a ulema warning—visited or not, indeed they are the 
same ’ 

w And why ere you so Idee the unfeeling thing you thus describe ?T * 

H You shall know shortly,” was my reply lt Ask jae no mopf” 
il Qh, AdonaiJ tell me at this very hour 1 I feel as if my nature were 
changing,—passing from an,old into a new birth, and that 1 may demand 
of you tilings which, before seeing y on, were unknown to my very thoughts 
Tell me why you are thus cold to me, to the ardent love you hare 
kindled within me, and not watch my love os if it were the mere lightning 
of a summer sky 

“ I watch it with merest and regret fI 

“ Oh 1 tell me the history of griefs which exercise this fatal influence 
on a heart so young and noble What has blighted you thus tliat you 
cannot smile without effort—that your laughter ib mockery'* Oh, 
Adonai r liavo you then suffered for another—ore you redly broken* 
heaited at this fresh period of your age * Il y ou believe that«I love you, 
tell me whom you have loved , and what the anguish is that you have gone 
thiough 3y 

a The knowledge tliat you seek, Gmditta, is prepared for you , all shall 
you know , but it must be in company with that other, and in the presence 
of the world ’* * * 

ft bn let it lie, * she replied , “ though I hqd hoped it would have been 
told mo in privacy ,r 

As she spoke hci voice died away, aud she sank unexpectedly upon her 
knceb'i* if exhausted by long^suut&roed emotion In port owing to absent e 
of mind, I gaied unmoved on her uplifted eves At that moment ^ho felt 
her loneliness, no sign of sympathy from mo while thus she was prostrated 
by unrequited love Her head dropped, she clung to my knees and wept, 
I hfotTfl, as a deserved furse upon mo, those loud and sobbing accents 
which arc uttered by forsaken misery alone Hoping, she realised no 
hope, the future seemed, by some drtad act, to have extinguished its 
advent, the present to be too heavily laden to advance Aa she wept, her 
hair was lnnquied, and hurled over Iipi shouldus by the mighty sob I 
was affiighferl it tin cruelty of my work, my icy fabric melted I raised 
her, and Oic U 11 into my arms with a convulsive cry As I held thus the 
beauty and purity of an nngtl m my embrtco I jjhuughb of Melissa, and 
tried to forgive the past, m v'utj, but though thus unreconciled I clasped 
Giudittfc to my breast, whereon she continued to weep 

Thf night then came, it was chilly, daik, ami tempestuous* The 
mud had risen, it passed m noisy billows over the earth, its moannigs 
seemed to issue from the v in try sepulchres of creation, tombs winch 
spread furthei to the east and to the west than the cemeteries of man, 
their monuments the barren rocks and the deserts, iud over whose spoils 
the bloated and leafless forest sheds the Borrowing recollection The night 
was terrible, and thunder commanded the storm 

i £ Early on the morrow," I said, as we entered the villa, recovering to- 
solution to carry my purpose into effect, u it is decided that I am to quit 
Siena This evening there is a midnight mass at the cathedral If you. 
would know my secret, what I have suffered, and for whom , if you would 
meet me once more let it be there, but com® not without Melissa, and 
keep silence " 
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*t Ever loved of earth * I will be there |J 
She promised, and we parted. 

TJbsnatos met me at tfye door, when I uud “Have the eunuchs 
arrived from the Sjstina chapel at Rome J * 
tf ThAi have,” iM b his reply 

“ Have the pnesta received them at the cathedral graciously* and ac¬ 
cepted the golden offering? ' * 

** All has been according to your pleasure,” answered Thanatoi 
After giving orders respecting my departure at the conclusion of the 
moss, I retired, and remaining m my private apartment until the time 
approached for the service, I walked to the sanctuary At midnight the 
carnage of the Duchess of Valisnen had arrived, ofld she with Giuditts 
had entered the dark cathedral As they trod the aisle the dome became 
suddenly a blaze of light, and the silence was taken possession of and 
almost filled by a voice whose tone was unlike the human, so sweet and 
soft, so clear, so familiar with the almost boundless spaces of the church 
It seemed like a servant of harmony scot forth by the immortal Palestrina 
to touch the heart, and render that a silence Having done its task it was 
overtaken by a hundred voices as little human as itself The 11 Miserere” 
was their theme, that anthem of the wretched, the mourner, the sufferer 
Thopgh those who sang expressed woes which they did not experience, 
the hearefa felt "the power at music, and all who attended were soon m 
tears—a never-failing effect £ i ven on the moat frivolous and earthly- 
minded Melissa and Giuditta sobbed aloud As the union of voices 
swept the dome the desolating effect touched their bosoms, which heaved 
and fall like living waves breaking gently on the shores of eternity It 
might be seen that all the vanity of their life was dissolving into the deep 
repentance uttered through the means of sacred music They at times 
recovered themselves and conversed on the wonderful sounds, and were 
again affected, if possible, more deeply than before It was wliat I fore¬ 
saw, and, unable to restrain, myself any longer, I walked to the spot where 
they stood, touched not less than they by the overpowering harmony I 
made a sign to them to follow me, which they obeyed hke children, 
astonished and trembling I led the way tt> a small chapel which be- 
longed to the Femui family, it was lighted brilliantly, and m the midst 
of it, wrought in ivory and gold, was placed a figure of the crucified 
Redeemer, that Cellini Jaad executed for me—a work which would hare 
made Phidias admire and gneve * 

“ “Come, my sisters,” I said, “come hither, and look upon this marvel¬ 
lous representation ” 

At the moment that they reached the chapel, and saw the figure, the 
music changed It was do longer expressive of penitence, but oi pain— 
the thorny load of am The one voice only woe beard, and as if near,— 
for it seemed to issue in the language of the crucifixion, the well-known 
exclamation of bitterness, at the Saviour’s bps Those who were dose at 
hand thought for a moment that the figure was actually the seat of that 
awful pang which once extinguished the Divine heart, that it then ex- 
pressed the Buffering of that most bitter hour 

(l Look at the Savioursaid I, earnestly, but calmly, as I took Giu- 
dittaJa baud m mme While I spoke, the eyes of Melissa pierced my 
countenance She seemed ready to fall on the pavement, u if with 
feminine quickness, aha had read at a glance my deliberate and unfor- 
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giving reproached , hut 1 did not hud her Addressing myself vtdl only 
to Giuditta, deeply affected, at the fl*me time, with the remembrance oi 
all,-— my face told of agony not Jess true 4han that expressed on the 
sculptured figure before tis,—agony such na an artist might have modelled 
from to tell that same story of the Divine passion over again f 

w Look f,J snd I **In that image, so expressive of &H the agony 
of mind which man can endure, you may behold what I promised to 
reveal—how much I have suffered for another ! 1 

The mass was finished, the crowd moved away, and I was lost m its 
multitudes 


Chapter XV 

My Calabrian page, Mcsaofonte, and Thanatos, were in attendance 
with horses at the cathedral doors,, in pursuance of rav commands 
Mounting my steed, I took an abrupt leave of Siemu The music had 
just ceased to pour forth its concluding tones, while conscience vibrated to 
the shock of its silence The pavement, however, soon res^Kmded to the 
hoofs with sounds of freedom, which, accompanied by the snorting of our 
noble beasts, gave me relief from the yet-remembered mass and the 
highly-wrought emotion winch had been attendant on its solemn celebra¬ 
tion The air was fresh after the storm, the sky clear For th^ first 
time for many years my breast grew light, and becanfk susceptible of 16 
pleasurable sensations As we gaily rode along, the stillness of the night 
was relieved by MezEofbnte, who chanted his native airs, the sounds of 
which w ere echoed by the hdls, and Thanatos occasionally joined in the 
gay song, or in turn sang the airs of Greece* to which hu deep voice 
gave an effect which was vety pleasing All night we travelled over 
mountain and vale, and not until long after dawn reached the villa of the 
Duke of Savatelli, where 1 had engaged to pass some days Meantime* 

I seemed to have left all care behind, the world looked a theatre of new 
enjoyment There is a hghtne&a of the spirit, a mdd and exalted glad¬ 
ness, which occupies the same Tange as imagination itself, without its 
glow —a contentment in companionship with an enlarged present 
running evenly into the past and future aid 0 It is associated* neverthe¬ 
less, with a retrospect of what has been * but the troubles of the past, as 
if stilled by a hand more potent than reason, stand apart, assented to 
and explained All tins I fdt * and love, once so absorbing* seemed a light 
dream like a flower whose agitated petals were frosted over* and reflected 
no burning rays He who feels thus appears to himself to be a visitant 
of scene* which have the forms, but not the meaning of old 

Tty hile thus musing, and some time after having left Siena behind, my 
attention was of Sudden excited by the outpourings of a loud, rich voice 
m our rear The lust song of our party was ended, and an interval of 
silence was succeeded by the sounds m question On turning our heads, 
we could just discern a mounted figure ruling glumly after* and too much 
absorbed in his own concerns to heed 113 His voice w bb so distinct that 
scarcely a word of it escaped our ears, and it was soon evident that his 
chan ting was in honour of the illustrious composei to whom the mass we 
had that night attended was due—a proof that the stranger, also, had 
been at the cathedral, and had heard the unrivalled music Between 
every verse that he sang he observed a pahse, as if to consider what 
ought to follow 
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Wfl Tode slowly over the turf, whale! in a voice seeming to reach the 
sky, the eulogy of Palestrina wai poured forth in these words 

The gu*t of harmony was let to 1>1 dw ? 

Anddied too soon on tho regretful ear 
w Oh I aflt of Heaven WhenLe tones t-lius wondrous flow, 

She'!! aziiwer, “ Fray, such soundi to evur hsa; * 

Thou, Palcetrmfik hast that home &b*ve , 

Thy graces mild and high as yonder star, 

Th> native melody, no fuU of Love, 

Itaticeiiduig on our huurtH an from afar 

The happy sounds a future a Lite betray. 

And urge the soul of d iy to upward nnj; 

When earth s Just silence liiimrs u» away 
Khali strains be hoard Idee these m paradise \ 

Mi aniline, Let human sorrow heed thy song 
Kmiloa it attune to sadne^*, tt&rs to mirth t 

Xta track the voice of man shall els mt alon^, 
m Hnjugh mOrtnlB ccubl to wonder at thy InrLh 

Tliy misBioii to relieve this ochin K breast, 

We breathe with thee an itsDoephire divine* 

And, while <&torud to tin me rod ftwt, 

h*ch |,ratelui «ml aujortlant lives with thine 

• A star burnB on the vest of lXity 

+ * ftuth monument can sufftr no decay* 

It ib thy glory kipdkd in the &kv, 

WIiltc nuiut of ftt.ht unearthly music pUy 

The travellers pace wai jet slowci tli m our own lie had ceased to 
sing, and wi wire riot disposed to intei nipt, b> the rein wal of oui own 
songS; the meditatm mood tint wo had ialien into I iode ou v some- 
times forgetful tliat thi. stranger followed, sometimes moi c mindful of it 
than could hr explained Towards daybreak wt rucked the villa of 
Suvatolli, and, without much delay were admitted I dismounted,, and 
was conducted into the house On gritasmg a window which ovei looked 
the court-yard, I was startled at seeing the person who had ndden in our 
tiJtcb enter the open gite, lus biet lmifllnd up as before, so as to hide his 
features Ho led his beautiful horse aslant tlia ymd into the stable, and 
disappeared I retired to lest, but the image of the horseman continued 
to be present be fore my inward cjts accompamed mt into my light 
slumbers, and the first ficjmry I made in the morning was concerning 
hurt, but I only received Lor answer that, besides ourselves no one had 
arrived On hearing this, I evpeneticed an uneasiness almost impossible 
to describe 

My sister was at the villi 1 saw her at a lute hour hi the morning, 
when we had a joy fid meeting I had dkpt &outtdl\ **otil noon An¬ 
gola was always happy whtu with mo, md, at the house of our relative, 
we were able to puss the boum -is we pleaded, until evening came, when 
the strictest ceremony was observable tin o ugh nut the mausicm The 
duke himself said little, but did much, for his greatness never flagged an 
instant, nnd it demands no slight effort to be always grand The duke 
was gratified at my arrival, for on the same night there was a ball, and 
it was attended by the great families of Volterra, and its vicinity Angela 
and X were present when the guesto, who were gracefully received hy 
TheonOe, began to arrive - Amongst us was Ibauutos, who, os my 
secretary, was entitled to bo there^ Many a wife came alone, her car- 
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rtage, torses, domestics, formed a glittering equipage, while she only sat 
within Many were ready to do her homage, but the one whom the affec¬ 
tions dwelt on, accompanied her not, ins part pas reserved for the stranger 
Little eg I entered society, its duties descended lightly upon mo Ail 
that I said was assented to, a word or two from me^aa ligter^K to with 
unmerited attention, and repeated, as soon as I appeared, out of hearing 
But X Jurt the oar and the curiosity of a woman, nothing escaping my 
notice, though X did not appear to attend to anything that passed I 
was amused by the dresses and manners of the party,* though manifesting 
neither interest nor indifference in those who were present Many were 
decorated with golden chains who had no other gold, and m glittering 
vests atul gems who Ihone not otherwise, and in iutms who in oil other 
respects were harsh and unpoh&hod 

“ I expected our friend Angus here this morning from Rome,” said 
Sava&.]h 

“ And 1 shall not forgive him for not keeping Ins promise/' added 
Thumoe * 

tL Angus*" replied 1, <e then he has been already here It was he, 
his voko is now fannhar to me, though it be mi'y m n collation How is 
it th it I ■recognised it not at the tiine^ X might liavc known it then, for 
twice before has he overtaken me on that load, mid, strange as it i| that 
it did not suggest itself at the moment, 1 have now iK> doubt that he* 
has done bo a third time ” t * 

u bignoi Angus is in the house, and will soon be present 11 said a mau 
in waiting , and so not, hid he qpokin when the individual m question 
entered Ik looked well and m spmti Theonoe and the duke re¬ 
ceived him warmly 

“ AY ere you it Su.ua list night 1 ' 1 Bind, Waiting till lie approached 
me, which he soon did with delightful eoi dial sty 

“ \es/ > said Angus, “ 1 heard at Rome that there was to be a grand 
mass of PUestn nas perl firmed thefr, so 1 stopped on my load to bear it 
[ behove that we were withm heaimg ol each other all night, at least, X 
learn so irqm the grooms ” 

With what thrfvient viefrs, thought I, did we attend to thu grand 
celebration 1 

“ \\ e wen talking of yon at the moment you entered Aula &u.id that 
you must have arrived at daybieik, though wjfy he thinks so X do not 
exactly know," &jud the duke » 

“ lie is right," replied Angus “ I followed turn through the guft&, 
ind remained with my hnrst loi an hour m the stable X thru wtnt out 
ogam, and lost myself among your peasantry, and many curious tilings 
they told me, whWi neither you nor I were aware ol before 5f 

“ Though I missed your companionship, I beard your beautiful hymn 
to Palestrina/ 7 said I 

il Could you bear that ?1+ replied ^kngus, laughing, “the night certainly 
was iery sull I composed it as I rode along, and saug aloud to try its 
infint by the ear + 

Before we parted the nest day, I had much conversation with Angus, 
but nut of a satisfactory kind, m any one respect, though we talked of 
many thing? The reason was, that our minds were pitched in dj fit rent 
keys, his spirits ran high again like uppa? currents in the air, mme 
grovelled over the surface of the earth like a vapour I could act toko 
m his enlightened joy lie was full*of a projected scheme, which he 
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Imped to aceompIiiK should hta life prove long, that of visiting every 
plu4 of internet in the known world I wished him to go home with me, 
hut he declined We were^o meet, he said, from tune to time with i»- 
creused pleasure, at present, we bath knew but little, and had done 
nothings therefore, could be of no use to each other 

Such were the views of this strange man, and 1 felt thei* force, so little 
did 1 dpjtire to open my heart to him at that moment 

Autmon was among the guests staying at the house, and seemed to he 
under the especial cate of Theonoe Several others of the Palleschi party 
were there too for the contest was ripening, and the duke, above all 
men, abhorred the existing order of things 

Thanatos, as usual, shunned the women» though the graceful Theonoe 
herself deigned to Juddress him, he avowed on abhorrence of them all, 
they were beneath the care of an intellectual being, and such he assumed 
himself to be Ho was deeply engaged in conversing with Orsno, and I 
often found their eyes directed towards me, but they did not observe that 
I saw their looks I learned almost as much by watching as if I had 
heard them T and when they regarded me, J closed my eyes and opened 
them in another direction M\ suspicions, once awakened, never slept, 
and Thinates, as well as Or&zio t had become their unceasing object The 
latter I had met coldly? and he seemed to feel the slight As the music 
continued to flo#, the spirit of dance was more diffused, the love notes 
grcn louder, and when word* had said all that they dared express, eyes 
took up the theme, and glance told to glance even more than bps could 
have repeated 

And now, these amusements ended, there was a breaking up, a general 
con fust on tnd dispersion Smiling nods were seen from shawl-covered 
heads, sighing and burning farewells were heard from maidens unwillingly 
dmgged along at the arms of unfeeling brothers, and fascinating looks 
distinguished solitary old dames, while they awaited the announcement of 
their carnages 1 descended the staircase to the lioll, where I remained 
until the visitors had left, and employed myself in examining the frescoes, 
which were remarkable 


Yet at this time, painful as my reflections fbight have been, I was leas 
occupied with Orosio-J wickedness than with tny own peaceful state of mind 
How to explain it I scarce know, but oil roy late sympathies and horrors 
were alike lulled, and the past seemed to return upon me divested of its 
evils There are no doubt many periods n xempt from care in the inter¬ 
vals of trouble, did we but heed them, bat they escape us Let a quiet 
chord of memory, while in this state, be accidentally touched, and a whole 
tram of former feelings is awakened, not m the same intensity as at the 
first, but, like an old and well-preserved picture, softeued^nd mellowed by 
long repose And if there have been a period of oblivion, brief though 
its duration, between the tune when first and lost that feeling came, its 
resurrection may recal days long past, as if all that happens had some 
associate but far back type amid olden records of memory , records which, 
unwilling to be often disturbed, have founded for tliemselve 1 ) ancestral 
nesting-places within the first inhabited regions of the soul He who ha* 
studied the antiquity, as well a s the immortality of the spirit, will fee! 
these truths, ho will remember that a breezy a Bower, a melody, will 
awaken emotion bo old, that he has forgotten what it once was and to 
what it belonged, and before he cam trace it home, it has sunk away into its 
mysterious repose. 
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The day after the ball I vas stated tn the study a]out, listless and 
motionless I was in that state of profound calm which seems to render 
existence itself incompatible with disquiet Suddenly the sounds of a lute 
reached me, they entwined themselves round my soul, and earned me 
back to a period of time which appeared long' anteec&ent to pv earthly 
being 

A pre-existent sympathy was awakened, I felt a retrospective longing, 
a hope directed back into the past eternity, aa if my essence had once 
been its companion But it was soon over and my aou) afterwards 
wandered m vam amid the wastes of time tc find news of its ancient home 

I approached! the window and saw an aged minstrel } no sooner did he 
look tip and repeat h¥t melody than the strange emotion revived But 
now, Angela and the musician were united m the feeling, and still it 
was one of time-»hallowed peace 1 seemed, during the momentary trance, 
to know the man well, who thus appeared associated m my mind with my 
sister He changed the melody, the new air transported me to later times, 
it yvas one that Angela andOrusio had been wont to sing, mid it mailed 
to my memory that Mom had once sung the first, in search of whose 
origin I had ranged through age* 

Those are states of mind whidi, os it were, hallowed by the antiquity 
within us, assure ub of a ctasele^B careei s and embrace more of the fqpling 
of immortality than is awakens d by reason or sudden Gmotion They 
.ire like glimpses which, by tile affinity// newer feelings, arc t night 
through the darkness of tilt dead sea of passion, over whose undisturbed 
suffice souls hait- a right to wander after death, and find that anttent 
peace which in life they only knew m day-dreams like these 

I vi'is impelled to ipfvrtMtli flu minstrel wfnne clear and melancholy 
vok e had thus vibrated through me I opened the window, and, O'? 1 drew 
near to him, he threw liaek a disguise, imd fhn.g his lyre behind him it 
was the pale and ghastly More 

“Oil, pmice,” feaid be, qrntt calfhly, “yon, too, hme injured me t< 11 
me what I have done to merit persecution at your hands'* 1 f w i* 
happy, my Jot uih tiivijdc., wLilu acoub.nt led yon to adopt me into a 
station of hit, ill becoming lliy hnib, hut assorting well with my fit huge 
li cm ^avt- me many thing!* ciLii dross mid money, that T might rn ikt an 
appe nance in sxmtty, v«u induced me to aspire to tin, favours of 
pi urn m, your lovtly sistti Was I to blame bvcausc I had th* spirit to 
i expend to such a summons ? Y on mvitpd me to your magntfieuit castle, 
on my road to which, a* ii at once to dispel all my illusions, I wta 
stabbed I fell, thinking n* iour sisters beauty, for her image had 
bumrd itself mre iny soul However, you did not desert mo then, hut 
showed sympathy fm my misfortune You visited my couch with com-* 
passionate looks, vou promised to avenge me After a bnef delay, during 
which I suffered twofold martyrdom, jealous), and the desire of reienge, 
\ou tracked the murderers to thtir hiding-place, and found them there 
What am I to think now * Be your discovery what it may, you conceal 
it hem mi and my associates The only friends I possess in the noild 
hare waited on you, but m \dun, to learn it, and L have dragged m\ own 
weak and bleeding body to y our castle to implore of you the ]uatico which 
is due, and you have Hed from mt, a* from a ghostly enemy ft 

“ Know you the man who struck you ^ 

“ I know his employer” 

II Who is that man''" 
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‘ flis p&me mid recent no am age are perfectly femiltar to you ” 

^ Ob, God 1 merciful and neglected t why thus unjustly am I fated to 

endure this kmd of sufforiijg 5 I could easily bear the penally of my own 

misdeeds, but my present trial, which puts in the balance a sitter's fate, 

deprived tic of all TfiJtli m Thy providence Should I betray this brother e 

crime and hasten an innocent lister to the goal her misfortunes ^ 

Wretch, begone r The sternest would fail under such a tnah” 

** Tremble not for your brother/ said Moro, “he does pot care for 
n * * 

you 

** How bo t—-speak out f * 

“He BCCTetly rep*irts that you employed the assassin ” 

44 1 1 —aay you truly **' # * 

“As 1 am a believer, ! do 1! 

u What do y ou think yourself about it 7 —tell me quickly The surprise 
1 feel so efFecta pie, 1 cannot rebut the (barge ” 

u My benefactor r —such 1 still deem you, for such would you have been 
—Ora/no 1’aUq.vieipi is th( murdirer, not you ,7 

“ He is T I heard it from the throats of his hirelings T ” 

11 1 luhcve you with a firm faith, and on youi authority, since instice 
heist It i=i ton alow to act through hoi legal lmiiumonts for the benefit of a 
dying man I will myself assume her service and do her behests Tl*e 
ruminal fa herd, I go to the arrert, the execution 

“ Stay * depart not yU:—jin able now to reflect Owing to my past 
ihoughtlemun and imprudence, yoti appear to hive been the victim of 
Oia/in'i jedouay and your own line These passions I evcited m sour 
breasts unprovoktdl>—be it mmo to meet the consequences That you 
should Jut’ll kmd my ’lister 1 lament bitterly* but, for this misfortune, I 
can now mulct you no tompeiisatiou beyond adopting you as a brother, 
that nou should have been tnurtleied on account of suc-h Jove, I solemnly 
mourn* md will a\inge it 1 " 

i \ mpos'-ible you arc not m cardefit as I am , I live foi nothing 
elftt * 

4 How ^ Not in earnest v, hen I haic pledged ipyword^*’ 

“ 1 out scruples must revive T have none to arrest my ami >J 
“ W h if would you yo^ ,f 
I senttnet him to instant death T ’ 

“Delth 1 ” t 

“ t knew vou tonldnot mflyrty it - -fin rwHl ,T 
1144 N ly, stay awhile 

lrft go your hold, or 1 fctnke now 

Stav T in Ins hi cast palpitates my sister^ heart—can you not feel 
pit} > ** 

“No i T yet would tear him from her ” 

“No human men y remains m thy heart 1 Would that I could teach 
thee the mercy which reigns above 11 
tf Name it—for the hour is corot " 

** Tin chanty of Jesus *’ 

** How well I knew it, felt t^-yes, as you feel it now It was taught 
me across the cradle by my mother, the mainstay of whose poverty it was 
on earth, and she naps its reward m heaven—perhaps at this moment 
natch* •* me thence f Thanks to her holy influence, it has softened me m 
many little sorrows, recoiled me to ( myself after quarrels with friends, and 
made tug amiable sooner than 1 deserved Yet now, while I shed tears 
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*t th© recollection, and can scarce find utterance, I east its example from 
me , m my impatience, spurn it as 1 do the ehackles of the jaw ' 
brother F I glory m the hope of perdition, if it be gamed by a vengeance 
precious as this man’s death is to my soul" * 

6i Reflect, ^q£ your mother's sake Would you not ineet her abrve and 
forget all- * 

l<; Let go y our hold once jnore 

** Then listen You have alarmed me more than I can cxpiess, yet have 
you conquered me Your resolution assumes an aspect so frightful in my 
eyes that, with cowardice still m my heart, I i e&olve to rescue you from a 
am so surely fatal to you Compose your epmt wlule yet you live I 
adopt your revenge T ’ * 

“ Say it again '** * 

<l Can 1 pause' 3 The inevitable encompasses me Behold, then, I give 
you the pledge again ” 

Moiu leapt into the air and uttered a debnous shout of thanksgiving 
I aatd those words, then, m mi instant, turned deadly pale o\|d loll upon 
my breast, puiting humLK My hand wus m his gnpu , ho Looked up 
at the thy, and by an imploring glance signified to me to do the sat no 
if Do y oti sol Iin ijl ?** he said 

(1 I do/’ replied I, fully conscious of his meaning 
“Are wo together at this moment in Ills present.c 
MVe^e*" 

At these last woids the gnpe of his hand mei eased to a degree winch 
modi mt sensible of Ins agony it was the death stiu^gh, intertwined in 
the Serpent-folds of revenue let it wis peaef to him he had buried 
hie vtngiatico olive m I surviving bieart lie was, indeed, calm ogam 
for a few moments and with i resignation worthy il a better cause, he 


took 1 1 iat and somewh it lingering look at hib Creator, m whose presence 
he had hu urn mi bo Ik merciless and was a lu.ai\ corpse m my arms 
My pieimhngemotion it the sudden death of: Mojo was nituially one 
of honor, but it was net free from % nuvture of satisfaction, as if, on thus 
becoming quit of a troublesome acquaintance, the responsibility ittuthed 
to iny had lapsed Yam thought 1 How little did it do justice to 
my iiutun 1 It was but oi transient duration, however, the low motive, 
even in the lofty mind, U mg often the first of many to intrude itself on the 
understanding It providentially happens that in most, who are susceptible 
of better ft clings, all other motives—and among diem the highest—come 
forward in turn, and when the sense of right has reached the ascendant, <l 
ahocl it the baseness of preceding impulses is not unknown » 

This, then, was the harmless bung whom, in my mural panic, 1 had 
dreaded to face- 1 armless, because death-stricken 1 Yet, hew awful was 
his thirst of blood F And lie died happy, only, when he had tiansphuted 
hie green and sturdy h itied to the heart of another’ 1 felt its deep roots 
strike into me, os into a sod suited to nourish it Was it to jipen there 
when, by natuie f s hw, it should have penahed in its then lifeless hoine^ 
Aroused to a better state, of mmd by tins event, my mint conduct at 
Siena appeared detestable to me—the vanishing sweetness of my Own 
poor revenge against Melissa, while its reeollection compelled me, despite 
myself, to make allowance for Moro's more justifiable hate—failed to 
any longci satisfy me it rather, indeed* ban*; me meditate on the bills 
of many days, above all, on my deduction of Giuditta 

Yes —l hod seduced her r Not the frail body which I respected, and 
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falsely believed myself incapable even m thought of dedicating to pollution 
Trfoot the body, rtiU strong in inuocency as in beauty—but that centre 
of human truth and love, the soul T Thai had I deduced from the ways 
of peace, and had deemed ^hat it would tell □* tale I found it revelling 
mcAr^rjfi joy a hhe a dolphin on the sea-foam top t I h^jt panting on 
the l™e^hoFt£i!!i by the rock-side, no prospect hut thft expanse of gladness 
it had leapt front, never to return How wrecked was I* But deserving 
what I suffered, 1 had not even the comfort to feel that my misen would 
be a relief to Giudltta’s heart 1 She had become forlorn as the truly fallen, 
cold to shame as the despised of women, for aloud among the houses 
which had sheltered her during spiritual innocence, she pioclaimed in the 
words, though not in the voice, of the harlot, thatrahe could love no more, 
nor ued T New hfe haA been kindled within her, she nurtured at her 
virgin breast the infant Sorrow T And she vowed, bleat saint, to rear it, 
and dedicate it in her arms to God 

Short &$ my visit was at tin villa of Savntelli, 1 had time to discover 
that my sifter already partook of her father a destiny m mimage, and 
was unhappy But she was ready at a moment £ notice to be happy agam, 
was happy *till at the sight of a smile t at the sound of an affectionate 
* word She knew her husband’s faults, though not his crime, and she 
learned them with daily forgiveness, while hei grief, the slow sorrow of 
one behavingdieraelt useless to the man she loved, was perennial 

A letter reached me in jlue course after my return to Aid u Jtuas 
from Giuditta It was full of meaning applicable not only to me, but to 
those whom I had ever thought of most It had u meaning for my pool 
fathers fate, whose last hours weie still as a present time witbi u ,iy 
mernoiy, it had a meaning for Ihone 1 It had a meaning foi Angelu 
wbo^c lot 1 cvntumid u> dwell on as though it neie a part ol n nit f TJh, 
sentiment winch that letter breathed, the words it ox lire 1 ' id, had 
aircail y been sulf-uttered one by out, in all our heart*, it had i inclining 
for us all i 

“ \ cs,” wrote Giuditti, “ thou hast spoken the tiuth aloud in tin temple 
of God, in the presence of mui, and h ist made me it* hatred depository *’ 
* l OJi* it was confidence— and that reposed in me 1 
** Not a whisper of it shall be htoid again, not a syllable dmned my 
thoughts mourn and pray ovci it through the quiet d the night then 
nu\ the delirious tongue nmttcr, out of the abundance of revtut, those 
secrets which the hc.aii?love<; best * 

f * Thou host taught me the one truth of religion, the giand object of 
revelation, winch is the sacrifice of one for another T 

** Thou hist suffered for mother I am thy chosen witness and am 
appointed m my turn to suffer foi thee r bo shall be diffused, so 

tine offentig-up of hue become a successive sacrifice, and take the circuit 
of the poor in spirit 

<E Thou hast adorned me, not witfcf thy affection, but with thy sorrow T 
Mine then be thy tumble* past and to come—they are upon too, let me 
bear them, then, until thou art related by perfect love, as thou wilt be, to 
one in whose heart the bhwxU>f the Redeemer flows ” 

Vir hat did these last words mean ? But I could endure no more 
F lhat letter is worn out 1 For yeans I wore it next my hcait, wore it to 
rags, and one by one the dhreds were lost And I knew it by heart, re- 
f ps&tmg it in hourly muttering* as I pressed the tattered remnants to that 
memory of the soul * 








